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As long as thofe who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of giving their Opimions a Maximum of 
Influence and Celebrity, the moft extenfivaly circulated Mifcellany will repay with the greatet Effect the 


Curiofity of thefe who read either for Amufement or Inftruction.——- JOHNSON, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


For the Monthly Magasine. 
OQ question is so common AS, 
whence come the inhabitdnts of 
all the new houses built in the suburbs of 
London? | 

Nothing can be more rational than 
such an enquiry; at least one thousand 
houses per annum -having been finished 
in the suburbs of London during the last 
forty years—yet every new house is taken 
and occupied before it is finished, or its 
walls dry! This rate of increase Leing 
ten times greater than it was between 
the death of Elizabeth and the accession 
ef the Hanoverian family, the causes 
may be deserving of investigation, not 
Quly as inatter of curiosity, but with re- 
ference to their conygection with the sci- 
ence of political economy. 

As the new houses are generally of 
respectable size, and may be taken at 
the full number of eight souls to a house, 
the population of the metropolis is as- 
certained, from the occupation of the 
new buildings, to have increased in the 
present age upwards of three hundred 
thousand souls. So rapid an iftcrease of 
inhabitants is not therefore to be ac- 
counted for on ordinary principles; and it 
obviously involves a variety of consi- 
derations. 

It is not unusual to account for the 
occupation of the new streets, by advert. 
ing to a change of manners among the 
eitizens and the trading classes. It is 
said, and with truth, that the houses of 
trade donot satisfy the citizens of our 
days, and that, to avoid the smell and 
bustle of the shop, the dwelling-house 
must be ata distance. Doubtless, from 
this cause, many capital houses at the 
west end of London are occupied by biil- 
manwfacturers called hankers, by bank. 
directors, by upstart monopolists, and 
successful speculators in various branches 
of trade. These, however, are not nu- 
merous, probably they do not exceed five 
hundred families ; and, as their houses of 
trade are generally occupied by junior 
dMontuty Mac. No. 209. 





partners or head clerks, and the pupils 
(the fashionable city-name for shop-boys 
and apprentices) are domesticated there, 
the population of the city remains nearly 
the same, and is probably not affected 
to the number of a thousand souls by 
the affectation and extravagancies of 
this class of citizens. 

Tie sober and more respectable city 
families have their country-houses at 
distances varying between four and ten 
miles from St, Paul’s, These are pro. 
bably ten thousand in number; but as 
their houses are not an integral, part of 
the metropolis, they form, of course, no 
part of the population of the forty thou- 
sand new houses built within forty years 
in the suburbs. Even these ten thou. 
sand families diminish but slightly the 
tesident population of the metropolis, 


because they generally dwell in their 


town-houses in the winter season ; and, in 
summer, these are occupied by junior 
partners, clerks, or shopmen. 

I refer to seven causes chiefly, the ag- 
gregation of the houses and population 
of the suburbs of the metropolis. 

1. London is not only the ancient me- 
tropolis of England and Wales, but it is 
now the new metropolis of the added 
kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland; and 
moreover, of our increased colonies in all 
parts of the world. In the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, it was the metropolis of about 
seven millions of people, but it is now the 
metropolis of an acgregation of twenty 
millions. It is not therefore to be won. 
dered, without referring to other cnuses, 
that London has increased to treble its 
size since that time, and that the popu- 
lation within. ten miles of St. Paul’s, 
should be four times greater. All the 
colonists consider London as their home ; 


‘it is the focus of their correspondence 


and interests; their fortunes are remitted 
to it; and here they find pleasanter 
means of spending them than among their 
native wilds, whether in Scotland, 


Ireland, Yoikshire, or other districts. 
These 
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These persons, with their families, form, 
beyond a doubt, a considerable portion 
of the new population of the suburbs of 
London; probably they occupy at least 
five thousand of the largest new houses : 
I shail remark, by the bye, that they 
also forma considerable portion of the 
idle inhabitants of Bath, Cheltenham, 
Clifton, Brighton, and other fashionable 
waterinyg-places. 

2. ‘The increase of our government 
establishments, the treasury, the Ccus- 
toms, the excise, army, navy, and tax- 
tices; and of our great trading come 
panes, the Bank, the India-house, and 
others of bill-brokers, bankers, and prt- 
vate establishments, turnishes at least 
three thousand competent occupiers of 
the new houses. None of these esta- 
blishments, or occupations, provide 
board and lodging for their clerks and 
their families; hence all houses from 
jurty pounds to one hundred pounds per 
annuin, in new and pleasant streets, are 
eagerly taken by this class, and they are 
constantly on the increase in their several 
departinents, 

3. Persons who live upon annuities 
derived from the increased public funds, 
and from the numerous stock companies 
created in the metropolis within the fast 
twenty or thirty years, are a large class 
et new metropolitan housekeepers. 
They feel a local interest and attach. 
ment; they are, besides, in general, 
natives, or old residents of London; and 
they prefer receiving their interest in 
person to confiding it to any agent. 
‘These occupy at least three thousand 
of the new.built houses, at rents at from 
fifty to two hundred pounds per annum, 

4. The general increase of the metros 
polis, by adding to the mass of luxury, 
das increased the number of artizans, 
and persons employed on objects of luxe 
ury, sucii as painters, engravers, jews 
ellers, embroiwerers, authors, designers, 
architects, aud others of like descriptions 
and these require three thousand 
small hatiations among the new builde 
ays in the rgured sivee's around the me- 


trvpous, 


_S. Another distinct large class of re- 
sents, in 


(he unmedite environs of 
Loic u, ave Lrench, Datch, Spanish, 
German, ltahan. and other emigrants 
Who, Curing tie late wars and revolutions 
have tied tu England, as a place of se. 
cunty, and wio, by the alien laws, are 
attached tu the metropolis. 1 estimate 
Uiose ty wnount to about two thousand 
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tenements, either on annuities, on the 
bounty of government, or by their labour 
in various departments of the arts. 

6. The sixth class of independent 


residents in the suburbs, are an increased 


number of persons who have made for- 
tunes of various amounts in trade, 
These occupy at least two thousand of 
the new houses, of all sizes. 

7. The enormous increase of the army 
and, navy, and the consequent increase 
of officers living on half-pay, and on pen- 
sions, leads to the occupation of at least 
two thousand houses in the immediate 
vicinity of London, not only for the 
advantages of society, but for the con- 
venience of receiving their annuities, and 


improving their interests with adminis- 
tration. 


Hence, from these seven causes, W@ - 


have no difficulty in accounting for the 
occupation of part of the recent forty 
thousand new houses, by the families of 


5000 Colonists, and persons who have mace 
their fortunes in the East or West 
Indies. 

3000 Clerks in public offices, in bankinge 
houses, &c. 

3000 Annuitants of the funds and stock 
companies... 

3000 Artists of luxury. 

2000 Emigrants of all nations. 

2000 Retired traders, 


2000 Officers of the army and navy. 





20,000 Families. 


Having thus accounted for the auge 
mented population of twenty thousand 
houses, it is easy to conceive that as 
many more are greedily taken by trades- 
men and others, who purpose to obtain 
a living out of those by trade and labour 
of various kinds, There will be bakers, 
butchers, fruiterers, grocers, publics 
houses, barbers, taylors, shoe-makers, 


hatters, carpenters, smiths, bricklayers, - 


schoolinasters, lawyers, apothecaries, 
physicians, and all the varieties which 
compose the industrious and enterprising 
part of a community, supporting them- 
se:ves out of the wants of the twenty 
thousand independent families, and also 
on the mutual wants of each other. 

Tu what extent this increase of a mes 
tropolis can be advantageously carried, 
it is unpossidle to anticipate. Ancient 
Kiome was said to besixty miles round ; 
and London is not yet more than twenty. 
lo equal ancient Rome, it must inclade 
Stratiord to the east, and Brentford on 
the west; Hampstead aud Highgate on 
tue worth; aud Clapham ana 
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well on the south; between which places 
and London, there now are open spaces 
larger than London itself. 

I contess I have my doubts about the 
alleged size of ancient Rome; and I sus- 
pect there never existed so large and po- 

ulous a city as’ London, or as London 
will be, within seven years, when the new 
streets and squares are erected which 
have lately been planned on every side of 
the town. Twenty thousand houses are 
already projected in various sitvations ; 
and, judging from the demand for new 
houses, and the uniform success which 
has attended building-speculations for 
several years past, [ entertain no doubt 
that they will be completed and occupied 
within the period above-named. If we 
retain our foreign colonies, and the con- 
tinent of Europe continues to be dis- 
turbed by revolutions and military con- 
quest, as it has been for the last twenty 
years, I have no doubt but in another 
twenty or thirty years, the fields and 
roads between London and the above- 
mentioned villages, will be filled with 
houses, and the population increased 
from three quarters of a million to a 
million and a half. This is the necessary 
consequence of increased empire, of in- 
sular security, of civil and religious li- 
berty, and of public confidence. 

It is idle to talk of limiting the extent 
or size of the town by law, unless you 
could prevent colonists, aliens, and an- 
nuitants, from coming to dwell among 
us. Whether the increased population 
should be provided for by improvements 
in the internal parts of the town, or 
whether by indefinite enlargement, is 
however a question worthy of consider- 
ation. Already the town is found to be 
of inconvenient size for social and 


“trading purposes; the foreign or country 


trader, who has mauy calls to make, finds 
his time and labour wasted in going from 
one end of so large a town to the other, 
There has long ceased to be any common 
interest between the remote parts of so 
immense a city: the inhabitant of Mary- 
le-bone is a foreigner in Wapping; and 
so is the inhabitant of Spital Fields, in 
Westminster. There are thousands who 
have arrived at old age in one half of 
London, who never visited the other 
half; and other thousands who never saw 
a ship, though London is the first port in 
the world. Of course, these are beings of 
very different habits and characters ; and 
they possess even a varied pronunciation 
and peculiar idioms. Vor convenience ot 


tiade and association, it would be desir- 
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able thatthe town-should be more com. 
pact; but it is desirable in regard. to 
health, that it should spread itself to the 
neighbouring villages. It is however 
worthy of consideration, whether the in- 
terior of the town does not draw more 
atteution, and there can be no doubt but 
good streets near the centre of business, 
would be preferred like Finsbury Square 
and Chatham Place, to similar streets ia 
remote parts of the town. A grand mall, 
on the plan of the Adelphi, might be 
built on the south side of the ‘Riames, 
from London to Westminster-bridge ; 
Smithfield might he converted into an 
elegant square, and some elegant streets 
built in its neighbourhood, on the present 
Scites of disease and misery. A yrand 
cross strect, from Blackfriar’s-bridge @ 
Pentonville, with good collateral streets, 
is much wanted. In short, most of the 
old streets in the centre of the town, 
are as worthy of building-speculation ag 
scites in the suburbs. Cross streets are 
every where wanted; and half a dozen 
squares northward of the city, would 
answer as well as Finsbury Square: St, 
Martin’s-le-Grand should be pulled down, 
and Aldersgate-street carried straight, 
and of equal width, to meet Newyate- 
street, at the area which terminates 
Cheapside. Bartholomew Close might 
be converted into another elegant Square ; 
and Charterhouse-square would be a de- 
sirable residence, if conhected with the 
town by Aldersgate-street ; as would St. 
John’s-square, if united by a good street 
with Smithfield-square. It 1s impolitic and 
senseless to carry the town to Highgate, 
Hampstead, and Clapham, when so bad 
a use is made of its internal parts; where 
whole districts consist almost of waste 
ground, or are occupied by beggary and 
wrefchedness. 

I have often marvelled at the want of 
concert and general plan with which the 
extensive suburbs are raised, after read. 
ing the lamentations of writers in regard 
tothe neglect of all plan, in rebuilding the 
city after the great inn. We see street on 
street rising every where, without ‘any 
general design; every undertaker build- 
ing after his own fancy, and to suit the 
patch of ground of which he is the mas- 
ter. Perhaps it is now too late for par- 
hament to prescribe the plan of future 
erections; or rather, in this free country 
magnificence must yield to convenience, 
and a fancied public good, to private 
interest, 

In conclusion, I shall observe, 
that great cities contain -in their very 
greamess, 
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creatness, the seeds of premature and 
rapid decay. London will increase, as 
long as certain causes operate which she 
cannot controul, and after those cease to 
operate for a season, her population will 
require to be renewed by new supphes 
of wealth; these failing, the houses will 
become too numerous for the inhabi- 
tants, and certain districts will be occu- 
pied by beagary and vice, or become 
depopulated. This disease will spread 
like an atrophy in the human body, and 
ruin will follow ruin, tll the entire city 
js disgusting to the remnant of the inha- 
bitants; they flee one after another to a 
more thriving spot; and at length the 
whole becomes a heap of ruins! Such 
‘have been the causes of the decay of all 
overgrown cities. Nineveh, Babylon, 
Antioch, and Thebes, are become heaps 
of ruins, tolerable only to reptiles and 
wild beasts. Rome, Delhi, and Alex- 
andria, are partaking the same inevita- 
ble fate; and London must some time, 
from similar causes, succunrb- under the 

destiny of every thing human. 
Dec. 13, 1810. Common SENSE. 

i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE ENQUIRER.—No. XXVIT. 
Ts uniformity of Religious Opinion de- 
sirable in the Siate ? 

These institutions are the products of en- 


thusiasm ; they are the instruments of wis- 
dom. Burke. 


F half adozen painters were employed 

to takea view of Saint Paui’s Church, 
the one would place himself im frout, and 
bring out its majestic vestibule ; a second 
would include im his sketch the semicii- 
cular portal gn the side; a third would 
choose his stauon behiad, on the roofs of 
the houses, that nothing below might with- 
draw attention from the stately dome ; a 
fourth would place himself at the ruins of 
the Alliou-mill, that the colossality of the 
cathedral might be rendered obvious from 
® comparison with surrounding objects : 
aud others would select for delineation, a 
trausverse or a longitudinal section of the 
mside. These imitations, though difere 
ing widely from cach other, migit all be 
faiuituk alike, and executed with equal 
skull, Why should any patent or privi- 
lege, be given to the engraver of the se- 
coud, or third, of these drawings, to vend 
exciusively dis view of Saint Paul’s? Let 
-_ all be etched, and exposed to Sale ; 
the antiquary may prefer the 
lettante another, a. aie. ae 

; ird 

tepresentation, ; 
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It is thus with religion.—Every eminent 
teacher chooses a ditlerent point of view, 
The Popish delineator of Christianity wil- 
lingly withdraws trom his devotecs the 
discussion of doctrine, and aims at ime 
pressing the sentiments of the church by 
the arts of eloquence and music—0i painte 
ing and sculpture. The Bucerist relies 
more on an industry addressed to the 
mind than to the senses; ov the perpe- 
tual repetition of vernacular liturgies : bis 
appeal is to a public of jess taste, but of 
more literature. The Calvimist argues 
and terrifies: his scripture is the law of 
God—his God a vitiless !awgiver ; and he 
corroborates by terrestrial excommunicas 
tions the terrors of his threatened futuri- 
ty: he allies himself with fear, the most 
prolific parent of superstitions. ‘The Unie 
tarian trusts to the shortness of his creed, 
for its eventual adoption. So many more 
articles of religion are taught m the cates 
chisms than are retained in the progress 
of enquiry, that a wish often supervenes 
in mid-life to be fettered with the fewest 
possible dogmas, and to sit under the 
teacher who exacts least ofa positive 
creed. Why may not instructors of each 
description find an appropriate public, 
disseminate in that public a purer moral 
zeal, and a warmer activity of benefi- 
cence; and thus ripen a greater crop of 
national virtue, than could have been 
grown by any one of these four classes of 
teachers singly? On the supposition of 
an exclusive, or uniform, public religion, 
three out of the four denominations would 
want adapted guides. 

The more closely human life is observed, 
the more it will be perceived, that all the 
different sects of Christianity have their 
several merits and excellencies—their se- 
vera} defects and inconveniences: but to 
suppose that there can be danger from 
any one of them, to the good order of 
society, and to the eventual happiness of 
mankind, is to blaspheme the founder of 
the religion, Sects arise by selecting pe- 
culiar passages of Scripture for habitual 
attention: the emphatic texts of one so- 
ciety are insignificant phrases in the next 
conventicle, Hence it naturally happens 
that some sects carry one virtue, others 
another, to the highest practicable excel- 
lence; and it is well that men should ade 
dict themselves to those religious parties 
which enforce the line of conduct most 
adapted to their constitutional disposition. 
Thus they are more easily known. The 
philosophic sects of antiquity classed man- 
kind conveniently: every one was aware 
what conversation and habits, and morals, 
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to expect among the set of men, whose 
acquaintance naturally resulted from 
attaching oneself to the Platonic, the Stoic, 
orthe Epicurean, sect. And is not the like 
observable in our different denominations 
of Christians ? 

Let the man of fashion be a Catholic. 
It is the essence of fashion to fall in, it 
knows not why, with the splendid ceremo- 
nial in use among the exalted, and to place 
vital perfection in exterior compliance. 
The catholic is the form of Christianity 
which has been found least unfavourable 
to the military spirit, and most indulgent 
tothe genteeler foibles. It patronizes 
the fisheries, by its dietetic interference ; 
and the fine arts, by its ostentatious de- 
light in monuments of architecture, of 
sculpture, and of painting. But let not 
the entire multitude be catholic. It is 
a religion which operates in the manner 
of military discipline, so as to secure de- 
cency without reforming the inward man. 
Wherever the catholic populace have 
broken luose, they have exceeded, ina 
savage, cruel, and blood-thirsty spirit, the 
populace of any other sect; and they are 
every where more idle and ignorant than 
their Protestant neighbeurs. 

Let the magistrate be a Bucerist. Bu- 
cerism, or else a national establishment, 
favours religious indifference and political 
toryism. ‘the members of the Church of 
England, in general, are apparently free 
from those anxieties of the soul, those 
mean selfish ambitious frettings about its 
future condition, which haunt and vex so 
large a portion of the methodistical sect. 
They are, in general, inclined to lend the 
authority of their support to the ministers 
ofthe Crown, and to receive witha favours 
ing prejudice all the measures of the go- 
vernient. Such predispositions adapt a 
justice of the peace to execute the laws 
with tolerance and alacrity. But let not 
the mass of citizens be Bucerists. ‘That 
habitual antagonism to the party in power, 
which compels the discussion of all, and 
the modification of many, public acts, and 
which prevents still more abuses than it 
correcis, would want the requisite popular 
encouragement, if the inhabitants of our 
large towns were not in the main em- 
bodied under a_ priesthood less servile 
than the established clergy. The parlia- 
mentary friends of liberty, derive their 
popular support almost entirely from dis- 
senters. 


Let the trader be a Calvinist. Auste- 


rity favours frugality and industry. Cal- 
vinism, at least where it ig a sect, and not, 
@ in Scotland, an establishment, seldom 
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attracts the higherciasses, or the very lowe 

est class ; as if some degree of instruction 

and education were requisite to prepare 

the votary—as if a considerable degree of 
introduction and education unfitted bim 

again for this form of belief. It is often 

accompanied with a punctilious easeless 

behaviour, the result prebably. of a rect. 

procal inspection and vigilant controul, 

devised for purposes of moral discipline, 

and incorporated with the constitutions 

of their congregations. It is often ac- 

companied also with an apparent gloom of 
mind, the result perhaps of an excessive 
use among their teachers of terrific de- 
nunciations ; but which toa mere by-stan- 
der might suggest the idea of secret re~ 
morse, or worldly embarrassment; and thus 
tend to affect the moral or pecuniary 

credit of these children of dejection. 
Such mejancholics are apt to fly for relief 
to sottishness. Still the Calvinists, in 
general, are seen to be industrious, provie 
dent, continent, neat, hospitable, but in 
other respects frugal, loth to military ser- 
vice, lovers of justece, of order, and of 
civil liberty. These are qualities, on the 
whole, desirable in the numerous class 
of trgdesmen: it seems easier to increase 
their happiness than their utility. 

Other sects are insufficiently vast to be 
appreciated inthegross. One cannot yet 
decide whether the Sucinians owe the mee 
ritorious qualities by which they are dis- 
tinguished, to. their station in society, or 
to the influence of their favourite writers. 
Unitarianism is not yet vulgarized ; but 
trom the recent reports of the Anti-trinita- 
ria) missionaries, it may be suspected 
that, in proportionas the sect gains ground 
among the vulgar, it will have to adopt 
something of the cant, the bigotry, and 
the zeal, for positive opinions, which com- 
mon!y charactenze the vulgar. The [tae 
lian and Polish Unitarians appeared, while 
the sect was new, to aim at allying the 
splendid ritual of Rome with the sunpile 
creed of theism, and to aspire at blending 
the taste of the Catholic, the principle of 
the Calvinist, aud the liberality of the phi- 
losopher. But notwithstanding the con- 
ventions of noblemen held at Vicenza and 
at Cracow, the Unitarian party could no 
where attain the ascendancy, either ia 
the dukedums of Ltaly, or in the republic 
of Poland, ‘The educated and ambitious 
ranks gradually slid back through unbe- 
lief to conformity ; the forsaken multitude 
was classed with fanatic Anabaptists, and 
squeezed, between contempt and oppres- 
sion, itd inactive insignificance. As 
Sucinianisim is peculiarly the reverse of a 

mystical 
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mystical sect, it must be favourable to the 
evolution of the reasoning faculty, and 1s 
therefore perhaps suicidal. In Hoiland, 
and elsewhere, it died out less from retu- 
tation, or persecution, than from internal 
causes. 

The merely philosophic sects have also 
their use. ‘Teachers of this persuasion 
have been very etlicacious 1 resisting Va- 
rious pernicious moral prejudices, which 
have occasionally resultea from excessive 
attachment to the sacred books. The 
attempts of the Anabaptists to introduce 
community of goods, of the Quakers to 
abolish military service, of the Calvinists 
to extinguish tornication, of the Catholics 
to torture and burn alive for heresy, have 
been got under, not by the arguments of 
theology, but by those of philosophy. There 
i8 a reciprocity of morality necessary in 
the external relations of states, to which 
Scripture is less plastic than reason, 
Hence every civilized society has found 
it expedient to keep alive an illuminated 
sect,litted either by pride or science,above 
ail the forms of popular credulity. In 
many churches of the once Lutheran pro- 
vinces of Germany, the anti-supernatu- 
ralist christianity of the professors Eich- 
horn and Paulus has lately been brought 
to anchor on the sacred books. InChina, 
the religious establishment of the countr 
is habitually engaged in a like hostility 
against all the forms of saperstition. Yet 
am Germany, as in China, to a large body 
of the people, such opinions are unwel. 
comely licentious. 

Nor are the Jews undeserving an ap- 
propriate and limited patronage. They 
have, indeed, some usages which interfere 
with sociability,and which are necessaril 
en impediment to that neighbourly interes 
course with Christians, which would tend 
to efface reciprocal dislikes. Such are 
their notions about diet. In early and 
ignorant communities, it is expedient to 
teach the essential arts of life in the laws. 
We have statutes which direct how to 
brew, and how to bake, and which ren- 
der criminal a departure from the national 
recipe. We have also laws about fish and 
butcher's meat, which resist the sale and 
use of unwholssome food. The Jews 
have many such laws, which divide ani- 
mals into clean and unclean, or, as the 
words ought to be rendered, into whole. 
some and unwholesome. The Jews wis 
to keep theirsabbath onthe seventh day; 
but, since the alteration of the calendar, 
~— keep it wrong, and might as 

p it onthe Sunday, The Jews 
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encourage among their children a pre. 
dilection for some occupations, which are 
necessarily held in disrepute; such as 
pediary, frippery, pawn-broking, and 
usury. A pedlar will always appear to be 
a cheat, because he must always charge 
higher thana stationary shopkeeper. In 
addition to the regular profit of the re. 
tailer, he must be paid for the porterage 
of his wares from door to door, and forthe 
time lost in fruitless applications. Frippery 
will always be held somewhat offeusive. 
The man who sells his cast-off clothes in- 
stead of giving them away, is ashamed of 
the avarice or penury which thatimplies ; 
he dislikes therefore to see his fripperer, 
which reminds him of a meanness. Pawn 
broking is regulated by law ; it is often an 
honest and useful employment, and might 
be a most humane and generous occu- 
pation: but it can never be an honour- 
able one. A sense of shame inevitably 
haunts the man who pledges his watch, 

or the woman who pawns a Cloak, to re- 

lieve the necessities even of a sick child. 
Usury is odious: not merely because the 

lawgiver has idly made it a crime, but 

because, in all cases of bankruptcy, those 
persons who have received exorbitant 

interests for their advances, Appear to be 

the only persons benefited at the expense 
of more scrupulous creditors, In all these 

branches of commerce, and other such 

might be enumerated, the nature of the 
employment tends to excite a feeling of 
disgust, which is improperly transferred 
to the Jewish people, because it happens 
that they frequently exercise such em- 

ployments. By preferring for their chil- 

dren the more respectable lines of bus!- 

ness, hostile prejudices would abate ; but 

society would still be compelled to seek 
out other persons for this division of la- 
bour. And to whatever individuals it be 
consigned, moral instruction and admoe 
nition is surely expedient. 

If so many forms of sectarism can. 
strike root in a given community with 
obvious advantage to the whole, why 
should they not be all alike favoured by 
the magistrate? They would then seve- 
rally be embraced by the adapted con- 
verts, and prevail every where in the de- 
sirable proportions. The charities of 
tolerance abound most where piety has 
inany shapes. Moral competition, and, 
general instruction, is increased by the 
variety of sects, 

And why should they not be suffered 


to ramify within, as we as without, the 
national church? 


Su ppose 





Suppose the Act of Uniformity re- 
pealed.—A duke of Grafton might then 
present the benefices of which he has the 
advowson to his Unitarian chaplains. A 
lord Petre might bestow similar prefer- 
ment ou eminent catholics—on a Geddes, 
ora Milner. If the Jew-banker Gold- 
smid acquired with his estate a vacant 
presentation, he might allow the tythe of 
his parish toa rabbi, Mr. Wilberforce 
could confer livings on his evangelists; 
and lord Sheffield on a disciple of Gibbon. 
God keeps many religious, said the Go- 
thic king Theoduric, why should not we? 

The etfects of this change could not but 

be advantageous. Every sect, inasmuch 
as it had converted to its persuasion the 
property of the country, would acquire a 
share of the advowsons, and station itself 
in the national church. <A co-establish- 
ment of all religions would be accom- 
plished, in which each wculd have an ex- 
tent of influence equitably proportioned 
to the wealth of its votaries. A consider- 
able comprehension of dissenters would 
immediately result; and with the wish and 
power to acquire the use and property of 
the established temples,an altered feeling, 
the harbinger of constitutional loyalty, 
would pervade all tine ancient separatists. 
The danger which the Greek empire for- 
merly, and which our own country lately, 
incurred,of finding among itsschismatics a 
pernicious foreign faction, would cease 
with the intolerance of the magistrate, 
which both there and here occasioned that 
incalculable evil. The chieftains, not only 
of the embodied, but of the literary, 
sects, finding the ecclesiastic order open 
to them unconditionally, and without any 
subscribed definitions of opinion, would 
more generally embrace it: and all classes 
of public instructors, the men of letters 
and science, the poets and artists, might 
be conveniently patronized out of tue 
revenues of the hierarchy. Thus, all sects, 
popular and philosophic, would acquire 
@ cummen interest in the preservation of 
such a church, and would join ina cho- 
rus of Esto perpetua ! 

The patronage of the sovereign would 
remain as at present in point of amount; 
but as the number of claimants on public 
grounds would be increased, more of 
that patronage would be given to merit, 
aud less to favouritism. The right of 
presenting prebends to laymen already 
resides in the Crown—Camden having 
been rewarded for his literary exertions 
by queen Elizabeth with a prebendal 
stall. A repeal of the Act of Uniformity 


would, im fact, extead this right of lay 
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patronage indefinitely: and surely the pa- 
triotic statesman, instead of making a new 
pension for every new exertion, ought to 
hold it better to divert into an useful 
channel some of those preferments which 
are become superfluous to the encourage- 
ment of theological literature, and which 
ouly operate as bounties for advocating 
the cause of ecclesiastic monopoly and: 
intolerance. Without burdening afresh 
the people, the means would thus exist of 
recompensing their real illustrators and: 
benefactors: the mighty machine, erected 
by the efforts of a barbaric superstition, 
would retain its energies unimpaired, but 
be employed in diffusing the lessons of 
civilization, and in remunerating the toils 
of unbiassed learning and creative genius. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
SI believe no description of Aldere 
ley Edge in Cheshire, and the 
Cobalt Mine lately discovered there, 
has yet been published, pernaps the in- 
closed account may be acceptable to 
your readers. 

Alderley Edge is an eminence situs 
ated about five miles west from Maccles- 
field, from which place the road rises by 
an almost imperceptible ascent througir 
narrow sandy laucs; the sand chiefly of 
a reddish-brown colour: so very graduab 
is the rise, that when you approach the 
western side declivity, which is much 
steeper, you are astonished with the vast 
extent of country which at once opens 
upon the sight. ‘The whole plain of the 
county of Cheshire, with a part of Lane 
cashire, stretching from the feet of the 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire hills to the 
sea: the pastures, woods, and villages, 
the towns of Stockport and Manchester, 
the distant smoke of the city of Chester, 
with the blue mountains of Wales on the 
horizon, form part of the features of the 
scene. Qu the eastern side rise the 
De:byshire and Yorkshire hills, which 
are part of the central range that passes 
through these counties. The whole 
prospect Comprises a scene of extensive 
and varied magnificence, which can 
scarcely be equalied in the kingdom. 
After a month’s residence amongst the 
mines and naked mountains of the 
High Peak, a sudden view of so much 
fertility and grandeur was peculiarly ex. 
hilarating and delightful. The hill ona 
which I stuod is low, compared with most 
of our secondary bills: but being de- 
tached from the central range, and ad- 
vanced several mules towards the — 
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ef Cheshire, there is nothing to obstruct 
the view from thence to the Irish sea. 
But this place is an object of more In- 
terest to the mineralogist than the pic- 
turesque tourist: 1 the space of a tew 
acres, he may be presented with ores of 
most of the metals found in England, but 
placed in such situations, aud presenting 
such appearances, as are rarely to be seen 
elsewere. The hill is evidently of allue 
vial formation, being composed chnefly 
of gravel, and sott white and reddish 
sand-stone ; the white is intermixed with 
rounded quartz pebbles, the red with 
particles of mica. Tusome parts the red 
and white sand-stone assume a nearly 
stratified appearance; in others, the red 
stone intersects the white in very thin 
seams, branching in various directions. 
In the white sandstone are found various 
ores of lead, as small portions of compact 
galena; and the same in a granular state 
wtermixed with sand-stone. In other 
places, paruicics of biuge and brown ore 
were collected in nodules ol varioussizes, 
and mubedded aluny with pebbles in the 
sand-rock, like currants In a pudding, 
The black ore or earth of lead, is here 
met with; and the carbonate or white 
ore; but iutermixed, like the others, with 
sand-stone. ‘These ores do not lie in 
regular veins, horizontally or verti- 
cally inclined, but are tound in masses, 
or intersecung and wixing with the sand- 
stone and pebbles. In some few places 
there are appearances of a regular vein, 
in which there are seams of cawk inter- 
spersed between the sand-rock and the 
ere; but these appearances are soon lost, 
and the vein is broken off and thrown 
into a state of coulusion, The cawk* 
is also mixed with quartz pebbles. These 
ores are found in considerable quantities, 
and smelted at the place, but they are 
in general poor in quality. Cupper ore 
was formerly got here in large quautities, 
as appears by the scoriz or slagg which 
remains, ‘The works have been discon- 
unued during nearly forty years. The 
copper was taken to Macclesfield ; and, 
with calamie from Derbyshire, made 
into brass at that place. Last summer 
an attempt was made again to get the 
ore, and a furnace erected for reducing 
te I was there the day after the trial, 
which had net succeeded, owing to the 
poorness of the ore, and want of skill 





~~ . . 2 ; ’ 
I regret that I did not examine this sub. 


stance more particularly ; I Suspect it to cone 


tain beroseleniie and calc spar, luke the cawk 
@ Derbyshise, 
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in the persons employed. I could dis. 
cern the presence of copper in small 
streaks in the product, by the assistance 
of a lens, and also on the irons employed 
to stir the ore when in fusion. The cop» 
per ores are found intermixed with those 
of lead, lying in the confused state [ 
have deseribed. Something like a revue 
lar vein was opened last summer, its dis 
rection nearly vertical, its width about 
three feet, with a floor of cawk inter. 
posed between the ore and the rock on 
one side ; the other was umted with the 
sand-ruck. The ore, as it was called, 
was of a reddisiiebrown colour, extremely 
hard, with quartz pebbles inbedded 
within it. Neither its specie gravity, 
nor appearance, gave indication of the 
presence of copper. On trial, [ found 
it precipitated that metal upon iron Frora 
a nitrous solution. It is more propeily 
an iruuestone combined with copper py- 
rites, than an ore of copper: it contains 
very little of the latter metal. The most 
remarkable production of the place is 
cobait ore, which was very recently dis- 
covered here, existing in the red sande 
stone. It had long been unnoticed or 
employed in mending the reads, untila 

miner, who had worked upon the Conti- 
nent, and. seen the cobalt ores of Saxony, 

first discovered it in the estate of a gen- 
tieman in the neighbourhood. ‘The at. 
tention of the tenants of the Alderley 

Mines was then directed to the subject, 

aud the Cobalt mines were let for one 
thousand pounds per annuum, to a come 

pany near Pontefract, in Yorkshire. 

The proprietor of Alderley Edge is Sir 
I. T. Stanley, bart. whose grounds and 

seat are in its immediate vicinity. The 
ores of cobalt, so valuable to the manu. 
facturers of porcelain and paper, are very 
scarce iv this island, They have been 
found ‘in small quantities in Cornwall, 
chiefly of the kind called grey cotialt ore, 

which contains cobalt combined with 

iron and arsenic. The ore at Alderley 
is the black cobalt ochre of mineralogists. 
It is in the form of grains, of a bluish- 

black colour, ‘The best specimens in 

colour and appearance, resemble grains 
of gunpowder, disseminated in red sande 
Stone, or lying in thin seams between 

the stone, which has a shistose or slaty 
fracture. It lies from eight to ten yards 
under the surface, and is got outin thin 
pieces, and separated afterwards as 
much as possible from the stone; it is 
then packed in tubs, and sent near Pon. 
tetract, where it is manufactured into 
aumalt, Amidst the confusion of mineral 


substances 
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suustances at this place, there are some 
distinct features of regularity. The co- 
balt ore is stratified, and though near, is 
separate from the other ores: itis chiefly, 
if not entirely, in the red sand-stone. It 
lies near the surface, and is evidently of 
Jater formation than the other part of 


the hill; as the red sand-stone, where it 


is found, always lies upon, or intersects, 
the white. The latter stone is the repo. 
sitory of the other metals. 

The quality of the smalt produced from 
it does not equal that made from foreign 
cobalt, Whether this inferiority arise 
trum the nature of the ore, or some de- 
fect inthe process of separation, may be 
doubtful. Cobalt is one of the most re- 
fractory metals in the hands of the che- 
mical analyst. It is so intimately com. 
bined with iron, nickel, and arsenic, that 
its separation, in a state of perfect purity, 
is A process requiring great care, and ate 
tended with considerable difficulty. Co- 
bale, in its metallic form, has not hitherto 
been applied to any useful purpose. 
Amongst German miners cobalt ores 
were lung known, before their nature or 
use was suspected. Finding frequently 
a black substance, which impeded their 
progress in the mines, cut across the 
metallic veins, and occasioned them 
much trouble, they called it cobbel, the 
name of a fearful dwmon, the genius of 
these subterranean abodes; against 
whose wicked machinations their priests 
had a Latin form of prayer, in which he 
is styled Cobalus. In Yorkshire, where 
many Saxon words are retained, ignorant 
nurses still appal the terrified imagination 
of children, with the threatened approach 
of Cobby. 

The ores of cobalt are separated as 
much as possible from the other minerals 
with which they are combined ; the blue 
oxyd is then fused with powdered flints, 
and forms the substance called -zaffre, 
used to give the beautiful blue colouring 
tochina. It is also employed in forming 
blue enamels. With a different portion 
of siliceous earth and potash, it forms a 
blue glass, which is afterwards finely pul- 
verized and washed; thisis smalt; which 
is used to give the blue tint to writing 
paper. From the coarse smalts are made 
the powder and stone-blue of commerce, 
used by laundresses. For nearly the 
whole of these articles we are indebted 
to the Continent. I think it is bighly 
probable, that, were the western side of 
our island scientifically explored, many 
repositories of this valuable mineral 
Monxtuty Mas, No, 209, 
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would be found, The geritleman on 
whose adjoining estate the ore of cobalt 
was first found, has hitherto declined all 
offers for the purchase of it: it is be- 
lieved to be of a superior quality to that 
at Alderley. ‘The works of the company 
at Pontefract, owing to particular circum- 
stances, and the ditliculties attending 
other extensive speculations, were sus 
pended at the close of the last year, 1810. 
The general appearance of the mineral 
substances at Alderley, their position 
and intermixture with rounded pieces of 
quartz, prove, I think, they have been 
washed down from higher metatlierous 
hills, once existing near the place, and 
that they have been carried and depu- 
sited in their present situation by cur- 
rents and eddies, when the whole plains 
of the counties of Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire were covered with the sea; which 
bas once been the case, there can be little 
doubt. The existence of pebbles in me- 
tallic veins is mentioned by Werner as 
occurring in Hesse, and other parts of 
Europe ; and he adduces these iacts in 
proof of his theory. ‘The same appeare 
ances at Alderley, I think, prove only 
that the hill is composed from the debris 
and ruins of other mines and rocks, and 
that any general geological conclusions 
drawn from this place, would not be ap- 
plicable to regular mining districts. 

In a future Numbey I may probably 
offer some further observations on this 
part of the kingdom, In the mean time, 
[trust you will allow me to correct a no- 
tice respecting myself, which has been 
inserted in your Magazine of the last 
month, in which it is stated that I had 
discovered a new mode of analysing soils 
and minerals. The error probably arose 
from a mistaken idea of an undertaking 
in which I am engaged for the mineralo- 
gical survey and examination of estates, 
to ascertain the quality of the minerals 
by chemical analysis, and to accompany 
the survey with a manuscript description, 
In the proposals for the execution of this 
plan, Ihave laid claim to no discoveries, 
but such as are the legitimate deductions 
from mineralogical observation and 
chemical experiment. From these, if 
properly applied, landed proprietors 
might derive more advantage than from 
almost any other mode of national im 
provement; for hitherto, the application 
of mineralogical science to increase the 
value of land, has been greatly neglected 
in this country. Rosert BakEWwELI+ 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, ; ; 
MONG the papers of a valued friend 
A has been found the following analysis 
of Scott's Hunan Life, a poem of the last 
half century, which is now but little read, 
and which is, in fact, a versified and em. 
Dellished translation of the celebrated 
Greek Picture of Cebes, the model of so 
many modern allegories. Dr. Johnson, 
in his Vision of Theodsre, has profusely, 
borrowed trom it; and to Aikin’s Hal! of 
Science it has perhaps, though less obvi- 
ousiy, furnished some hints, Scotts 
oem, if elegant, is diffuse aud tedious ; 
7 as its moral tendency entitles it to 
lasting respect, it may possibly be wel- 
come to your readers to possess a Coli- 
gise sketch of its contents. 

‘The poem introduces certain strangers, 
who are are ushered into a ‘Vheban tem- 
ple, where votive offerings were suspend- 
ed, and whose attention is drawn by a 
tablet, designed for a picture of Haman 
Life. It represented a walled court, 
whence rose another; and higher still, a 
third. Attheyate of the nether areaa 
vast crowd seemed to wait, 

A hierophantapproachesthe strangers, 
and, after a short prehininary address, 
expounds to them the delineation, 

The * natal” gate, represents the num- 


bers thronging into mortal life. On one 


side the good genius of mankind exhibits 
the code of Reason and Delusion, on the 
other offers a bowl, whence all drink, 
some to fatal excess, others but taste, 
Jess erriivg and less blind. 

fle then proceeds to describe the first 
court, or the Sensual Life, with its attend- 
ant moral. ‘The Desires, Pleasurés, and 
Opinions, entice with powerful charms 
the unguarded mind. Ilappy chose 
whom Wisdom tutors, and consigns to 
night opilons, 

The strangers then behold a globe on 
which stands Fortune, blind, frantic, and 
deaf, whose tottering and unstable ball, 
when most trusted to, 1s most likely to 
deceive the footstep. Fortune is adored, 
or curst, by her various suitors, according 
to their success, 4 


‘Their atcention is next directed to the 
garden of Sensuality. Here 
Sin her powerful spells employs ; 


See Lewdness, loosely zon’d, her bosom bares; 
See Riot her luxurious bow! prepares. 


There stands Avidity, and dimpling 
Aduiation—all in watch for prey ; while 
the prodical, bereft at length of all re 
source, are left ia the dire 
wilment. 

™ 


— 
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The Cave of Punishment is next des 
scribed. At its entrance the Furies: 
In sentry see these haggard crones, whose 
brows 


Rude locks o’erhang, a frown their forehead 
plows 5 


High brandishing her lash, with stern re- 
gard 

Stands Punishment, an ever-waking ward; 

While sullen Melancholy mopes behind, 

Fix’d, with her head upon her knees reclin’d; 

And, frantic with remorseful fury, there 

Fierce Anguish stamps, and rends her shaggy 
hair. 

Loud Lamentation, wild Despair, are also 

personified ; and to some of these the caps 

tive is consigned, 

Unless, rare guest, Repentance o’er the gloom 

Ditfuse her radiance, and repeal his doom, 


In this case, the hand-maids of Truth, 
Right Opinion, and Good Desire, lead 
him to True Wisdom, who is sometimes 
personated by False Philosophy. 

The strangers now enquire by what 
distinctive marks the trae can be known 
from the counterfeit Wisdom. Their ree 
gard is directed to the second court, in 
which is pourtrayed the Studious Life, 
Here are assembled wrangling sophists, 
fanciful poets, laborious pedants; 

All, who in learned trifles spin their wit, 

Or comment on the works by triflers writ. 


In the walks of this academic court 
certain active and bewitching females ara 
present, who resemble lewd harlots, and 
who frequeutly entangle Art, Wit, and 
Reason, in their toils; until awakenedtua 


sense of their condition, the seduced shall 
have found 


Th’ exalted way toTruth’s enlightened ground: 
and, having quaffed her cathartic, are 
cleansed, healed, and saved. Yet, by 
loitering here, they are still in danger of 
degeueraty. 
Phe strangers now ask the faithful road, 
Which mounts us to the joys of Truth’s a 
bode. 
A strait and lonely gate is pointed out, 
its avenue a rugged rocky soil ; beyond 
the wicket rises the craggy mountain of 
Difliculty : 


each edge a brink 
Whence to vast depth dire pyecipices sink. 


Te v sister figures stand on the mountain, 
C outinence and Patience, stationed there 
by Wisdom, to urge on her sons. These 
Henerous guides, swift descending, draw 
up their trembling charge, *“with their own 
torce his panting breast they arm,” and as¢ 
sist his progress along the road to Virtues 

whose 
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whose blissful land is freed from the an- 
noyance 


Of thorny evil, or perplexing fear. 


The third court, or the Virtuous Life, 
is now to be examined by the strangers. 
Lofty groves, and delicious bowers, en- 
circling a juminous cnamelled meadow, 
are there depicted: these are the abode 
of all the Virtues, and of Happiness, 
whose palace, encircied by a golden wall, 
has a gate of diamond. 

Henceare expeiled Biindness and Error, 
and high-boasting Pride, Intemperauce, 
Lust,Wrath, Avarice, and all the Plagues 
which, in the first court, oppressed the 
pupil. On his admission, the Virtues 
approach to hail their enraptured guest. 
See Knowledge grasping a refulgent star ; 
Sce Fortitude in panoply of war; 

Justice her even scale aloft displays, 
And rights both human and divine she weighs. 


There Moderation, Liberality, Temper- 
auce, Meekness, Probity, attend to lead 
their votary to Happiness, the rewarder of 
the just. 

They are then directed toa lofty castle. 
This majestic pile extends its front above 
a hill, whose boundless prospect com- 
taands the courts below. Within the 
porch, high on a jasper throne, sits Hap- 
aaa e the imperial mother, who adorns 

ver hero with a starry crown, 
honourable meed 
Of conquests won by many a valiant deed, 


The curiosity of the strangers enquires 
what conquests. They learn that these 
were of the moral kind: that he had sube 
dued the Bad Habits, formidable beasts, 
to which he was once a weak prey, nearly 
devoured ; until rouzed from his sloth, he 
attacked them and curbed with a powers 
ful chain. “The hierophant describes 
these foes of mankind, Error, Ignorance, 
Impatience, Incontinence, Avarice, and 
numbers more; and again panegyrizes, as 
man’s proper bliss, independent of power 
and wealth, a self-approving conscience, 
the true substantial peace. 

ee 
To ihe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
EFORE the destruction of monas- 
' teries, the poor were under the pro- 
tection of the church, alterwards commit- 
ted to parish-otficers; and the very excellent 
principle established by the statute of 
Elizabeth, for their food, clothing, and em- 
ployment, was only defeated. by the mode 
adopted for epfurcing it—the principle 
was national ; the practice, parochial. 
Limiting the burthen to a mere parochial 
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fund, laid the foundation of the evils 
which followed ; these have rendered the 
machinery so very complex, that very few, 
even of the lawyers themselves, understand 
the subject. ~The number of legal deci- 
sions ot the snperior courts upon Settle- 
ment Cases, from the Quarter Session, 
form as complete a code of jaws for be- 
wildering and contounding the judginent, 
as ingenuity could suggest. 

Tins statute, in the same breath in 
which it announced a great national prin- 
ciple, crippled and Lound it in swaddimng- 
clothes, by declaring, that every parish 
should maintain its own poor ; for, quedti- 
ons arising who where to be considered 
as the poor of the parish, several acts af- 
terwards passed to ascertain them, To 
enter into the detail would be tedious; but 
from the multiplicity of statutes and de- 
cisions, the settlement of the poor now 
depends upon ten distinct general heads + 
Birth, Apprenticeship, Certificate, Estate, 
Hiring and Service, Marriage, Ofhce, Pur- 
chase, Rating, and Renting a Lenement. 
Funds destined to the relief of the languid 
and distressed, have been dissipated in 
attempting to remove the burthen of 
maintenance from limits, in which the un- 
happy wanderer sought shelter. 

For more than two centuries have the 
poor been driven up and down, olten af- 
flicted with disease and infirmity, to the 
imminent danger of life. Let us imagine 
a poor woman just delivered of a child, 
deserted by her husband, and cast upon 
the parish, waiting for the Doctor’s cer- 
tificate of her being sufficiently recovered 
to be removed to a distant settlement 
in an inclement season. Upon such oc- 
casion, an appeal to the passions may be 
fairly allowed, for it is only by arousing 
ihe feelings, we hope to meliorate the 
condition of the poor. 

National protection is not confined to 
locality, nor can the pauper receive a bet- 
ter or cheaper maintenance, by transporte 
ing him to a place of settlement near 200 
miles. 

If the desire for reform be sincere, we 
must not affect alarm at novelty in prac- 
tice, convinced by experience of the utter 
insufficiency of particular systems : to suf 
fer them to remain, is shutting our eyes 
against the light, and sinning against con- 
viction, ‘To meliorate what is false, is a, 
vain attempt; radical defects may be ree 
moved, but never admit of improvement. 
Many laws have passed; and as many thou- 
sands pursuing the same plan, would be 
equally fruitless. What is the ccuse of the 
removal? the answer is, to get rid of the 

burthers 


burthen Then let the fund be national, 
and instantly vanish parish removals, 
appeals, certificates, and settlement 
cases, with all the miserable train of end- 
less litigation upon questions of no other 
importance, than as the poor man’s natu- 
rai liberty is abridged, and to encourage 
a praetice which obstructs labour, and 1s 
therefore at once an injury tothe state 
and an aggravation of distress. Treat- 
ing the poor asthe children of a particular 
district, is a petty expedient; and this 
forsooth, because it was the place where 
their parents were born, or casually resi- 
ded. Is not the king imtitled to their 
allegiance, as members of the state; and 
are thev, on account of poverty, to be ex- 
cluded from the ordinary pale of pro- 
tection, andto be imprisoned within their 
own parish? ‘The enjoyment of natural 
liberty, not incompatible with public 
safetv, might be allowed as their consola- 
tion—Their country should be their set- 
tlement, the nation their guardians, 

In order to economy, the plan must be 
simple and universal. Under the fostering 
hand of national protection, the poor 
would feel that they have a home to fight 
for, a country to defend. This grand ob- 
ject accomplished, the vessel of state, 
although on a dangerous sea, in a tempest, 
may yet brave the storm; but when every 
heart and hand are wanted in the steer- 
age, leave none to perish on the rocks, 
nor unprotected after her arrival in port. 

ist. Establish a national fund by an 
equal annual pound-rate on all visible 
property throughout the country; the 
first not exceeding the average of the pre- 
sent rates. 

2d. Establish Boards of Governors, 
applicable as near as may be to an equal 
number of inhabited houses; one in the 
most extensive parish; and where two or 
more are of nearly an equal extent, they 
may for this purpose be joined, under the 
direction of the Quarter Session. 

Sd. Justices resident within the divi- 
sion, qualified for governors, to act with 
six others, returned by the division, 
chosen by ballot: each person assessed, to 


vote, 


4th. Appoint three sets of treasurers, 


for promptitude in payments, and to 
facile reimbursemefts to districts 
znd counties in which the expenditures 
niuy have exceeded their respective quo- 
tas-—a Ucusurer for each district, a coun- 
ty and a.national treasurer; the rates 
payable to the treasurer of the district: 
Gecare tye balance annually ; let him ace 
Scidiuugly recewe from, or pay to, the 
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_ 


county treasurer; the latter, in like man- 
ner, receive from, or pay to, the national 
treasurer. The accounts of district trea- 
surers certified to the county treasurers, 
those of the latter to the national treas 
surer: deficiency in the national treasury 
provided for by the ensuing rate. Dise 
tricts, guilty of wanton excess In expene 
diture, chargeable with it. 

5th, Paupers not removable without 
their consent; and all rermovals with such 
consent, at the public expence, subject 
to the discretion of the Board of Gover 
nors. 

6th. The Boards may convert parish 
workhouses, or any other parochial buil- 
ding, into temporary lodgings for them 
within the district, and out of the savings 
may erect schools of industry, purchase 
materials and implenients for their em- 
ployment, appoint officers, and make 
weekly allowances to each pauper, or 
family, according to the numbers. 

7th. All beggars to be apprehended 
and conveyed before the governors, who 
should commit them to hard labor to the 
House of Correction within the district, 
or for the county, for one week : for every 
subsequent offence, the quantum of the 
preceding punishment doubled. 

8th. The Boards to make other regula- 
tions necessary to forward the general 
plan, and to carry the law into execus 
tion, 

—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the coMPULSIVE BINDING-OUT of 
POOR CHILDREN APPRENTICES, without 
their own, or the consent of their 
PARENTS, 

HAVE omitted longer than I could 

have wished, to notice the case of 
binding-out a child at a great distance 
from the father by compulsion. 

If proper persons can be found in the 
same parish, they ought certainly to be 
preferred, 

The act of binding-outa child, with- 
out either its own consent or that of 
its parents, tends so much to violate 
humanity and natural right, without 
which there is Nloxtrue policy, that it 
ought to be most strictly watched. It 
depends on 43 Eliz. c. 2. § 5, which 
1s the foundation of the English system 
of the Poor Laws, I cannot say that I 


think this the best part of it. By this 
act, any male child, ifit appear that bis 
parents are not able to maintain it, 
either the child, or they become charge? 
able to the parish, may be bound out till 
twenty-one, and a female tll twentys 
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or marriage, by the parish-officers, with 
the assent of two justices, to be appren- 
tices where they shall see convenient. 
And it has been determined, that both 
justices must be present, for that it is a 


judicial* act, and not merely ministerial ; 


they being bound to exercise their best 
deliberation as to the fitness of the per- 
son, the place, and the employment, to 
which the apprentice is to be bound. It 
would be void, if they were not both 
present at the binding: their assent is 
not formal, but necessary; and they are 
bound to withhold it if they see any rea- 
sonable objection. 

It is manifest that convenient means 
what is Atting, (x¥nxev) in every view. 
The circumstances of the case must be 
peculiar and clear, and- very strongly 
proved, to justify the binding-out to a 
very great distance from the dwelling 
of the chid, or of the parent; much 
more from almost one side o: the isiand 
to the other. 

Ifan evident abuse of power should in 
any such case be detected, the justices 
would, of course, be criminally answer- 
able; either by indictment or informa- 
tion, according to the circumstance; or 
the father might bring an action of spe- 
ial trespass on the case. 

The binding-out of apprentices at the 
age of ten years, under 3 Anne, c. 6, 
is certainly an exceedingly strong ine 
stance of legislative interference. 


P.S. Where an incorporated hundred in- 
terfered to bind-out a child to service, with- 
out consent of the child, the legislature ‘not 
having entrusted them with such a power, it 
met with the strongest reprehension from 
Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough. 

I should greatly doubt the validity of a 
binding under either Act, where the child 
was not present at the binding: for how 
ptherwise are the justices to judge of its 
fitness to be bound as proposed. | 

- —--F 
ILLNESS MITIGABLE BY MUSIC, 

In a late illness, which has been and is 
the subject of public solicitude, I take 
the liberty of intimating, and especially 
considering the habitual predilection of 


the sufferer for the highest compositions: 


in that divine art, that the disorder may 
be at least considerably alleviated, and 
possibly even removed, by music; mean- 
Ing, assuredly, music of the slow, soft, 
and soothing, kind. In the selection, 
¢are would of course be taken, if. it 
should be thought adviseable to try its 
influence, to avoid every thing likely to 
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excite painful associations, or any strong 
emotion, 

The tranquillising power of music is ne 
new idea, It is a fact of repeated expe- 
rience, more or less observed in every 
age and country; and whether we regard 
that assemblape of sensative powers, 
which we call our body, or that active 
energy which we denominate mind, the 
salutary and venign influence of harmo- 
nious sound appears every way conforme. 
able to Nature. 

Nov. 22, 1810, Caret Lorrr, 
ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazsae. 
SIR, 
WAS exceedingly glad to see the sub- 
ject of the present war taken up by 
your correspondent, “‘ A True Briton ;” 
and I further hope that it will be re- 
sumed in every succeeding Magazine, till 
the thing itself, melancholy and distres- 
ing In every puint of view, shall wholly 
cease to exist. 

Descriptions of this kind, in order te 
leave behind them a due impression og 
the reader’s mind; should be as brief as 
possible; and therefore i shall instantly 
proceed to answer your correspondent’s 
questions. 

1. What are the English fighting for? 

I was about to amend this interrogas 
tory, and to make it “ compelled te 
fight for,” till I recollected that, from the 
most artful means that perhaps have 
ever been practised, the very people 
themselves have been deluded into a 
belief in the justice and necessity of the 
measure. Indeed, a very considerable 

ortion of the public, in the various 
shapes of lvan-mongers, contractors, 
army-agents, newspaper editers, tax 
gatherers, gun-smiths, gun-powder mer- 
chan, and merchants of all kinds, are 
most materially benefited by a continu. 
ation of the war, The wild beasts too 
at the City Menagerie, the Stocks 
Exchange, are incessantly grunting 
against peace, or roaring for eternal war, 
that they may fatten on the carcases of 
innocent men, All the jubilee tribe too 
are greatly interested on this occasion; 
and there is some reason to fear that 
they, or their descendants, will celebrate 
another jubilee for the fiftieth vear of the 
war. Even a branch of the constitution 
itself, the chef member of which we de- 
clare, and indeed happily know to be 
incapable of doing wrong, might be im- 
plicated in the suspicion of being in- 
terested in the profits of the war, if we 
did not hkewise know that all the pro- 
fits, or drojts, as they are legally termed, 
were 
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were gencrously applied towards the 
reduction of the public expences, or in 
rewarding the merits and services of emi- 
went characters. But to return to the 
question; it is to gratify ail the above 
classes, with the last exception; it 1s to 
humour and administer to the spleen 
and malice of clumsy, bafiled, and dis- 
appointed, ministers, against a successful 
foe, who has by their means alone been 
elevated to his present height of glory 
and pre-eminence ; it is to satisfy their 
unquenchable thirst after power and 

ationage, that we are still pursuing @ 
f. peless and indefinite contest, and that 
weare bleeding at every pore. 

2. What have been the motives and 
ob}: cts ot those persons who are the pro- 
muicis and abettors of this war? 

Tue mouves and objects are to enrich 
thens«lves and their adherents at the 
pubic expence; to accumulate all the 
wealth, and consequently the power, of 
the country into their own hands; and 
by the continuance of a war of unex- 
ampled expenditure, and which has cre- 
ated taxes to an amount unknown in any 
other (me or country, to extinguish the 
middle classes of society, and to depress 
that spirit of independance which, by 
constitutional exertions, could alone de- 
feat their purposes. 

3. llow are we to account for the ap- 
parent aputhy and inditference of the 
great mass of the people to the destruc- 
tive, impoverishing, and truly calamitous, 
effects of this long-protracted war? The 
answer is variously—as 1. From the gross 
and general corruption of the times, 
@. From the selfishness of the commer- 
cial part of the community, which, whilst 
i maintains by means of war carried on 
at the expence of others, a proud pre- 
eminence in weaith, feels not for the 
distvesses of those who are ruined by the 
War, and its unjust and unequal pres. 
Sure. 

3. From the monopoly of wealth in 
the hands of a few persens, and the con- 
sequent imterest which those persons 
bave, and the unfortunate power they 
Possess, of poverning and deluding others, 

4. From the interest which the nume. 
Fous Classes of individuals adverted to in 
the answer to question 1, have in the 
presecution and continuance of the war. 

_o From the great mass of the peopie 
themseives being driven from necessity 
to get money by every means in their 
power, whether honest or otherwise; 
from the consequent destruction of the 


wioral principle, as well as of the means, 


iden 


and even time, to occupy themselves in 
the concerns of the state, or in sober re~ 
flection on the miseries that await them: 
and fourthly, though not lastly, by any 
means, from the terror that almost every 
honest individual feels of the conse. 
quences to his interest, from any resist- 
ance to the principles of those on whom 
they may have dependance, 


Liverpool, Nov. 8, 1810. Z. 
ap 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N the Life of Mr. Beddoes, lately 
published by me, an accidental error 
has been detected, which I should be 
happy to avail myself of the medium of 
your Magazine to correct. 

From the account given at page 389, 
it would appear as if Dr, Craufuird had 
expressed a wish that further advice 
should be called in, when the alarming 
change had already taken place, which 
so shortly preceded Dr. Beddoes’s dis- 
solution. The fact however is, as [ have 
since been informed, that this wish was 
expressed not by Dr. Craufuird, but by 
some members of the family, and, though 
complied with on his part, was accom 
panied by a remark that it must neces~ 
sarily be useless. J. E. Srocke 

Bristol, Dec. 19, 1810. 
A ae 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On CONTINENTAL SUBSTITUTES (0 ree 
medy the scaRCcITY of SUGAR. 
gue still-repeated attempts of the 

people of the Continent to find out 
some tolerable substitute for West India 
sugar, evidently proves that those 
already discovered, are not fully satis- 
factory, and that al! the improvements 
and refinements of art and science have 
not been able to supply the obvious de- 
ficiency of this almost indispensable ar- 
ticle to the comfort of life, to which 
the greatest part of Europe is condemne 
ed, by the stubbornness of a tyrannic 
usurper. The endeavours of Dr. Achard 
to procure it from turnips, &c. are too 
old and tao well-known to need to be 
mentioned, Two other experiments 
seem about to share the same fate. 

I. Mr. Parmentier’s Syrup of Grapes. 
—This syrup was at first so much ap- 
proved of in the south of France, that in 
the autumn of 1808 nearly 200,000 cwt. 
were made, each valued at 100 franks, 
and it was called Sirop de Parmentier, 
to declare the common sentiments of 
gratitude entertained towards its in- 
ventor, In the month of December, 
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1807, Mr. Foaques, Chimiste Manufac- 
turier, as he styles hiruself, published the 


result of his enquiries into the nature of I 


this kind of syrup obtained from grapes 

growing near Paris, and in the beginning 

of the last year, the following remarks : 
1. That 4 hundred weight of the must 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 


N the Monthly Magazine of last 


month, [ observe a ciuim to the ine 


vention of the means of relieving ships in 
distress by firing a.shut fastened to a 
rope, made by Mr.Carey. I think it bug 


of these grapes evaporated at the heat of justice to others to mention, that near 


30 degrees of Mr. Reaumur’s thermo- 
meter, produces 125 pounds of syrup, 
without any art or extraneous addition, 
congealing into crystals of a spherical 
shape; and these being dried on linen 
cloths, through which ail the more fluid 
moisture passes, a quantity weighing 
about 75 pounds is left. 

2. That there remains, after the crys- 
tals are pressed out with proper force, 
60 pounds. 

3. That after having been purified and 
refined, it yields 40 pounds of beautiful 
cassonade sugar. 

4, That, should this be again refined 
and clarified, so as to possess a whiteness 
equal to Freach Orleans sugar, itmay be 
formed into loaves like the West India 
sugar, but at a reduction of the quantity 
to 16 pounds. 

5. That it is in this shape so compact 
and firm in allits parts, as to be able to 
bear exportation. 

6. That a single pound evaporated to 
sugar lumps, leaves only 10 or 11 ounces. 

{I. The Reverend Mr. Schregel’s Sugar 
from the Stalks of Turkey Wheat.—Se- 

veral years ago, Mr. Schregel, Pastor of 
Schwedt, tried to extract asyrup from 
the stalks of Turkey wheat, and the ex- 
periments made on a small quantity were 
very successful. He sowed a whole acre, 
Magdeburgh measure, (about 14 acre 
English) with five metzen, (somewhat 
more than $ of a bushel) of this grain, 
which produced about one wispel, (or 

§7§ London bushels,) in grain, andabout 

250 pounds of leaves, at the same time 

that four horse-waggon loads of tur- 

nips grew in the intermediate spaces. 

The heads, after the grain is taken off, 

are a very profitable fuel, and yieid 

ashes, of which one-fourth part is pot. 
ash. Mr. Schregel made a_ report 
on this subject to the king of Prussia, 
offering to publish instructions relative 
to the best mode of cultivation, and to 
explain the means by which the whole 
might be turned to the greatest advan- 
taye. His majesty commanded his privy 


counsellor, Mr, Thaer, to examine the 


facts more closely, and to report ac- 
cordingly, 





twenty years ago, I remember the same 
mode was suggested by Mr. Edward 
Brim, a brazier, of Portsea; and the 
experiment was actually tried, as [ uns 
derstand, in the presence of two naval 
ollicers ef the first eminence. 
experiment was tried here about fifteea 
years ago, by a sevjeant Bell, of the Ariil- 
lery. 
Manby, is entitled to the merit of the dise 
covery, may therefore be very fairly quese 
tioned. 


A similar 


How far Mr, Carey, or Captain 


WwW, N. 
Porisea, Jan. 14, 1811. 


Sa 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
N reply to Whistensis, on the game of 
Whust, 1 should conceive when A.A. 


win two double games, and B.B, one 
single, A.A, have gained four points: for 
ihis reason, viz. A.A.’s two double gaines 
constitute a rubber, or five points; but 
B.B. having won a single game, deduct 
it from A.A. s score, which leaves four 
points. 


if A.A. win two doubles, and B.B. 


one double, three points are in favor of 
A.A.: likewise, when A.A. win one dou. 
ble and one single, and B.B. one single, 
A.A. gain three points: when A.A, win 
one double and one single, and B.B. one 
double, A.A. gain two: when A.A, 
win two singles, and B.B. another sin- 
gle, A.A. gain two: when A.A. get 
two doubles, and B.B. none, A.A, must 
gain a bumper, which consists of five 
pots; when A.A, get two singles, and 
B.B. none, A.A. gain three: and, inthe 
instance of A.A. winning two singles, 
and B.B. one double, A.A, consequently 
gain only one point thereby, 


A.A, and B.B. 


+ — ese s-- 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
OUR Yorkshire correspondent of 
last month, § A Constant Reader,’ 
desires I would give him information on 
the following points: ‘ The species of 
grapes formerly raised in the vineyards 
of this country; and whether there be any 
treatise extant in our language, which 
de-cribes 
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describes the method of training the vine, 
adopted in the wine countries ;” by hich 
expression (wine) I apprehend his ques- 
tion to extend to the process of making 
the wine, that precious liquor being 
naturally the object of the vine culture. 

As to the species of grapes formerly in 
use, I know of no means by which such 
information can be obtainéd, since, note 
withstanding our press is overladen with 
tracts on the subject of almost every are 
ticle ef culture, it is remarkably short on 
that of the grape. Perhaps some fight 
might be obtamed from the compilations 
of Barnaby Goge, Gervase Markham, 
and others of their tine; and since, from 
Bradley and Laurence, and from the 
county histories of those districts more 
peculiarly adapted by soil and climate to 
the vine culture. Speecbley’s Culture of 
the Vine, is the only treatise of the pre- 
seat time, which has reached my know- 
ledge, and with his book [have yet pro- 
ceeded no farther than the utle-page, so 
cannot ascertain whether it will furnish 
the desired information, With respect 
to my own opinion, formed on proba- 
bility and some enquiry, the sorts of 
grapes used in our vineyards of old in 
Gloucestershire, Kent, Surry, Essex, and 
othe: counties, were the white and black, 
now found among the middling and lower 
housekeepers of those parts; the same 
varicties, in all probability, which are 
also found in Yorkshire. 

The method of training the vine in 
the wine countries, lL apprehend, is of 
hitle consequence to us, whose climate 
will not adimt its adoption. In conse- 
quence, we may always find the necessity 
of adhering to our established plan, of 
confining the out-door culture to our 
buildings, unless indeed it might be ex- 
tended by the mode of sheltered espaliers, 
ot which [ purpose to make experiment, 
Mr. Gibbs, seedsman to the Board of 
Agriculture, 1 observed, several years 
since, had séme vines at Brompton, 
trained to stakes ; but as I have not seen 
them of late, [ conclude, although L am 
not Certam, that they did not succeed. 
However, granting the shelter of a wall 
13 absolutely necessary to the vine in this 
country, there are very many inhabitants 
of both town and country, so well pro- 
vided im that respect, as to be able to 


raise grapes enough to furnish their own 
table with wine. Inthe m 


etropolis even, 
where, in some | 


: arts grapes both black 
and white, succeed well, what an immen. 


aly might be grown! But the object is 
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to make the wine, after we have provided 
the grapes: thatis to say, real wine, and 
not that wretched sugared and baby. 
slipslop, which passes muster under the 
denomination of home-made wine; and 
which, were it capable of making an 
Anacreon drunk, it would be rather with 
eructation than inspiration, Colonel 
Thornton’s late Tour in France, and the 
Histories of the Cape of Good Hope, I 
think, give some account both of training 
the vine, in those parts, and the process 
of wine-making. The chief difference, 
as I understand, between their wines 
manufacture and ours, and one reason 
of their high supcriority, is the total abe 
sence of water in their process, their 
wine being the pure fermented juice of 
the grape, with little or no additional 
ingredient but brandy; and in the red 
wines of Portugal, a certain root, both 
for strength and colour sake. 

The pure grape-juice of this country, 
however, it is said on experience, will 
make nothing but vinegar, it turning 
sour in a very short time; in course, that 
our wine-makers are compelled to the 
common process of boiling, and using 
water and sugar. This arises, we may 
suppose, from the inferior quality of our 
grapes, which should yet be a motive to 
us not to lower that quality still farther 
by the addition of water; and I have 
this year made the experiment, pro- 
viding, as far as my small skill will ad- 
mit, to counteract that acidity which £ 
really found to result, as L had been pre- 
viously informed. Any farther infor- 
mation on this, or other subjects, in my 
power to communicate, shall always be 
most heartily at your service. 


Middlesex, Dec. 16. L. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


\Y) Gove not debtors, and those who 
are in prison, but not for execu- 
tion, be made to work, as in America, 
to support themselves? Might not much 
useful labour, in this way, be performed 
in the Fleet, the King’s Bench, and other 
prisons in England, as well as in Scotland 
and [reland? Besides helping to support 
themselves, and forming a fund, on their 
rclease from prison, would not this keep 
many of them from idle pernicious 


habits, often the chief cause of their 
ecoming prisoners atall, The making 
@ prisoner work, and live soberly, would 
haturaily tend to reform him from lux- 
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urious habits; for, where sobriety and 
utility end, luxury begins. 
Walthamstow, James Hatt. 
Dec. 15, 1810. 

Re 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

AVING, during an excursion last 
H summer through some of the 
north-western counties, paid a visit to 
Hagley and the Leasowes, and having 
visited Hagley first, I was much struck 
with the vast difference between the ap- 
earance of that and the Leasowes. Of 
lagley, my opinion can be conveyed in 
few words; it is elegance itself: and the 
very great neatness in which it is kept, 
does great credit to Lord Lyttelton. . As 
for the Leasowes, it is in complete ruin, 
as far as neglect can make itso. But 
I must say, that there exists yet a certain 
romantic air, not dependant upon order 
or neatness, which struck me very forci- 
bly indeed, and sufficient to make it now 
well worth the attention of all lovers of 
picturesque beauty The ascent by 
Kiiss Dolman’s Urn is beautiful, and, in 
my opinion, equals any description by 
poets or painters. Had there been an 
Album in the house, I am not sure that I 
might not have offended hospitality by 


- the following lines: 


Rude truth, ingenuovs, must the minstrel 
Sing, 

Who midst these wilds hath wandered with 
regret ; 

Behold! o’er ruins wave our Shenstone’s 
groves, 

And the long grass round many a poet’s urn, 

Rankles and rots ; where erst the classic seat 

Which Lyttelton or Thomson deign’d to 
grace, 

Lies down the gross-fed ox, or roving sheep 

Herd aad intrude ; no welcome visitants, 

Save to the wight whom Fate hath o’er these , 
shades | 

Unseemly plac’d; the waters roll reproof, 

And many a spring a gurgling censure 
heaves. 

Spirit of Shenstone, ne'er forgive the wrong, 

The foul offence against the laws of Taste ! 

And ye, O sylvan shades! who even now, 

Amid the ruin rudely scattered round, 

Inspire the song of other days, and wake 

Such better feeling, which even Shenstone’s 
self 

Might envy the possession ; mark the steps 

Of that unseemly wight, whose foul neglect 

Your very roots shall tell; O let him hear 

Nor linnet, nor the thrush, nor nightingale, 

Amongst your quivering leaves; but in their 
stead 


Let the owl’s daily and nocturnal hoot 
For ever round his cwelling still be beard; 
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Ye waters murmer not; ye groves your 
shade 

Withhold ; and let the summer sun’s hot ray. 

Scorch him in punishment for such foul 
wrong. 


I cannot conclude upon this subject withe 
Out observing, that to neglect a plan of 
such acknowledged beauty as the Leas 
sowes, is, in my opinion, no light offence. 
Such situations become in some sort a 
national concern, and the character of 
Englishmen is involved in the disgrace. 
What, shail it be said, that, at the com. 
mencement of the nineteenth century, 
our taste jor the elegant and the beautilul, 
is gone; that what has been nursed with 
so much care, is neither regretted nor 
disapproved, in being suffered to go to 
ruin{ Forbid it genius! Forbid it men of 
taste! Forbid it inhabitant of the Leas 
sowes! whoever thou art; and let not the 
next summer pass without some aitempt 
to renew the former beauty and elevance 
of the domains of the admired Shene 
stone. 

Whilst upon the subject of poetry and 
poetic ground, I may be permitted to fill 
up the corner of the sheet by a close 
transiatiun of those beautiful lines of 
Catullus, quoted a few Magazines past, 
in your Lyceum of Ancient Literature, 
beginning ‘Ut flos in septis secretus,” &c. 
Some copies, I observe, have “ Nullo cons 
vulsus aratro;” your’s is, ** Nullo contusua 
aratro,” ia the next line. Perhaps tha 
difference is not very material; however, 
I prefer convuésus. 


As springs the flower in gardens fenc’d 


around, 

Unknown to beasts, no plough disturbs the 
ground ; 

Soft airs improve it; sun and showers con- 


spire, 
Of youths and maidens many the desire ; 
The same when Cfopp’d, its beauties all dee 
cay"d, 
No more’s desir’d by any youth or maid ; 
So, while the virgin yet untouch’d remains, 
She’s dear to ffiends, belov’d of all the 
swains; 
But when deflower’d, her charms no more 
appear, 
Or sweet to youth, or to the maidens dear, 
Jan, 2, 1811. SOMERSETIENSIS~: 
og + 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HAVE but just seen the remark of 
Londinensis, p. 41i. He calls no 
names, and I will reply with the respect 
which be seems to merit. I beg him to 
recullect the Marine Society, the deci- 
C Si0m 
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gion of Mr. Malthus on the question of 
War, and of the Bishop ot Landaff, m 
reply to Payne. Topprehend that there 
js less vice in a line-of-battle ship than a 
manufactory; and if 150,000 persons are 
nt once thrown out of employ, burglaries, 
&c. may be expected: I have seen num- 
bers of invalided soldiers, improved cha- 
racters. As to Britanicus, who, in his 
heavy, dry, obtuse basting, has railed at 
me, and contradicted all the great wri- 
ters on law and_ political economy, 
though [ put my name, and wrote with 
temper and good intention, he will of 
course sing out, 


Rule Britazia, Britavia rule the waves, 
For Brions never shail be slaves. 


(U presume he wili leave out a ¢, because 
he has left out an n,) which F shall ap- 
plaud greatly with Shakespeare’s owl, 
echoing 

Tu-whit, tu-whoo, a merry note ; 


a devree of spirits, at which this hard- 
working writer will be surprised, 
T. D. Fosprooke, 


re 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HERE present you with a subject 
B of Some importance to all Europe, 
and tothe history of the world. I send 
it without comparing its contents with 
the properties of things relating to it, I 
must acknowledge, that in my first at- 
tempting the following investigation, L 
had some apprehensions of failure, from 
the consideration of the unsuccessful 
labours of the learned of every age, on 
the samesubject. But when I reRected, 
that, of the import of old names, scarcely 
one in five hundred had been rightly 
rendered; and that among the attempts 
of the learned, the names which have 
been explained in your Magazine had 
been as much mistaken as to lnport, 
as the names Celte and Cymbri: when, 
in fine, I have abundantly shewn, that 
the meanmz of old names is no mys- 
tery; that they were coatrived in a 
very early age of the world, and formed 
with great art, whilst mankind used the 
saine terms fur the same features of 
Nature; and that at this dav these terns 
or ther roots, are to be found in the 
parr ae ; say, when {i consi- 
for retin ialalses oes ne “ctl as 
words Cy hi r dt we Bye. ivy - the 
| cand Cymdrithan I bad during 
mio were lue-ancient Highlanders be 
i ne ighianders; but 


of whom learned men had been as much 
mistaken, as they now are concerning 
the Celta and the Cimbri. 

“The best author on the subject of 
the Celtes,” says General Vallancey, “tis 
Monsieur Brigande, who, in 1762, pub- 
lished a small pamphlet, addresséd to 
the learned academies of Europe, under 
the title of Dissertation sur les Celtes 
Brigantes ; printed at Breghente dans le 
Tirol.” 

The following letter is also on the Cel- 
tes, which I address to those who will 
carefully examine the subject. 

It is granted by historians, that fathers, 
nd heads of families, were the first 
sovereigns, and that the patriarchal was 
the most ancient form of government. 
Hence mankind must have originally 
migrated in families; and time and ne= 
cessity only, from the great number of 
these, formed nations, The first inha- 
bitants coming in families, brought no 
national name; nor were any denomi- 
nations first given to places, but such as 
their natural situations implied. In 
time, however, tribes became numerous, 
and more general communication with 
each other became necessary; and now 
denominations of villages and districts 
were regulated, and more distinct appel- 
lations were given them, 

In Britain there were few inland pro- 
vinces, and the maritime districts took 
syhonymous names, expressive of their 
situations on the sea, in the same man- 
ner as towns on Streams, from the water 
which flowed by them. But provinces 
in kingdoms took also names from their 
hills, from streams, and other features ; 
and, as lands were to be portioned and 
distinguished by names, for knowing one 
part from another, so also would the 
different districts of kingdoms be dis- 
tinguished, in which these portions were 
situated. Hence then were kingdoms 
very early divided into portions, and 
soon after into provinces.- But king- 
doms were not only divided thus, but 
continents must also have been thus di- 
vided into nations and kingdoms: and, as 
tothe people of provinces would be given 
a provincial name, so also to the inhabi- 
tants ef kingdoms would be given @ 
national name, corresponding with their 
natural boundaries and situations. 

Shese principles, Mr. Editor, cannot 
reasonably be controverted, The word 


Celtes has been supposed to be a name 

givea in the earhest ages to the descends 

ants of Gomer; and it hath always been 

Guderstood that his progeny peopled 
2 

nearly 
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nearly all me ie The word has been 

said to imply horsemen, warriors, men 
of the woods, men with long hair and 
with tails, but whether these tails were 
of long hair, or such as Lord Monboddo 
describes belonging to his men in one 
of the Nicobar islands, I dare not de- 
cide. They have been derived also from 
Celtus, a son of Hercules and Polyphe- 
mia, and from many other mapplicable 
etymons. From these, and others which 
T shall quote, you will, Mr. Editor, 
scarcely know the Celts; but E will en- 
deavour to point out the import of their 
name satisfactorily to your readers, 

In doing this, you must not expect me 
to begin with Gomer, nor to trace them 
from Noah to Wales; you will allow me 
to survey a small part of the globe ouly, 
to view its features and its provinces. 

An antiquary or historian describes 
the remains of a people, a country, or 
place; but the import of the name by 
which this people, country, or place, is 
known, having rested in Cimmerian 
darkness from the earliest times, is al. 
ways mistaken or omitted. I will there- 
fore attempt to lay down a few more 
rules to dissipate this darkness. If, in 
doing this, l can arrest a mania with 
which Fancy has infected wise, learned, 
and really good men, of all ages, in 
tracing their descents, ny labour wall be 
fully compensated. 

Settlements, districts, provinces, and 
kingdoms, were in the earliest ages of 
the world, first named froin their prin- 
cipal features. The Hill Border, the 
Head Border, or the Water Border, in 
description, often reach to a great extent 
within or beyond this Hill, Head, or 
Water. The Dobuni of our own coun. 
try were the Stream-Borderers, from 
Dob, a Stream, and En, or An, varied to 
Un, a term- for--Border—Land,- These 
were also called the Huiccu, from Ic, 
Vic, or Wick, Border Land; and some of 
these people lived far from the Stream 
which gave them name. The Canti in- 
habited lands far from their Head which 
gave them name. The Belge, derived 
from Bel Border, and Ge Land, had intha- 
bitants far from their Border; and their 
name was translated Ham, or Border, by 
the Saxons, who never dreamt of their 
being any more the descendants of the 
Belge of the continent, than were the 
Cantu, the Regni, or other nations of 
this island. Land on the coast, often 

gave name to a great extent of land in 
the wmterior. Thus the Head of Lands in 
Spain which runs into the ecean, will be 
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found to have given name to the whole 


of that kingdom. In like manner, the 
Headiand af France gave denomination 
toa yreat part of that kingdom. But 
Headlands and Hills were very often de- 
scribed by the same words; and hence 
the ills on the borders of kingdoms, may 
also appropriately give names to their 
Border Lands, 
‘These principles being understood, 
I will now explain the name of a country 
referred to by ali writers, ancient and moe 
They say, that from Gomer came. 
the Galata. I will not deny this pro- 
buble conjecture; but from the principles 
here laid down, [ am to shew that Ga- 
latia took its name from the features of 
the country only. it 1s easy to conceive 
that the increase of mankind must have 
produced nations, and nationaéd names, as 
above deseribed: Ga/utea is such an one,. 
Monsieur Brigande says, “ that it is. 
the universal opinion of ali authors who 
have written on the origin of nations, 
that the Celtes were the children of Go- 
mer, the eldest son of Japhet. ‘This 
nation, from which so many others have 
sprung, lave preserved the name of their 
progenitor |rom the most early age after 
the deluge, down to the present days.” 
I will not follow this author, but refer to 
him: he acknowledges that it is easier to 
find an etymology for the name Celts, 
than to prove it to be a true one; but he 
renders it from the Hebrew word Gas 
letha, thrust out at a distance, pushed 
forwards. The Greek and Latin lane 
guages, he says, offer no resource for this 
etymology. Monsieur Perron, on the 
Celtes, mistaking the root of Cal or Cale, 
a head or hill, in finding the name 
Celt, supposes it to mean an durbour 
or port, which signifies, he says, the game 
with the Celte. Le here indeed ex- 
actly hits. the spelling, but mistakes the 
root from whence it came, and conse. 
quently the true meaning. He elsewhere 
however contradicts himself in this, as 
well us in a variety of other cases, and 
suppeses “the word Celta, as well ag 
Gaul, to imply powerful, valiaut, or va< 
lorous.” The Greeks, he says, also 
gave the name Galate to the Gauls, 
But the Celtz, at least a part of them, 
this author states,were cailed Cimbrians, 
and Cimomeriaus. Lhe word Cimbri, 
he inapplicably derives from the Latin 
Cimber, and this from Kimber or Kim-s 
per, which, in the Celtic, (he says) is a 
warrior. As for Cimmetian, it 18 what 
the ancient Grecians (he says) so!tened 
out af Cimbri,.or.Cimbrian ; aod here he 
ia 
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is again mistaken. He then states that 
a very ancient colony, no one ever knew 
when, or how, l believe, ‘* of the Celta, 
pave nainé to the Cimbric Chersonesus ; 
but here no proof is adduced, except 
that the Celtes had been accounted 
Cimmerians. His whole treatise is built 
en the unfounded supposition, that mea 
gave names to nations : his labour there- 
fore to trace and fix Celtic colonies in 
Furope and Asia, is great ; but his proofs 
of colonization are attended with so 
many absurdities, and so many old words 
ave used without being analysed, and 
without being given applicable imports, 
that you can rely on no premises which 
he assumes; and yet he says so many 
things which are worthy of notice, that 
he has been recommended by good au- 
thors. “ From the word Cal, a harbour, 
or Calis, the Romans, he thinks, formed 
Portus Iccius;” but he knew not the im- 
port of Calis, norlccius. Of the first 
af these, the ending in Js, means little, or 
low; and Jc is often a diminutive in 
names; hence Calis may imply the little 
Port; and Portus Iccius, the same: but 
Calis has a low projecting point of land ; 
and Cal, in this name, may mean Head, 
and Is imply low, which would exactly 
describe this territory, or head. What-he 
says of Portus-Cale, or Portugal, is more 
reasonable than most of his derivations: 
but of the import of Lusitania, he is to- 
tally in the dark; as he is also of Lyshon, 
or Lisbon. But to return to Galatia.— 
This comes from Col, or Cal, an head, 
(which is also written Gal) as in the fol- 
lowing examples: in Calcedon, in Ga- 
licia, in Galata, a mountain of Phocis; 
an Caledonia, in Galway, in Galloway, 
an Colophon, in Calpe, in Calabria, in 
Callipolis, now Gallipolis; and in an 
hundred other names of places begine 
ming with these syllables, situated on the 
globe, at heads,or ends of lands. Af, in 
Galatia, is the same as in Galata, an 
headland and suburb of Constantinople ; 
and, as in a great variety of other places, 
at is derived trom Ad, water. Ja, is ter- 
ritory ; and Galatia, whose head lies on 
the Euxine sea, will imply the Water 
Head, or Border Territory. The ety- 
mions thrust out at a distance,” and 
‘ pushed forward,” given by Monsieur 
B. are as near the truth perhaps as 
any terms taken from the common words 


OI fa guave, Which had ho direct re- 
: ‘eto the leatures of nature, could 
: ’ 


ucen produced ; but the 


word 
uf end, 


| here, and more particu. 
* Mag lustanees which follow, are 


so evidently meant by it in the names 
of so many head-lands, and land’s-ends, 


throughout the globe ; and its derivation | 


from Col or Cal, a head, is so direct, 
certain, and plain, that [ much wonder 
some one had not before discovered and 
proved its applicability. But authors 
have never looked to the world, and its 
naines, for the language of Nature; and 
taking for granted what wanted proof, 
contented themselves with supposing, 
mankind gave names to places, instead 
of places having given them these very 
names. Let us now trace this name to 
Iberia, Celt Iberia, Lusitania, Espana, 
Spain, Portugal. Spain, authors say, was 
early called Iberia, from a colony of 
[berians from Mount Caucasus; or 
from the river Iberus: yet the ancients, 
they say, considered Iberia only that 
part from the Pyrennees to Calpe. Not. 
withstanding, they assert, that the true 
Iberia was that part called Celt Iberia, 
from a body of Celts settling in it, 
bounded by the [berus: and they derive 
Iberia from the Hebrew Heber, .or the 
Chaldee, Syriac, or Phcenician, Ebra or 
Ibra, which, in the singular, implies a 
passage ; and in the plural, bounds or 
limits. It appears also, they state, tnat 
the Pheenicians called Spain Spanija, or 
Sphanija, from Shapan or Span, a rabbit, 
as it abounded with rabbits. 

Of the derivations, ‘* passage,” or 
“ bounds,” and “ limits,” nothing can be 
said ; because the great features of Nature 

do not refer to such denominations. 
A. B. 

ge 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE LETTERS OF A WANDERER- 
LETTER V. 

ees last 1 told you it was our inten- 
tion to proceed across the mountains 
to Haws-water ; and I am now seated 
ta give you some account of our excursion 
over one of the wildest tracks in Nature; 
where however, there was still much to in- 
terest us from its novelty, and being al- 
most wholly different from any thing we 
had seen before, afforded us considera- 
ble amusement, When we quitted Ken- 
dal, the morning was hazy, and heavy 
vapours occasionally floating over the 
distant mountains, obscured thera from 
sight, and rendered us apprehensive we 
should have an uncomfortable day. As it 
advanced towards noon, the sun emer- 
ged trom behind its sable shroud, and its 
vivitying beams soon cleared the air, and 
left us nothing more to wish for on the 
score af weather, 


At the distance af 
| four 
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alee agi te ge 


ted the usual road to Penrith over Shap 


Fells, and pursued the way along a nar- 


row vallev, enclosed by rocky heights, 
which opened as we advanced, and ad- 
mitted of a wider space betwixt: where 
a few traces of tolerable cultivation be- 
came visible, and some cottages, scat- 
tered over the plain, proclaimed it the 
abode of human beings; a dreary one, 
unquestionably, even at the finest season 
of the year. In the depth of winter it 
must be truly horrible ; and such as, were 
some of the gay votaries of Fashion, the 
children of luxury and dissipation, to be 
condemned to pass one season only amidst 
its wild recesses, 1 am of opinion they 
would be tempted to put a speedy period 
to theircaptivity, and, generally speaking, 
useless existence, together, in the stream 
which winds along the plain, and intersects 
the small enclosures that display their 
verdure on the flat, and in some parts 
mingle on the mountains’ sides with tang- 
led copses, and grey rocky precipices, 
which rise above each other to the sum- 
mits of the ridges, and present a rather 


pleasing variety to the general wildness of 


the scene. From thence, the dale again 


becomes contracted, and the heights en- 
crease in grandeur of appearance, till some 
of them become conspicuously promi- 
nent and awful; an endless variety of 


cascades, like stripes of silver, issuing from 


springs upon the mountain-tops, rushed 
furiously down the craggy steeps, swelling, 
we were told, after storms, or heavy rains, 
to astonishing magnitude, and pouring 
impetuously from cliff to cliff, seeming to 
threaten universal destruction to the nar- 
As the dale grows still 
more contracted towards its extremity, 
the road beg:ns to ascend a rugged, steep, 
and winding path, tothe summit, of a 
considerable height, from which we had 
an extensive view of the surrounding 
country; and in the distance, perceived it 
agreeable: while the 
nearer prospect was as bleak, wild, and 
desolate, as fancy can picture: and we 
were by no means sorry when, having 
reached the top of the ascent, that would 
strike terror into tke breast of many a 
native of the rich, flat, cultivated plains of 
England, we began to descend by an 
easier and a safer road, into the vale of 
Mardale, where, though there appeared 
but little to call forth admiration, we be- 
lieved the scenery would prove more 
pleasing tothe sight, than the cold and 
desolate height we had crossed; nor 


wece we altogether disappointed in the 


row plain below. 


was varied and 
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four or five miles from Kendal, we quit- 
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expectation we had formed. An air of ro- 
mantic wildness reigned throughout the 
whole, considerably encreased by a small 
— water, on whose unfruitful banks 
ay rocky fragments, and immense-sized 
single stones, of various shapes and hues: 
while a small chapel at a short distance, 
overhung by mournful yews, completed 
the scene, and inspired the mind with 
feelings of pensive melancholy, not wholly 
useless in their consequences, nor, upom 
occasions, disagreeable in the indulgence. 
At length the view of the beautiful lake of 
Haws-water opened on our sight, and 
filled us with rapturous admiration, No- 
thing can bemore lovely than the prospect 
which is here disclosed to the admiring 
eye of a traveller, in the charming bosom 
of the Jake, with its noble accompani- 
ments of rocks, woods, towering preci~ 
pices, and simple rural scenery. On 
the opposite side from us, an immense 
ridge of craggy mountains reared their 
majestic fronts, separated from the water 
only by a narrow stripe of cultivated 
ground, where small enclosures of the 
sweetest verdure were divided by rows 
of hazel and thorn hedges, and a few 
straggling cottages peeped from amidst 
groups of low trees, and formed, with 
their whitened walls, a charming contrast 
to the shades in which they were enve- 
loped, and the rugged precipices of the 
alpine heights that rose behind their 
little cultivated fields. On the southern 
side, a huge naked precipice, called Wal- 
low Crag, rose boldly from its base ; and 
near itsrough unfruitful heights, there isa 
cataract, we were told, of uncommon 
beauty ; but not having explored its hid- 
den recess, I cannot affirm whether it 
exceeds or equals many of the number 
of beautiful cascades which are to be 
seen in the neighbourhood of the nor- 
thern lakes. 

Continuing our course along the bor- 
ders of the lake, we found its charms 
encreasing as we advanced. The heights 
of Naddle Forest, and Malkside upon 
the eastern shore, ‘arose in solemn 
majesty, clothed with wood to the very 
summits, and reflected in the placid 
bosom of the water; while neat white 
cottages amidst tufted trees and bushes, 
occasionally met the sight, and seemed, 
to use the language of an early and ade 
mired tourist, the abodes of “* peace, ruse 
ticity, and happy poverty.” These moun- 
tains on the western shore, exhibit a 
charming diversity of heathy knolls, and 
craggy precipices, with here and there a 
wee or Clusters of trees, starting from the 

crevices 
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crevices of the rocks, and by their rich 
and vivid colouring, adding mdescri- 
bably to the beauty of a scene replete 
with loveliness, variety, and nchness: a 
scene, that cannot iail to elevate ihe soul 
to the Creator of the universe, and con- 
vey the highest sensations of gratitude 
and delight. 

About the midle of the lake, a low pro- 
montory divides the water almost into 
equal parts, and there the depth is said to 
be upwards of fiity fathoms. Though in- 
ferior in size to several of the lakes in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, Haws- 
water is no less distinguished than its 
neighbours, by bold and romantic scenery. 
Like a number of amiable characters 
amongst the human race, it is hid from 
general notice by its retired sequestered 
situation, consequently known ony to a 
few of the number, who make what is 
called the “Tour of the Lakes,” and visited 
but by those who are capable of appre- 
ciating its beauties, and bestowing on them 
that praise and admiration they so justly 
merit. 

In length Haws-water is about three 
miles, and at the widest part does not 
exceed half an one. It produces char, 
perch, trout, eels, bass, and other fish ; 
and its banks display the most beautiful 
assemblage imaginable of rocks and 
mountains, woods and cultivated grounds : 
in the whole, forming one of the finest land- 
scapes which a painter, or an admirer of 
Nature’s scenery, could desire to behold, 
You know my predilection for the simple 
beauties of Nature, and my dishke to 
whatever bears the appearance of art, 
ma spot where all that could be done 
to render it charming has been effected ; 
you will therefore feel surprised at my 
giving the scenery arouad Haws-water 
a decided preference tothat which is now 
to be seen upon the borders of some of 
the greater and highly-celebrated lakes 
in the northern counties, where all native 
sunplicity aud interesting loveliness is 
banished by the hand of art; which, as 
far as what is termed modern improve- 
ment could go, lias tortured and distor- 
ted Nature’s works ; dressed, shaved, 
and trunmed, spots, which were, in their 
original State, beauty withouta fault, but 
which now exhibit only the formality of a 
ent zen’s villa, and evince the absurd and 
fairing uD propriety of erecting palaces 
and shew-houscs where the surrounding 
objects present the boldest and most rus. 
ged features imaginable, or the sweetest 
simple rural scenery, replete with pastoral 


boauty, harmony, aud natural loveliness, 
5 


Of this number is Ulls-water, of which [ 
shall give you an account in my next. At 
present, I shall hasten to conduct you to 
Penrith, which we reached alter a plea. 
sant ride of about twelve miles, as the 
shades of eveuing had cast a sombre man. 
tle over the surrounding objects ; when, 
being somewhat fatigued with our journey, 
and long fast, (for we had tasted nothing 


from the time of leaving Kendal but a’ 


little bread and milk in a cottage near 
Haws-water,) we enjoyed an excellent 
supper at the principal inn in the town, 
and sought repose in beds, which, for 
cleanliness and comfort, could not have 
been exceeded in a palace. 

Penrith, I believe, you have visited, or 
at least know so much of, that I need not 
attempt giving you along description of 
itself, or Hs immediate neighbourhood, 


Suffice it to say, the houses are of a red-. 


dish-coloured stone, in general wearing 

an air of peculiar neatness and comfort ; 

the streets are clean, and the whale place 

appears thriving, populous, and cheerful, 

The situation of Penrith is agreeable, be- 

ing in the midst of an extensive fertile 

plain, watered by the rivers Lowther and 

Eamont, on the banks of which are se- 

veral elegant seats and villas, where art 

and nature have united in rendering them 

abodes of comfort, convenience, and 
beauty. On the northern side of the plain 

there is a high extensive ridge, over which 
the road to Scetland by Carlisle passes, 
and whence there is one of the finest 
views inthe kingdom. As my companion 

had never seen this view, we rode to the 

top of the hill on the morning of the day 
we passed at Penrith, and enjoyed the 

sight of the surrounding landscape with 

much sstisfaction; for the sky being 

wholly free of cloud or vapour, we easily 
discerned the plain around the ancient 
city of Carlisle, about twenty miles dis- 
tant, and found the prospect only bounded 

by a chain of far-off Scottish mountains, 

losing all traces of individual grandeur as 

they seemed to mingle with the sky. Of 
Utiswater, on the other side, and its ma- 
Jestic towering boundaries,we had a bird’s- 
eye peep, and anticipated much gratifica- 
tion by*a nearer survey of their beauties 
on the succeeding day. Inthe evening we 
had a charming stroll in the environs of 
the town ; and on the following morning 
atan early hour, pursued our away toe 
wards the justly-celebrated lake of Ulis- 

water, passing by some ancient mansions 

on the road to Povley Bridge (where we 

purposed breakfasting), the heavy archi- 

tecture of which presents a stsiking cot- 

trast 
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trast to the airy lightness, and unquestion= 
ably more elegant, style of building of 


modern times. Adieu: believe ne, my 


friend, most truly, yours, &c. 
Tue WANDERER. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
ABSTRACT Of a JOURNAL Kept im MaRyY- 
LAND, én the years 1805 and 1806. _ 
IIE wars, oppressions, and calami- 
ties, of Europe, have contributed 
amazingly within the last twenty years 
to the population and commercial pros- 
perity of the United States. The popu- 
lation is supposed to have more than 
doubled itself, and the imports and ex- 
ports have been centupled. The federal 
phoenix has. risen from the ashes of the 
old continent, for so many years a prey 
to the devouring elements of tyranny and 
discord, She extends her wings over a 
vast and fertile region, watered by ma- 
jestic rivers, and blessed with a variety of 
geuial climates. There the squalid pea- 
sant of Ireland, who starved and rotted in 
filth and misery, on 1s. per day in his 
native country, now earns with ease his 
dollar and quarter, looks hale and ruddy, 
walks with the port and dignity of inde- 
pendant manhood, and, by his sparkling 
eycs, elevated towards Heaven, seems to 
pour forth with an habitual devotion bis 
gratitude to Providence, for having 
brought him to a land flowing with milk 
and honey; where the labourer is worthy 
of his hire, and where he has a certain 
prospect, with moderate industry, of be- 
coming in a short time the proprietor of 
afarm. There the German farmer may 
purchase the best land at a cheap rate, 
and free from fiscal tyranny and grinding 
taxation; he may speedily amass a heap 
of his beloved dollars, which are the ob- 
jects of daily Jabour, and the penate gods 
of lis nightly devotions. There may the 
persecuted philosopher and friend of 
liberty, find a peaceful asylum, and pro- 
secute his studies in the laboratory of 
Nature, either in the crowded city, or 
sheltered by Arcadian groves on the 
beautiful borders of the meandering and 
rapid Susquebannah, unapprebensive of 
danger to himself, or to his apparatus, 
from the infernal auto-de-fes_ot furious 
bigotry and sanguinary despotism. There 
may the mercantile adventurer carve out 
his fortune with a rapidity truly astonish. 
ing, and live surrounded by all the con- 
veniencies, coinforts, and elegancies, of 
lite. There may the man of Ged go to 
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Heaven his own way, without paying toll 
by any of the privileges of his citizenship, 

Intirmity is inseperable from we state 
of man and nations; and though philoso- 
phy may dictate, prescribe, and foresee ; 
though wise governments may enact the 
best possible code of Jaws, yet cannot 
they prevent and obviate all the evils 
arising from the passions and favorite 
pursuits of individuals and communities. 

That education has an important ine 
fluence on the human mind and cha- 
racter, cannot be doubted; and that the 
vature and variety. of worldly pursuits 
have an all-powerful tendency to 
strengthen or weaken the principles of a 
virtuous education, and consequently to 
produce either happiness or misery, in 
the proportion in which virtuous princi- 
ples are imbibed, and to the number and 
nature of temptations in our passage 
through life, may be considered a self. 
evident maxim. 

‘The experience of all ages and nations 
refers to agriculture, as the primeval and 
principal source of health, virtue, and 
happiness. In the mutual, real, and arti- 
ficial, wants of individuals, societies, and 
nations, originated barter and commerce. 
In their infancy, they were the hand. 
maids of agriculture, by taking off her 
superfluity from the fertile regions of the 
globe, and exchanging it for the precious 
metals, minerals, and drugs, of barren and 
inhospitable shores. In process of time, 
however, they have become the mis- 
tresses of their natural. mistress; and 
though things must eventually recur to 
their original state, yet not without vio- 
lent convulsions and general calamity, 
we have beheld the ministry of England, 
for the last twenty years, regulating agri- 
culture (or rather deranging it) by its par. 
liamentary influence in the enacting of 
laws, by its commercial arrangements, 
and treaties with foreign powers, and b 
its orders uf Council; and though the 
holy zealot, and alarmed aud selfish friend 
of his country’s liberty, to the exclusion of 
other parts of the world, from a similar 
enjoyment, may have given the mivistry 
credit for its chivalrous attempt to defend 
the religion and law of Europe against 
the infidelity and auarchy of France, yee 
the political arithmetician detects the ja. 
tent, but real cause, in its unextinguish. 
able hatred of ‘France—the consequence 
of her interference in the American war, 
and in the opportunity which her revolu- 
tion scemed to afford England of anyi- 
hilating her industry and commerce, aud 
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ef extending her own upon irs ruuns, over 
the whole habitable face of the globe, by 
the empire of the seas. The speeches of 
Lord Sheffield, Aukland, &c. and the 
annual budget speeches, proclaim tri- 
umphantly the encreasing aud flourishing 
state of our trade, no doubt, as a vindi. 
eation of the war, and as a reason for its 
continuance. Shefheld asserted in a 
apeech, aboutdive years ago, that the car- 
sying trade had encreased from two mil- 
Tions at the commencement of the war, 
to five millions, in a period of less than 
five years. - 

Thus bas commerce not only subsidized 
Agriculture to her purposes, but likewise 
the demon War, to the former of which 
she was once tributary, and to the latter 
she was reckoned a deadly foe, whose 
extinction she threatened by enlightened 
ideas, the mutual interchange of good 
offices, and general philanthropy. 

Thus are the ostensible objects of the 
war unmasked, and the real one appears 
to be to extend and force the commerce 
of England by the point of the bayonet, 
and the thunder of her wooden walls, over 
a continent deluged with blood, and an 
ocean stained with crimes ! 

It is almost superfluous to enlarge 
wpon the bad effects of a system repro- 
bated alike by sound policy, justice, hu- 
manity, and religion. Even in the most 
just, necessary, and merely defensive, 
wars, which may bave been undertaken 
for the achievement and preservation of 
our hberties, and the security of our com- 
merce, the cruelties and horrors which 
have been mutually inflicted and occasi- 
oned by armies, and the miseries endured 
by families and individuals, are indescri- 
bahle. If then so much evil is the result 
of even just and necessary wars, what 
must be expected from a war entered 
into from the base and filthy motive of 
lucre, and from the sanguinaty ambition 
of a shameful cupidity to extend our 
commerce over the face of the habitable 
globe? If, according to religion, philo- 
sophy, and suund policy, the means be 
not sanctified and justified by the end ; if 
war be condemned asa sin by the divine, 
as immoral by the philosopher, and as 
the worst mode of settling the disputes of 
Bations, by the politician, it would of 
course be the height of absurdity to sup- 
pose that the means can sanctify and 
jusofy the end. If a good cause be dis. 
graced by improper means used jn its 
detence, how much more is it disgraced 
and injured by employing these means 


in promoting if, to the manifest injury of 


surrounding nations, Thea indeed it 





becomes a bad cause, even as to its gee a 
neral results, because the many become 3 
sufferers for the benetit of the few. _— 
W. ; - 4, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


N ANY of your pages have tended to 
promote theamelioration of the con- 
dition and sufi: rings ofthe Atimal World 
thereby inculcating the sacred duties of 
justice and mercy. On this subject you 
have been laudably ready to give fair 
and full scdpe to whatever illustrated or 4 
enforced it. To maintain the cause of ~~ 

humanity, is highly pleasing to every good 

man ; and more honour is derived from it, 
than from inquiries which tend only hy 
to amuse the mind, or gratily curiosity, 
The anecdote communicated by: your 
correspondent, ‘ Zoophilus,” in the 
Monthly Magazine for September, on 4 
the effects of gratitude in a wild bull, | 4 
3 





deeply impressed and interested me, 
Gratitude can be the resuit only of kind- 
ness, either intended orreceived. And 


although I recollect too many instances ; 
where the result of kindness has been 4 
ingratitude amongst human beings, it : 


very rarely follows any marks of mercy, 
or even of due consideration, slewn to- 
ward animals, The example which 
“ Zoophilus” has adduced of the wild 
bull, is certainly a very powerful illus. tt 
tration of this fact; but it would not be 
dificult to extract from the authentic 
stories of Natural History, various other 
instances of gratitude arising from sense : 
of obligation, and even in the way of 
returning generosity for generosity, and 
compassion for compassion. In regard 
to other animals of the fiercest nature, 
as the lion, the elephant, the tyger, &c. 
I lately met with some curious parti- 
culars in the notes to an elegant poem 
lately published by Mr. Pratt, to which 
am anxious to refer your readers ; and, 
by the bye, I cannot resist stating the 
pleasure which I have derived from read- 
ing that production. It is entitled, 
The Lower World, not referring to 
the infernal regions, but ower, in a 
moral and rational sense, and consists of 
& strong appeal to mankind in favour of 
the brute creation, The life of the. 
benevolent author has been devoted to 
constant labour, on this and other kin- 
dred subjects; and if he had not written 
his Sympathy, and Humanity, this pro- — 
duction alone would entitle him to @ ‘* 
place amoug the poets of Britain. Ia ee 
short, Sheridan, Pratt, Wolcot, Hayley, F 
an 
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and Cumberland, are surviving members 
of the old schoul of literature and poetry ; 
and itis grievous to see the triumphs of 
a pigmy race, while the works of the ge- 
nuine bards of the cauntry are neglected, 
and even insulted by venal criticism, 
which sterling genius scorns to court, or 
purchase. yt | 

I feel a strong desire to occupy an oc- 
casional pege of your excellent miscel- 
lany, in adding my mite to the cause of 
genuine benevolence, from the body of 
evidence which I have from time to ume 
been colleeting from my awn observa- 
tions, or from written documents; and 
I bope you will encourage your corre- 
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spondents in general to co-operate with 
me. W. S. Smiru. 
Richmond, 
Dec. 4, 1810. 
_—— aE —- 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

sin, 

HIS beimg the season to enumerate 

the leading facts connected with 

the meteorological observations of the 
last year, I shall, as has been customary 
in your Magazine, give in a tabular view 
the average heat of cach month for th 
last and preceding years, and an account 
of the quantity of rain in each month gf 
the year 1810, 
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January «. oe os qe 
February ee ee ee ee 
March ee ee ae ee 
April , ee ee ee ee 
-May ee oe ee oe 
June ee ee ee se 

i July ee we oe ee 
August oe oe oe ee 
September .. oe ee 0° 

} October ee eo ee -“ 
November .. ee ee ee 
December a - ee ee 

Mean Temperature 
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Notwithstanding the great variations 
in several of the months for the two 
years, the average temperature fur the 
whole years differs but very little, only 
about three quarters of adegree. The 
quantity of rain is much less than that 
which tell during the year 1809; but he- 
tween the 18th of Octobcr to about the 
same day in December, there fell nearly 
fourteen inches in depth, a circumstance 
exceedingly unusual at that season of the 
year, ° 

During the year 1840, the brilliant 
days, and those on which it rained, were 
pretty nearly equal; the proportions will 
stand thus: 7 


; No. of days. 
Brilliant days - - 148 
~ Rainy - : - 142 
_ Those on which there was snow or hail 7 
Days denominated fair : . 40 
Cioudy or foggy days - > 18 
365 


Moxtury Mag, No. 209, 
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According to the vanes inthis neigh- 
bourhood, the westerly and north-wes- 
terly winds have been much the most 
frequent. We observed in our last an- 
nual account, that our observations were 
at variance with those made at the aparte 
ments of the Royal Society, in Somerset- 
house;. for, according to the account 
given there, the winds from the south. 
west are usually predominant: by the 

Observations at Highgate, 1810. 


No. of days, 
North - ~ ~ 20 
South - - - 6 
West ~ - - 7% 

East - - - 29 ’ 
North-west < - - 88 
North-east - - - 49 
South west -« - - 38 
South east - . - 61 
365 


January was remarkable for its dark 
days; fogs were by ng means prevalent; 
but, 





% 
but in the month of February, they were 
snore frequent; and one day it was so 
dark, that almost all business was, fora 
considerable time, suspended. March 
vas remarkable for the heaviest tall of 
snow during the whole winter, which was 
succeeded by a vast quantity of rain. 
May was amild and very pleasant month. 
June was cold, the wind chiefly in the 
north-east; we usually have in the 
spring of the year from five to seven or 
eight wecks in which the easterly winds 
prevail. ‘This month was so dry thata 
scarcity was apprehended, and even pre- 
dicted by a writer of popular talents; but 
who was fortunately mistaken in his 
views. Owing to the vast drought at this 
period of the year, the crop of hay was 
short, and its price has kept up, to the 
present time, to nearly ten pounds a load, 
In no part of the summer had we what 
may be denominated sultry weather. 
The hottest day was on the 25th of June, 
and on that the mercury was not higher 

Ld 
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than 80°. In Angust even, the mornings 
and-evenings were complained of as cold 
and chilly; and so much sain fell about 
this season, as to alarm’ the public ae 
large, as well as the farmers, lest they 
should have no means of housing a very 
abundant harvest. Tbe rains however 
ceased in good time, and by their long 
continuance a plentiful second crop of 
hay crowned the hopes of those whose 
farms are chiefly meadow-land, In Se 

tember the weather was cold and wet for 
the season; but October was a beautiful 
month, as it usually is in this part of the 
island. November and December were, 
as we have observed, noticed for their 
large quantities of rain. .‘The weather 
was mild to the end.of the year; but to- 
wards the close, violent winds did much 
mischief in various parts of the country: 
and on the night of -Christunas-day, there 
was a deal of lighting for several hours; 
in some quartes, _aring the whole night. 

Highgate, Ja: ..*, 1811. J.J. 
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General Kemarks on the Weather, §c. 
observed ut Carlisle, during the Year 
1810. 

aa ARY was remarkably mild til] 

the 13th, the 1st, ith, and 12th, 
were rather stormy; afterwards, moderate 
frost with light showers of snow. The 
weather w: he w ™ 
eather w as, on the whole, unusually fine 
for the senson, 

February, The former half of this 
month was fair, mild; and exceeding 
wegen, the remainder was variable, 
and u! ery st ) Wl alls 

viteh very stormy, with heavy falls 


of snow, when all the surrounding moune 
tains were perfectly white. 

Murch was a very wet and gloomy 
month, the quantity.of rain, 3,8 inches, 
is nearly equal to that which fell here 
in the corresponding month during the 
last tive years: the weather was cold, 
and the mountains were generally ‘cos 
vered with snow, 

April was dry, but, on the whole, 
Seasonable and pleasant; the weather, 
during the last week of the month, was 
Very Warm, with a serene and cloudless 

sky. 
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skv. The first swallows this season were 
seen on the 6th; they were numerous on 
the 18th. 

May. The mean temperature of this 
month, 48° 4, is extremely low for the 
season. ‘The weather was uniformly cold 
and dry, with brisk parching easterly 
winds, which proved very unfavourable 
to vegetation, ‘The mountains were tre- 
guently covered with snow. 

June. The extreme drought which 
prevailed during this, and the two prece- 
ding months, wasseverely felt here as well 
as in every other part of the kingdom, 
‘The weather this month was generally 
bright, the days hot, and the myhts could 
and frosty. The quantity of rain, 1,6 
inches, fell chiefly on the 28th and 29th, 

July, The moist and showery weather 
experienced this month was productive 
of the most beneficial effects to the grain 
crops. ‘The highest degree of tempera- 
ture, 71°, is unusually low for the season, 
vet the average for the whole month is 
nearly equal to that of the same period 
of former years. 

August. The weather this month 
was, on the whole, very favourable for 
the season, On the 3d and 4th we had 
some vivid lightning and loud peals of 
thunder; also on the Sist, a dreadful 
storm of thunder and lightning, which 
commenced in the evening and continued 
nearly all night; during the former part 


of the storm, rain, mixed with hail, fell in’ 


torrents, 

September. On the ist of this month 
we were visited by another violent storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain. Two 
women were struck down by the lightning, 
aiid stunned for several hours, but for- 
tunately recovered; four cattle were 
killed by the electric fluid in this neigh- 
bourhoud. A monument in Stanwix 
church-yard was struck by the lightning 
and much shattered; two uassy stones 
cramped together, of whivh the pedestal 
was composed, were separated to up- 
wards of a foot distance. The torrents 
of rain and hail which fell at the time 
deluged the streets of this city to ‘such a 
degree, that many of the ground-floors 
were covered with water. During the 
nicht of the 2d, the sky was illuminated 
with incessant gleams of lightning, when 
at thetime it was quite serene and cloud. 
Jess. The heat of this and the preceding 
day was uncommonly oppressive. ‘Fhe 
weather afterwards continued fair, calin, 
and brilliant, and extremely fine through- 
#ut the whole of the month. ‘The days 
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were hot and the nights cold, with heavy 
dews, The hirundines disappeared the 
beginning of this month; the preceding 
year they continued with us till the 22d 
of October, 

October continued fair, brilliant, and 
exceedingly fine, till the 18th, during 
which period the mid-day heat was un- 
commonly powerful. From the 18th till 
the 23d, the weather was very wet and 
stormy; the remainder was variable, 
when we had some strong frost in the 
nights. At the conclusion of this month 
many of the highest mountains in this 
neighbourhood were capped with snow ; 
and, with regard to the weather, winter 
may be said to have commenced its 
reign, 

November. In the former part of 
this month we had some considerable 
falls of snow, particularly on the @d and 
6th; that which fell on the latter day did 
not disappear from the fields before the 
10th. The weather continued variable, 
with intervals of frost and mild rain; 
towards the latter end of the month it 
was sometimes bright and pleasant. 
The wind, with some trifling exceptions, 
was moderate, and on eight days we exe: 
perienced a dead calm: the mountains 
were generally covered with snow. Not- 
withstanding the very fine autumn, we 
never remeinber a corn harvest continu. 
ing for so long a period as the present ; 
it commenced in this district the begin. 
ning of August, and was scarcely come 
pleted at the end of this month; in the 
higher districts of this county some fields 
at this timg were not reaped. 

‘ December. The unseasonable mild 
weather experienced during the greater 
part of this month, was, as usual, at- 
tended with violent windsand much rain, 
The only frost worth recording, was on 
the 9th, 10th, and 1ith. On the night 
of the 20th, we had some extremely vivid 
lightning and distant thunder; on the 
following day the wind blew a viclent 
hurricane from the S.S.E. from which 
time tll the 26th, the weather continued 
very stormy, with lightning in the nights; 
the last three days of the month were 
calm and pleasant, and inclined to frost. 
The two extremes of the barometer for 
the whole year happened this month, 
within the short period of five days, 
namely 28°67 on the 25th, and 30°70 on 
the SOth. ‘The mountains were free 
quently covered with snow, 

WiiiraM Pitt, 

Carlisle, January 2, 1811. 


48 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, R 

y FEEL pleasure in complying with the 
request, in your last Nuinber, of the 
Rev. Mr. Smyth, “ That 1 would state 
what I know with respect to an instru. 
ment invented by Mr, Clagget, viz. his 
forks struck by hammers, as on the square 
piano-forte ;” because I conceive practi- 
cal experience cannot be too fiequently 
cAllated with theoretical speculation, im 
order that their reciprocal advantages 
uiay be usefully employed in perfecting 

sientific and mechanical discoveries. 
On this particular invention, however, 
I fear I shal! be able to add but little to 
the information Mr. Smyth already pos- 

$es5ses, : 

An instrument that would continue 
always in tune is undoubtedly an impor 
tant desideratum in the musical world ; 
but the various and expensive exper- 
ments of Mr. Clagget, leave but little 
hope, in my mind, of the speedy ac- 
complishment of an object so desirable. 

The invention enquired atter, Mr. 
Clagget intended to name the Ever-tuned 
ptano-forte, and it was designed to re- 
semble that instrament in appearance ; 
bat instead of strings, a series of metallic 
forks were arranged in‘ octaves to the 
same compass and pitch; and the tones 
were intended to be produced by striking 
them with hammers, for which purpose 
the usual movement attached to the oe 
wasemployed. It was found, however, 
that the force with which they could be 
struck, was inadequate to produce the 
desired effect. To obviate thig difficulty, 
the weight of the hammers was consider- 
ably increased, and their extremities ren- 
dered less elastic, by which means the 
tone came out, but it was preceded by 
one discordant and insufferably distinct, 
occasioned by the necessary momentum 
of the blow, This objection has been 
hitherto found insuperable; as every at- 
tempt to overcume it has proportionably 
lessencd the audibility of the true tone of 
the fork. 

Experience seems to indicate that, to 
produce a full tone from these metallic 
substance 3, the vibratory cause must be 
a conunued one, as in the aieuton, 

lf, indeed, percussion could be eme 
ployed at all, its momentum on ever 
note must be proportioned to its rela- 
tive quantity of matter; which would 
renden the fingering unpleasantly dif. 
ficult. And I know, although contrary 
to some established theories of musical 
Sound, that, in this instrument, the gra- 
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vity and acuteness of the tones were so 
much affected by the variable force of the 
blow, as to be clearly apparent to every 
musical ear,; and accounts for that ines 
quality of voising noticed by Mr. Smyth, 
I must observe thatthere was no diticulty 
whatever in the application of dampers ; 
but it was unnecessary to attend to these 
particulars, while the essential requisites 
of the invention remained unaccom- 
lished. 
. Upon the whole, it attained but a small 
degree of relative perfection with the 
aieuton ; and although Mr. Clagget ge 
nerally adhered, with a ruinous tenacity, 
to his inventions, yet he was induced ta 
give up this from a reluctant conviction 
of its impracticability. This is all the 
information I am able to give, in auiswer 
to Mr. Smyth’s enquiry. _ It is extremely, 
superficial ; but, perhaps, it may reach the 
extent of his curiosity. E, Lypiart. 
London, Jan. 14, 1811. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


HIE amusement, if not the profit, 
derived by many from the breed- 
ing and management of the sik-worm in 
England, has induced me, through the, 
medium Of your much-circulated miscel-, 


lany, to make known the best substitutes 
for mulberry-leaves. ie aa : 

In the year 1747, and following years, 
some curious particulars were published 
respecting the breeding of silk-worms; [ 
have read nothing which does not give, 
the preference to mulberry-leaves, as 
their food; buat should that foliage fail, 
Nature has still furnished a supply by the 
buds of the elm, lettuce-leaves, and even 
the leaves of poplar, oak, apple-tree, 
crab-tree, cherry, and plum-tree, bram- 
ble, dandelion, young nettles, &c, ta» 
king care to gather all your forage dry 
and clean. 

Thus the important obstacle of your 
correspondent, ** Pamphila,” may possi- 
bly be wholly removed, as she adanits that 
our climate is favorable to the breedingy, 
but despairs of bringing them to any peér- 
fection, as far as relates to a sufficieucy 
of food, or the manufacture of their silk. 
It seems that a gentleman, who was par- 
ticularly curiaus in experiments on these 
worms, Wound the suk with great facility, 
on acard, alter dipping the bottoms into 


‘warm water, mixed with a little spirits 


af wine: the chrysalis, placed erect on. 
the smallest end, in clean paper pans, 
afierwards assumed its new state, as well 

aa 
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as if it had continued its fall time in its 
silken cuse. 

Jan. 1311. J. M. Frrxpatt. 
——ac 

For the Monthly Mugazine. 
JOURNAL of a@ recent VOYAGE (0 CADIZ, 
(Continued from vol. 305 p. 501.) 

‘Sfanuary 25; 1809. 

SHALL never have donesaying some- 
| thing about churches: besides the 
» new cathedral, as it is called, which I 
described to you the other day, there is 
another, wherein service is regularly per- 
formed, The building is very gloomy, 
rather small, and excepting the principal 
entrance, very little of the outside is to 
be scen. The door-way is loaded with 
a variety of sculptured marble, eoats of 
arms, cherubs, &c. The high altar 1s, as 
usual, dazzling with gilded ornaments, 
and the wallscrowded with piczured sauits, 
hanging.in darkness, 

The occasion of my seeing it to-day, 
arose from the eircumstance of paying 
funeral honours to the memory of the 
late president of the Junta, Count Flo- 
rida Blanca. The ceremuny is: called 
« function, aterm applied by the Spaniards 
to almost every public entertainment, 
and answers to the French spectacle. | 

Tins funclion was attended by the 
governor, the members of the Junta, the 
magistrates. ef the city, the heads of the 


_ various convents, foreign ambassadors, 


consuls, &c. the officers of the army and 
marine, several British naval and mill- 
tary officers, merchants, &c. who met at 
the town-hail, and paraded through the 
streets, which were lined by the volun- 
teers, who stood with their arms reversed. 

The crowd: of people was immense, 
the windows and balconies were filled 
with beautifal females; bat the greatest 
order and silence prevailed, and added 
to the solemmnity-of the occasion. __ 

On entering the-church, 1 was struck 
with tlie vast blaze of light caused by an 
innumerable quantity ‘of large wax flam- 
beaux in massy tilverand guid candlesticks, 
seme of them being eight or more feet in 
height; winch were burning at the altar, 
and around a temporary pyramidal mo- 
rument, the front of whielr bore an, in- 
scription descriptive of the character of 
the count. 

The service was chaunted, accom- 
pamed by very sublime nrusic on an or- 
pan, and a numerous orchestra of vocal 
and instrumental performers, which lasted 
three hours without the least intermis- 
sion: during this time, at intervals, the 
bells were tolled ainid the discharge of 
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artillery and musketry. There appeared 
to be a deal of piety mingled with she 
ceremony, and numberiess were the tmaes 
that the congregation fell on their knees, 
muttered’ prayers, and counted their 
string of beads. Nearly at the close of 
the service [ was surprised to observe @ 
man busily delivering to certaim persons 
one of those large wax flambeatx, to be 
held lighted in the hagd. He distributed 
perhaps a hundred or more to the cote 
vivedos or guests who were the most 
distinguished in the procession ; when be 
had done, the ministers advanced from 
the altar to the body of the church, and 
chaunted the requiem for the dead, The 
finmbeaux were then fetched, and the 
gee retired, | believe heartily glad te 

e released from so tedious a ceremony. 

The death of the count had been for> 
mally noticed by the firing of minute- 
guns for several days after his demise, 
which was on the 30th of the last month, 
He was a man universally esteemed, but 
his gréat age of eighty-two yenrs had na- 
turally rendered him incapable of sup- 
porting the fatigues and troubles attend. 
ing thé important office he bad just held 
as president of the Supreme Junta; bat 
as a name only has often great weight at 
the head of large assemblies, and the 
count being ‘so highly venerated by the 
court party, he was, at the moment, 
considered to be a fit person for theie 
leader. . 

The precipitate movement of the Sas 
preme Junta in the last month from Mas 
drid to Aranjuez, their subsequent rea 
treat, and temporary dispersion, before 
the central Junta at Seville could resume 
its. sitting, prodaced such an éffect on 
the count as to hasien his death. 

The wncertamty of their movements 
was then so great at this place, that the . 
governor published an address to tha 
people, saying that he was withoat in- 
telligence of their residence, and that be 
did not, literally, know where to find 
them ; and ovr consul had not for pwelve 
days received any advices from the Bi 
lish ambassador, nor did he know where 
he was. Such was the scattered con- 
sutton ainong the protectors of this cuun- 
try: 

‘1 was informed that Spain has scarcely 
to boast of another man who apphed him- 
self so much for the good of his coutttry 
as did Count Florida Blanca: he seemed 
to wish to place it on a footing with the 
other nations of Europe, in respect to 
the happiness of the people, by the just 
administration of she laws, and by theen- 
couragement 
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couragement of learning. He was also 
the chief means of making the few good 
roads that I am told are in Spain; and 
be endeavoured to provide mure accome 
modation to the traveller at the inns or 
ventas, than which worse cannot be 
found in Ewrope. 
| eanitt from the Seville Gazette, 
which I have received since [ began this, 
a few paragraphs more descriptive of his 
character; it will give you an idea of 
Spanish newspaper biography. “The 
study and exercise of jurisprudence, in 
which he shewed his talents and exqal- 
site erudition, opened to him a career of 
public employment, and the deserved 
fame which he attained. His name, ac- 
companied every day by new honours ac- 
quired in the delicate undertakings of 
the crown, drew him from the narrow 
linnits of the tribunal; and he was ap- 
pointed by the wise choice of Charles IIL. 
to be minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of Rome, where his name and his 
slitics will ever be indelibly established. 
The king called him from thence to be 
his first secretary of state, and to him 
are indebted the arts, sciences, industry, 
and all the branches of public feiicity 
which his beneficent hand had erected, 
and which twenty years of neglect, dis- 
orders, and anti-national tyranny, could 
not destroy. The envy of the man, who 
from a favourite became a despot, drove 
him from the court: but the count showed 
that fortitude could not be separated 
from wisdom. Retired, but not forgot. 
ten, the count lived until the necessity 
of the monarchy and a national voice 
called him to Aranjuez to form the Su. 
preme Central Junta, of which he was 
chosen president. In this elevated situa. 
tion, he dedicated his care, his zeal, 
and his patriotism, which the weight of 
his years could not extinguish, to conso- 
lidate the national representation, which 
was to save the country from the invasion 
of the tyrant, aud from the consequences 
of anarchy, more powerful and terrible 
than hisarms. In Seville is his tomb, 
and with it remains the memory of the 
affectionate regards with which he leit 
his aftheted country, and the deceitful 
world,” 
january 28, 1809, 
This morning Thad a cruise in the bay, 
and visited Port St. Mary, which is eivht 
miles across. My friend F eS nitty 
panied me, but we had a tedious passage, 
Lhe morning was delightfully fine and 
the wind fair, (Fahrenheit was 65° at 
eight o'clock); but when we got about 
: 





half way over, the atmosphere became 
suddenly clouded, it rained a torrent, 
and the wind opposed us, ‘The oars were 
then used until we came near some 
breakers, when all at once the boatmen 
ceased rowing, folded their arms, awd 
were silent. It was.explained to us that 
at this moment we were crossiag the bar, 
which is always considered dangerous to 
pass, and that the sailors were praying, 
according to invariable custem, when 
they geten it. Lown I did not like this 
suspension of labour, for the breakers 
were foaming around us; and instead of: 
the boatmen being careful to avoid acs. 
cident, it should seem that by their neg. 
lect they rather sought for it. 

The English sailors often have a duck.. 
ing when they go to Port St. Mary for. 
water; owing, no douht, to their not 
being acquainted with the bar; and it 
has happened often since I have been. 
bere; particularly the other day, when 
Captain , of the frigate, was. 
conveying home some Spanish ladies 
whom he had entertained on board his 
ship; his boat struck on the bar, it was 
upset, and the cockswain was drowned, 
The captain, and his fair companions, 
were saved by the sailors, and some boats. 
that put off from the shore, and landed 
amid the smiles of the Spaniards, who; 
imputed this circumetance to heresy. 

We entered the town by a flight of 
wooden steps, where there is a barrier 
attended by priests and officers, who ex- 
amine passports and search luggage: we 
paid asmall fee, and wenton. We were 
soon surrounded by crowds of beggars; 
and we could easily admit. their inpore 
tunities whea we had walked through the 
town. . : | 
_ Although a governor resides there, and 
it is an important place, being the first 
that consmunicates immediately with the. 
interior from Cadiz, itis a most wretched 
dirty town, and almost deserted by the 
maile inhabitants ; groupes of men, wor 
men, and children, were basking in the 
sun tn filth and misery. 

. The surrounding country is rather pics 

turesque, and interspersed with the vere. 
dure of the olive and the fir; quantities 
at vegetables and fruit are produced in 
the neighbourhood for the supply of Ca. 
diz; but it has no manufactures. Here 
is an amphitheatre for the bull-fight, a 
town-hall, (a large building of a mean aps 
pearance) and a convent of Carthusian 
friars. This fraternity is not numerous, 
there being only about thirty now. be- 
longing to the orders. Their income ia 
considegable 
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considerable, and they are charitable, 


but the institution is very rigid; they are 
forbidden to speak to any person, or to 


each other; they eat no animal food, 


drink no wine, sleep on straw, and go 


 .Bare-footed: we need not wonder there- 
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fore that they are not more numerous. 
We found out an inn, such as it was, 
and the people knowing we were from 


> Cadiz, flocked around us enquiring for 


news ? and among other questions, whe- 
ther we were English or Lrish? A pos- 
tilion, who was in the court, answered 
for us and said, we were Englishmen by 
our countenances, but not Christians! 
For you must know that the Irish, or 
those under that name, are more highly 
respected than the English; the people 


-being carefully taught that all the Trish 


are catholics. We of course left those 
sages as soon as we could have something 
like a room provided tor us alone ; aml 


» which accommodation, dirty enough, we 


had great difficulty to obtain. We or- 
dered dinner, and were supplied with 
nearly a dozen dishes or plates, of dif- 
ferent meat, soup, oils, Gouilli, fish, fruit, 
&c. and some good bottled London por- 
ter, whichis a great rarity here, and costs 
altout 3s. 6d. per bottle; we had a bottle 
of sherry wine also, and the whole did 
not cost a dollar each. 

The master of the inn told us that the 
inhabitants were in hourly alarm lest the 
French prisoners there, who had formed 
part of Dupont’s army, should break from 
their confinement, and massacre the in- 
habitants, as they were guarded only by 
a few volunteers; as had #sarly been 
the case afew days ago at Lebrifa,-a 
town near this, when one hutidred and 
twenty of the Frenchmen were put to 
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death in the streets by the pn mn 
consequence of their ill bebavi 


St 


aviour, aud 
killing the sentry. The interference and 
activity of the clergy alone restrained 


them from massacring the whole of the 
prisoners in confinement; but the people 


would not at first listen to the priests, and 
they butchered the French while they 


were on their knees, unarmed, and beg- 
ging for mercy, confounding the innocent 


with those who were guilty of the tumult. 
But such is the hatred of the lower 
classes, at least to the French, and es- 
pecially when they are sure. of victory? 
We left Port St. Mary soon after din- 
ner, rather disappointed with the place, 
as from the harbour we were disposed te 
expect seeing a handsome town, since the 
houses appeared so lofty, large, and 
neatly white-limed. The wind had now 
become contrary again, aud we were 
three hours getting back to Cadiz, where 
we arrived just in time to save ourselves 
from a night’s lodging on board some 
friendly ship, as the drum was beatin 
at the barrier, which would have been 
closed in a few minutes. : 
- While we were returning, we observed 
a bustle amony some boats in the bay, at 
a short distance from. us; on enquiring 
the cause of it, our boatmen coolly replied 
that two sailors were terminating a dis 
pute with knives; they were lounging at 
each other from their boats, while the 
others were rae on; but we could 
not learn how the afiray ended, On mg 
remarking that English sailors would have 
referred to a more manly method, at 
least, with their fists instead af to so 
cowardly a one as theirs, they said, “ Oh, 
but our method of. fighting sooner shews 
which is the most valiant man,” 
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MEMOIRS Of the uncient and nuble Family 
of DOUGLAS; wilh @ .BIQGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH Of the LiFe of the late Most 
Noble wiLtiamM DOUGLAS, LORD DOU- 
GLas of Ambresbury in England, puKE 
of QUEENSERRRY.aud DUMFRIES, EAXL 
of QUCENSBERRY, MARCH, RUGLEN, &c. 
tn Scotland, and Knieur of the most 
ancient und most noble Order of the 
THISTLE. : 

FPMUE family of Douglas, so Jong illus- 

A tnmous in the annals of Scotland, has 
produced many great warriors and states- 
men. The Acart surmounted with a royal 
€rawn, assurned as a crest, and quartered 

eitien g 


twice in the arms, proves that in it @ 
subject fad allied with the blood of the 
reigning monarch; whiile the double tres- 
sure, granted by lyon King at Arms, 
exactly as itis in the Royal Achieve. 
ment, In consequence of special orders 
from the sovereign, shews the favour ia 
which it was held at.a latter period. Ia 
short, so far as birth and antiquity may 
be supposed at this eniightened period 
to convey greatness, the Douglasses. ase 
suredly possess not only a fair claim, but 
even high pretensions. In them we 
behold a jong train of illustrious ancese 
turs, distinguished by the highest titles, 

cuonnecteg 
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connected with the most noble families 
an Enrope, m consequence of immediate 
aiiinnces with the greatest houses 
England, Scoyand, and France ; and 
matched no less than eleven times wath 
the roval ‘huuse of Stuart. © Nor have 
the sovereigns of these countries been 
sparing of their honours ; for, in.addition 
te a dukedom, marquisate, and earl 
dom, iv one portion of the United King- 
dom, and a barony in another, we find 
them also to have been dukes of Tue 
senne, counts of Longueville, mareschals 
ot France, &c. Xe. 
Whether this family originally m- 
ated from the continent, or may be 
considered asin some. respects indigenaus 
4o the soil, is not perhaps exactly known, 
Certain it is, that it became Conspicuous 
im Scotland so early as 770, exactly two 
hunted and ninety.six years betove the 
Norman conquest. At that remote pe- 
riod, there was no other mode than-that 
et the sword to acquire illusteation ; arts 
being then utterly unknown, cloquence 
wnpractised, commerce eah:binng only 
rude beginnings in the form.of an inter. 
ehange of uuwrought commodities ; 
while arms alone, that is to say, the daw 
of the strongest, atfurded any pretension 
to superiority, or extibited any claim to 
weward. It was to this then that the 
family just alluded to, 1s indebted for its 
Jands, its titles, and even its name, 
Those. who may be at the.trouble, ike 
the anthor of -this arucle, to read the 
ponderous but elegant folio edition of 
the learned ant accomplished Bu- 
ebanan, edited hy Ruddiman, will there 
gee that the Douglases occupied the 
hivhest stations in the state, were sur- 
rounded by.a numerous body of; follow. 
ers, aud someumes attained even the 
rank of protector, wader the-appellation 
of Pro-Rer. According toa remote 
tradition, the original ancestor towards 
the latter end of the eighth century, 
having restored the fallen fortunes of his 
king, by gaining a great victory, was re- 
warded, i compliance with the custom 
ef those times, by a grant of landin the 
county of Lanark, most probably on the 
banks of the stream at this day called 
the Douglas, Or Douglas-water, which 
runs into the Ciyvde# Thence we are 
told was derived the appellation, first of 
the barony, and then, by a very cominon 


or 
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** Post Baroniam est Glottiana, (the 
Clyde.) Am*nes nobiliores funcit: a leva 
Avengum, .et Dagisssex:, qui in Glottam 
SeQurpunt, EC, Aer wes Soot, Liv. i, 1.9, A, 
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transition, of the name. Thereto, accord. 


ing to. the custom of those early days, 
was built.a castle.*° ’ 
But to proceed to more modern times: 
in 1388, we find Archibald Douglas 
deneminated, by an -eloquent Scottid; 
historian, * Austerus,” extnbiting great 
magnanimity i war, and what was then, 
and even now 1s, still more rare, great 
moderation after victory. He is styled 
“ Duglassie Comes;” and we are told, 
that in 1896, when king David, during 
a convention of the states, at Perth, 
made the duke of Rothesay bis son, and 
Robert .his ‘brother, dukes, he offered 
thig title in vain tothe head of the nable 
family just alluded tu. Liere follows the 
text: . 
 SJic vani honoris titulus eum pri- 
mun inter Scotas, magno ambitionis, 
nullo virutis inecremento est celebratus:: 
hec cuiguam postea feliciter cessit. Co. 
milem elm Duglussie rex voluit eodem 
titulo afficere, sed alle, ut erat severus, 


conslanter speciem supervacut honoris ree. 


cusawit,” 

In 1420, we find another earl af 
Douglas of the name.of Archibald, in- 
vited into France sby the dauphin, by 
whom he was acknowledged * Dux Tu» 
ronepsis.” In 1430, Archibald V. was 
shut up in the same castie in the same 
lake (Loch Leven) where Mary, in aiter- 
‘tunes, happened.te be confined; he was 
at length liberated, and.in a republican 
speech addressed to the cliancellor, 
which is denominated. ‘* superba respon 
$10,” he denounced both the reigning 
king and his competitor as .tyrants; the 
elevation of neither of whom could prove 
serviceable to the state. We afterwards 
find his successors powerful enough to 
contend with the Hamiltons, with whom 
they at length intermarried ; but in 1455, 
ene of them was obliged to take refuge 
in England.  Undet James IV. they 
proved once more triumphant ; for the 
earldom of Angus appears to have bee 
annexed to their other titles. At a lat- 
ter period, we perceive the ‘head of this 
tribe or clan, nobly refusing to swear 
fidelity to Edward the-First, who cast him 
into prison. The next heir, soon after 
fought and overcame a body of Enylish, 





= : 
*‘ Duglassius, Douglas, cognomen Sco- 


ticum in multas nobilissimas et fortissimas 
familias propagatum, quarum omnium olim 
princeps erat Duglassa comes, eoque extincto 


Comes Angusiz, postea. ad Marchionis, a¢ 


non ita pridem Ducis Duglassie dignationem 
SVECLUS." Prop. News, interpreted fir. Buss 
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during the feeble reign of his successor ; 
in consequence of which, he re-conquered 
his former possessions: and we behold 
the family afterwards taking part with 
Robert Brace. During the reign of the 
unfortunate, but too guilty, Mary, George 
Douglas, earl of Morton, entered into 
the conspiracy against Rizzio, and acted 


-@ most conspicuous part during those 
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unhappy times: in fine, some branch of 


this family appears to have thenceforth 
intermingled in all the intrigues, tie con- 
spiracies, the tumults, and the wars, of 
"te days, during which, the chiefs 
seldom gied in their beds; while the 
great body of the people were concemned 
to spill their blood in quarrels from 
which they could not possibly derive any 
prolit whatsoever. 

On the accession of James I. to the 
throne of England, the Douglases were 
courted by that crafty monarch ; and we 
fiud his majesty sumptuously entertained 
at Drumilanrig, on his return to the south, 
in 1617. ‘This residence, sometimes 
termed a palace, gave a title to its pos- 
sessor, Charlies [. having created him 
wiscount Drumlanrig, April 1, 1628: 
hie was afterwards made earl of Queens- 
berry, June 13, 1653. His second son, 
sir, William Douglas, of Kilhead, was 
created a baronet in 1668 ; and from him 
is descended the heir to, and now the 
possessor of, the earldom. 

Meanwhile, on the death of the first 
William, the second earl displayed great 
loyalty to CharlesI. on which account 
he suffered many hardships. On his 
demjse, in 1671, William, the third 
earl, made a conspicuous figure as a 
statesman during the rcign of Charles IL. 
by whom he was nominated justice- 
general. By James II. he was created, 
first, marquis in 1682; and in 1684, 
duke of- Queensberry; before which 
period, he obtained fe post -of—lord 
treasurer of Scotlands. according to 
Burnet, he was attached to despotic 
principles, and “ loved tobe absoiute and 
direct every thing.” 

James, the secord duke, either per- 
ceiving the falling fertunes of the house 
of Stuart, or being actuated by far dif- 
ferent principles from the rest of his fa- 
mily, advocated the cause of William IIL, 
and, in.consequence of this, was taken 
into favour; for he obtained tle ollice of 
lord privy seal, and became one of the 
extraordinary lords of session, and a 
Knight of the garter, in succession. 
Having exhibired great talents, or at least 

reat adroitness, in the management ef 
Montury Mag. No, 209. 
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the Scotch parliament, on the accession 
of Anne, we find him a secretary of 
state. He fell into disgrace, however, 
soon after, on which he and his ad. 
herents joined the faction termed the 
squadrone volante, which was supposed 
capable at any time of rendering either 
of the other two partics preponderant, 
In 1705, however, when the union was 
resolved upon, both he and the earl of 
Roxborough, each of whom possessed 
great influence, and had numerous par- 
Uisans, were taken once more into favour; 
and when that grand and most salutary 
measure was achieved, chiefly by their 
means, they were each rewarded with 
a dukedom. Accordingly, the latter 
became duke of Roxborough, in Scot- 
land, while the former obtained the Eng. 
lish dukedom of Dover; he also exer 
cised the office of third secretary of 
state, was assigned a pension of three 
thousand pounds per annum, and had 
the patronage of all Scotland confided to 


his charge. 


On his demise, his eldest son, who in 
1706 had been created earl of Solway, 
succeeded to tlre titles and estates; but 
the house of lords would not admit him 
to a seat, in right of his English peerage, 
as it was then deemed contrary to the 
articles of Union, although this has been 
since decided otherwise. By George I, 
that same nobleman was nominated # 
lord of the bed-chamber. By George II, 
he was appointed vice-admiral of Scots 
Jand; and ip. 1762, received from 
George II[. the valuable office of 
lord justice-general of Scotland. Bus 
such is the influence of literature, that 
the patronage which his duchess lady 
Catharine Hyde, daughter of Henry eark 
ot Clarendon and Rochester, bestowed 
on Gay the poet, will be recollected 
perhaps when the wealth of the Dou. 
glases shall have been dissipated; their 
titles have become extinct, and their 
boasted ancestry is forgotien: so much 
more grateful in the eyes of posterity is 
the odour of one generous action, cal. 
culated. to relieve genius from penury, 
than the unavailing boast of wealsh, the 
pompous profusion of titles, and all the 
vain pretensions of blood ! 

Oo the death of the duke, without is- 
sue (having survived two earls of Drums 
lanrig, his first and second sons,) Oc- 
tober 22, 1778, the titles and entailed 
estates devolved on his collateral heir 
male, whose life is the subject of the 
present memoir. William, earl of 
March, who, without the wit, scems to 

Lave 
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have enjoyed somewhat of the reputa- 
tion, of the famous earl of Rochester, 
appears by all the books describing the 
peerage, to have been born in 1780; 
but 1724 or 1725, is the more probable 
epoch. He was third earl of March, a 
title* created in 1697, expressly for the 
purpose of ennobling a junior branch of 
the Douglases, son and heir of William 
second earl of March, who was second 
son of William, first duke of Queensberry. 
This nobleman was a native of Scot- 
land, and resided for some me, while a 
young man, at Fdinburgh: but we never 
heard that he was brought up at the 
fgmous university of that city, or ob- 
tained a devree there! Indeed, the ree 
puted gallantries of half a century, have 
cast a shade on the education of his 
earlier years, and we have not found any 
grave presbyterian clergyman standing 
forth te claim the honour of baving been 
bis tutor! Some trivial and paltry ac- 
cidental circumstance has often ‘given 
Girth, according to the most celebrated 
biographers, to the pursuits of a great 
genins ; and with an eye to this perhaps, 
at might be curious to learn from what 
incident, and under what master, the 
guture hero of the turf imbibed the ra- 
diments of his art. For this branch of 
kuowledge, he was most probably in- 
debted to England, where he came up 
while yet a youth, and was introduced to 
court as earl of March. He was imme- 
diately taken under the special protec- 
‘tion of his countryman, the earl of Bute, 
who having encreased the bed-chamber 
lords from twelve to eighteen, either for 
the purpose of additional state or 
influence, or perhaps both, lord 
March was chosen ene of that number. 
He was also nearly at the same time 
elected one of the sixteen peers of Scote 
land, by which a vote was attached to a 
dependent office, that might be taken 
away at pleasure. With that condition 
his lordship was content: for he sareaie 
aspired to the palin of eloquenc 
hardihood of independence; 
tished with a simple affirmative to the 
propre of ali the ministers of the 
ne ek Ig ipa eta from 
found that an aiatiteas. UCE, It will he 
. late dismission en- 
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sued. Thus, like his ancestors, while 
young, he participated in the forms and 
emoluments of the times, with a single 
exception only; one of thein, at lease 
ever since the union, had usually repre. 
sented the person of his, majesty, as 
commissioner to the general assembly 
of the kirk of Scotland ; but it was not 
deemed prudent to hazard presbyterian 
gravity, and we may add, insult presby. 
terian morals, by such a nomination in 
regard to their successor. Far different 
scenes and more congenial prospects 
opened to his lordship’s view: but so 
degrading have certain pursuits become, 
that they who might have been crowned 
with the victors wreath during the times 
of the Olympic games, are now considered 
rather as the appropriate companions of 
their own stable-boys, than the associate 
of men of talents. 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat : metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque aobilis, 
Terraruam Dominos evehit ad Deos. 

Hor. Od. I, ad Macen. 


In ancient days, the contest was for 
glory; and although the means were not 
very noble, yet the ohject was legitimate: 
during the present times they are both 
equally undignified —Money—sordid pelf 
being the sule end and aim. It is 
now full sixty years since the earl of 
March distinguished himself by a wager 
with the celebrated Count Taafe, an Irish 
catholic, who had spent some time in 
the service of the house of Austria, and 
finally beggared himself by this and 
similar follies. His lordship on that o¢- 
casion, exhibited the presage at least of 
that superior skill, enterprize, and suc 
cess, which rendered hii conspicuous 
on the turf during half a century; for, 
having undertaken to obtain a four 
wheeled machine which should travel 
the suace of nineteen miles within sixty 
minutes, he applied to Wright, in Long 
Acre, who, by the diminution of weight 
and frictien, the substitution of silk and 
whalebone for leather, and also in part 
for wood, contrived a carriage so light, 
and yet so strong, as to be deemed eX 
actly suitable for the purpose. As for 
the blood horses, the selection of them, 
as well as the grooms, was confided to 
his own judgment, and to prevent acct- 
dents, he took cure to conceal the names 
of both descriptions of animals until the 
appointed day, when they were reguiarly 
entered by the clerk of the course. 

Meanwhile, Newmarket having beer 
selected for the experiment, the smooth- 
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est mile of the whole race-ground was 
staked out, and eight or ten horses re- 
gularly trained there, to prevent a pos- 
sibility of disappointment from lame- 
ness, accident, or design. On the 29th 
of Auvust 1759, this contest, on the 
event of which many thousands werfe 
dependent, was finaily decidéd; and 
the result was, as had been expected, 


~ that the Scotch peer proved an over-match 


for the Irish commoner, who soon after 
retired in embarrassed circumstances to 
his native country. It is to this original 
match against time, that we are to at- 
tribute ail the discreditable attempts of 
a similar kind in our own days, such as 
gallopping horses until they are lamed, 
and trotting ponies until their hearts 
break, for the gratification of that in. 
human desire of wealth, which would 
sacrifice a favourite hackney, or sell a 
fellow-creature, with equal apathy! 

Lord March from this moment was 
considered an adept; and about the same 
time took a house at Newmarket, which 
overlooked the race-ground, and not only 
gave bim an easy access to the course, 
but atlorded the ready means of esti- 
mating the effect of comparative trials, 
and thus approximating at least to a 
knowledge of the muscular powers and 
constitutional strength, denominated bot- 
tom by the cognoscenti, of his four-legged 
favourites. The earl accordingly col- 
lected a choice stud, and was equally 
particular in the selection of his groom- 
boys, whom he dressed in scarlet; none 
of whom knew who was to be entrusted, 
until put into the scales td be weighed, 
In this particular he acted precisely like 
many of his contemporaries, but in ano- 
ther circumstance he completely deviated 
from them. At Newmarket, as well as 
at Hounslow and Bagshot, the peculiarly 
apt term of confederate designates a part- 
ner in the booty: Charles Fox,-we-quote 
the name with reluctance! was connected 
In this point of view with the late lord 
Foley; but in respect to the subject of 
this memoir, we believe he never ad- 
mitted of any partner; in short, like the 
present India Company in respect to its 
Ships, and the late Mr. John Manners 
with his annuities, he was ever his owa 
insurer, running all risks, and coneen- 
trating all profits in his own person, Se- 
veral persons of distinctidn proved the 
Vicums of his superior skill; for to him 
the great* duke of Cumberland, as he 
was called, both on account of his size 
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and celebrity, lost large sums, as the 
victor of Culloden was regularly van- 
quished by the Scottish courtier. Nor 
did his learning and skill in vert exempt 
Mr. Jennings, the distinguished anu- 
quary, from a similar fate; for notwith. 
standing the feasibility of the specula- 
tion, his Chillaby colis were all beaten 
by the English*crosses of a remoter ori- 
gin: the latter indeed, does not seem to 
have profited much by approaching nearer 
to the fountain-head. Since that period, 
he has addicted himself to far moré no- 
ble, because more rational, speculations ; 


‘the study of books and coins, the en- 


joyment of pictures and statues, and the 
acquisition of one of the noblest and 
most expensive collection of shells that 
this country has ever witnessed. 

In 1756, the earl of March conde- 
scended to ride a match in person. Ace 
cordingly he appeared on the ground, 
dressed in his own running-stable livery, 
consisting of a red silk jacket, a velvet 
cap, and buckskin inerpressibles; and 
here again he proved victorious, aud 
came in first at the winning-post, amidst 
the congratulations of groums, rough 
riders, stable-keepers, sharpers, and game _ 
blers, both noble and iznoble. ‘ 

By the demise of his relative, in 
1778, he was elevated to the ducal 
honours ; yet, by this time, his manners 
were fixed, and his habits had become 
so inveterate, that the accession of a 
splendid fortune, superadded to the high- 
est dignity in the peerage, could not 
wean from the low, and it may be fairly 
added, the avaricious, pursuits of the turf, 
the representative of a family which could 
boast of being descended from one name- 
sake of his own, William, created lord 
de Douglas by Malcolm Canmore, in 
1057; and from another, William lord 
Douglas, who died gallantly at the battle 
of Agincourt, October 25, 1415. 

The current of his life now flowed 
slowly along in one dull, monotonous, 
undeviating, undistinguished, course. His 
winters were spent in town; the spring 
wes dedicated chiefly to the races at 
Egham, Ascott, Epsom, and Newmare 
ket;'while his summers were passed at 
his seat called Amesbury, in Wiltshiree 
This ancient house is seated on the banks 
of the Avon, almost within sight of a 
Roman camp, and in the immediate vie 
cinity of the stupendous Druid temple 
called Stonehenge. This would have 
been a congenial and consecrated soil 
for the antiquarv; and, as Addison was 
boru in the parsonage, and Gay occas 
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sionally resided in the mansion, which 
was erected from a design of Inigo Jones, 
and improved, or rather altered, by the 
Italian gusto of the earl of Burlington, it 
would have proved c/ussical ground to a 
nobleman possessing either taste or lite- 
rature. But it was in this instance fated 
to appertain to a mere wan of the wo id, 
who, like the fine lady mentioned by the 
bard of Twickenham, , was ever ready to 
exclaiun 
*¢ O odious! odious trees !” 

Indeed, his Grace scems to have been 
precisely the hero designated in the city- 
loving lyrics of Captain Morris, the bur- 
then of whose song 1s: 
** Of all groves—a grove of chimnies for me!” 

He accordingly betook himsclt,at length, 
partly to London, and partly to one of 
those small, trim, modern establishments 
called villas, where the clapper of St. 
Paul’s may be distinctly heard repeating 
the hour, annexed to which is half an 
acre of herbage, generally dignified with 
the name of a paddock. There, within 
a quarter of a mile of Richmond, he re- 
sided during the fine weather, until in 
consequence, first of a dispute relative 
to a young lady, which became public, 
and then a lawesuit for part of his lawn, 
wiuch was claimed first by, and finally 
adjudicated to, the parish, his Grace at 
length withdrew whoily to Piccadilly, 
wuless, during his turn for waiting on 
the king, while his majesty resided at 
Windsor, But this also was precluded, 
im consequence of an event which will 
be mentioned hereafter, when the duke 
was entered on the list of the red-letiered 
martyrology of Carleton-house, and ex- 
cluded from all official communication 
with St, James’s. Indeed, it was full 
time tor his Grace to have retired 
voluntarily, as the writer of this has 
been pained at secing him in the suite 
of royalty at Windsor, tottering along 
the terrace with his hat off, and exposing 
his denuded temples and _ his cheeks, 
which scemed to flush with colour rather 
han with health, to the keen searchjngs 
of an easterly wind, towards the latter 
end of August !—and all this for a thou- 
$a, bay ar, 
durd of the bed 
too, and mt! rs 
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to be hoped for better reasons, uniformly 
chosen during six subsequent parliaments, 
as a representative peer of Scotland, 
To prevent the trouble however of future 
solicitation, in 1786 le obtained a patent 
as an English peer, by the style and 
dignity of Baron Douglas of Amesbury, 
in the county of Wilts. Through the 
whole of this long political career, we 
do not recoliect the duke’s name to have 
been once called in question during the 
contests of rival parties, unless at a pe 
riod when his Grace and the late earl of 
Sandwich openly declared themselves 
hostile to the ungodly and irreligioys 
conduct of their former friend, the late 
Jolin Wilkes, who happened to be en. 
gaged at that time in a violent opposition 
to the crown, or rather to the ministers 
of the executive power, Qn this oc 
casion, the latter of these noblemen, to 
the great edification of the bench of 
bishops, denounced “ the Essay on Wo- 
man” in the house of peers; while the 
former, with no less zeal, but as he then 
thought with more discretion, started a 
dependant of his own, the Rev. Mr. K, 
whose name has been since enshrined in 
the poetry of the celebrated Charles 
Churchill, against the profane member 
for Middlesex. ‘* On this occasion,” 
says a late writer, “ his Grace’s chaplain, 
burning with all the fervour of holy zeal, 
imprudently entered the lists with the 
author of the North Briton, when some 
of the many darts shot at the black gown 
of this officious priest, glanced against 
the ermined robes of his noble patron.” 
It has already been hinted, that in 
1788-9, the subject of thi8 memoir took 
part with the prince, and regularly voted, 
during the regency discussion, against 
Mr. Pitt, the great and ali-powerful 
minister of that day. The king's sud 
den recovery, reduced such of the cours 
tiers as had taken part with his Royal 
Highness, toa most disagreeable dijemna; 
for the statesman just alluded to, m- 
stead of a generous forbearance, seemed 
to consider the exercise of their ace 
knowledged rights, as something only 
a little short of treason, being deemed 
worthy Of incurring forfeiture of office 
at least. Accordingly, the marquis © 
Lothian was deprived of his regiments 
and the duke of Queensberry of his post 
as lord of the bedechamber. 
_ From that time to his death, the duke 
lived in great retirement, and for the 
most part occupied his house in Picca- 
dilly alone. He bad long hefore left 


the turf, and disposed of his house at 
Newmarket; 
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Newmarket: his chief amusement now 


“WP arose out of a taste for music, which, 


like his old friend and countryman, lord 
‘Kelly, he had cultivated in early life, 
and did not relinquish but with his exist- 
fence. Both, of them may be said 
** tohave felt the ruling passion strong in 
The one shone in the imstru- 
nental; the other in the vocal depart 
rent: the Scotch earl excelled on the 
fiddie; the Scotch duke displayed great 
tasté ina song. Indeed, the latter was 
'a munificent patron of musicians, espe- 
cially foreign ones, and in his house were 
to be seen all the great singers who have 
been attracted to this country in suc- 
cession by the reputation of its wealth 
during the last half century. 

The gallantries of the duke have long 
been a fertile theme of raillery; but, 
this is an object with which we shad not 
The care of his health 


' ment of Pere Elisée, who is said to have 
attended on LouisX V. during his declining 
years. His immense fortune, (no small 
portion of which is supposed to have 
been obtained on the race-ground,) af- 
forded at once the means of personal 
gratification in respect to himself, and 
generous Ynterposiion so far as con- 
cerned others, In regard to the first, fine 
lands, a good table, admirable wines, 
splendid carriages and liveries, with a 
multitude of servants, dressed in green 
and silver, were not wanting; and we 
have heard as to the second, that he 
bestowed pensiuns on opera singers, 
gave 10001. towards an election 
Westminster, and doubled that sum in a 
very laudable manner, when a fund was 
raised to supply the wants of the widows 
and orphans connected with the British 
navy. 


, lt point of person his Grace was of 


the muddle size, neat, slim, and at an 
early period of life, graceful and elegant. 
Hlis name for many years was the butt 
at which men Of wit shot their arrows, 
and his life the subject of a variety of 
errors. In consequence of a speck in 
one of his eyes, a ridiculous story pre- 
vailed that he wore a glass one; he was 
supposed to apply veal cutlets every 
night, to preserve his complexion; and 
gieg to make use of a imilk-butt daily, 
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which made many of his neighbours very 
cautious lest they should purchase that 
commodity at second-hand. 

As to peculiarities of a harmless nae 
ture, the subject of this memoir evinced 
a great variety, Ile spent the greater 
part of his latter years at the south-east 
extremity of his parlour bow-window, 
where he sat eight or ten hours daily, 
That he might discern objects more 
distinctly, both male and temale, and 
at the same time be shaded from the 
light, a canvas blind was placed abliquely 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. Bee 
hind him stood a servant out of livery, 
who acted the part of a saomeaclator, 
and pronounced the names of such of 
the passengers as were of any distinc. 
tion. So uniform was his Grace in at. 
tendance during certain fixed hours, 
and of such long continuance of prac- 
tice, thata gentieman set out for India 
in quest of a fortune, and on his return, 
alter ten years absence, actually found 
him fixed in the same spot! His favourite 
poney was saddled every forenoon, aud 
stationed until the day of his death, 
nearly epposite the dogr, in constant 
readiness, precisely at the same moment 
as formerly. 

‘The duke of Queensberry, after a short 
illness, resigned all the vanities-of this 
life, at his house facing the Green Park, 
on the 23d of December, 1810, in the 
85th or 86th year of his age. Having 
never been married, he of course neither 
leaves a widow nor childien, either to 
bewail or to represent him, His Grace 
seems to have fulfilled none of the great 
duties of society, self-preservation only 
excepted ; and accordiigly his name will 
soon be forgotten by all out his legatees, 
unless in the equivocal Records of Chiffee 
ney tie jockey, or in the less perishable 
volumes of Weatherby’s Racing Calen- 
dar, 

The dukedom is extinct; the earldom 
descends to sir Charles Douglas, of Kile 
head, bart. with a portion of the estates; 
another portion now appertains to the 
Buccleugh family, in consequence of 
similar entails; and as for the immense 
personalty, it is pretty widely diliused by 
a will, of which this circumstance per- 
haps constitutes one of the chief me- 
Tilse 
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CARCE TRACTS, WITH EXTRACTS AND ANALYSES OF 
SCARCE BOQKS. 


Ii is proposed in future to devote a fev Pages of the Monthly Magazine to the 
Insertion of such Scarce Tracts as are of an interesting Nature, with the Us 
of which we mau be favoured by our Correspondents ; and under the same Head ig 
iniroduce also the Analyses of Scarce and Curious Books, 

——Se 


¢¢ The Ancient Common-Law Right of 


associating with the Vicinage tn every 
County, District, or Town, to support 
the Civil Magisirate, in maintaining 
the Peace. By Granville Sharp, esq.” 
MAN being by nature a social 
M creature, it is natural for him to 
associate with his brethren and neigh- 
bours, for common defence against all 
unjust violence; and such association be- 
jny just and reasonable, as weil as natu- 
ral, we have not only a right thus to asso- 
ciate, but are even bound to do it, by a 
branch of the common-law, which cannot 
legally be changed: for it is fixed upon 
all men, in their respective districts and 
countries, as an indispensable duty, by 
* the law of nature and nations, that we 
may become assisting” (says Cowel, tit, 
2.) “both to our parents and country; 
ana repel force and injury: and from 
hence it comes,” (says he,) ** that what- 
soever we do for the defence of our own 
bodies, is adjudged legal.” For which 
he cites Bracton, l.i.c.6. num. 7. So 
the author of Doctor and Student, in 
his second chapter, concerning the law of 
nature and nations, and the law of rea- 
son, asserts, that, “ by the law of reason, 
it is lawful to repel force with force; and 
that it 1s the right of every one” (fas est 
pnicuique se tueri, &c.) * to defend hime 
self and his property against unjust vio- 
lence.” And again, in his fifth chap. 
ter, concerning the ist foundation of 
English law, roason, he again repeats the 
maxim, that © 10 1s lawful to.repel force 
with force tor the defence of the body, 
due circumstauces being observed.” 
Now, as the laws of reason and nature 
sre immutable, this natural right of ase 
sociating tor common detence and peace, 
and the natural right of every individual 
to repel force with force, in defence of 
hi usell and property, can never be an- 
mulled by any act of parliament, but 
must ever be esteemed as immutable 
rivhts of the common-law, and must ale 
ways pemam in lorce, unless the yoverne 
a He SES An happuy cease to be legal, 
y setting aside the first foundations of 
the — . Ancient Statutes, howeve; 
though not the foundation of the 
yet bear ample 
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or usage of them: for, what is **the 
power of the countie,” so often mentis 
oned in the ancient law and statutes, but 
an armed association of the vicinage?— 
an association, from which no layman, 
from 15 to 60 years of age, was exempt, 
See Lambard’s Eirenarcha, third book, 
p. 316, title, ‘* Power of the Countie.” 
“That the justices of the peace, she- 
rife, or under-sheriffe, ought to have the 
aide and attendance of all the knightes, 
gentlemen, yeomen, labourers, servaunts, 
apprentices, and villaines; and likewise 
of wardes: and that of other vong men 
that be above the age of xv. years; for 
all of that age are bound to have har 
nesse by the statute of Winchester,” 
See also in page 479 of the Eirenarcha, 
a farther testimony that the law requires 
all laymen not only to have arms, but 
also to be weil exercised therein. See 
title “Archerie.” ‘* If any man, being 
the queen’s subject,” (the author wrote 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,) * and 
not have reasonable cause or impedi- 
ment, and being within the age of 60 
years, (except spirituall men, justices of 
one bench or other, justices of assize, 
and barons of the exchequer,) have not 
a long-bow and arrowes readie in his 
house, or have not used shooting theres 
in;” (which is a clear command to be 
exercised in arms;) ‘¢ or have not, for 
every man-child in his house, (betweene 
7 yeeres and 17 of age,) a bow and & 
Shafts; and for every such, being above 
17 yeeres, a bow and 4 shafts; or have 
not brought them up in shooting, &c. he 
loses Gs. 8d. for each month.” And, 
under the same head, he informs us, that, 
if any man, above the age of 24 years, 
“have shot at any marke under eleven 
score yards,” (viz. one furlong, or 220 
yards,)* with any prick, shaft, or flight,” 
he shall **lose 6s. 8d. for every shot.” 
Alse, “ if the inhabitants of any towne 
have not made and continued their butts 
as they ought to do,”— lose 20s. for 
every 3 moneths;” (Eirenarcha, 4 book, 
». 473, 479) for which he ci'es $3 Hen. 
Vill. c. 9. in which, indeed, the obliga- 
tion for every man to have arms, and be 
exercised therein, is expressed still im 
Stiunges terms, viz ** that butts be 
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4 ade, on this side the feast of St. Mi- 
TRhael the archangel next coming, 1 
) @very city, town, and place, by the inhine 
Witants of every such city, town, and 
lace, ac cording to the law of ancient 
Zimes used, and that the said inhabitants 
and dwellers in every of them, be com- 
lied to make and continue such butts, 
pon pain to forfeit, for every 3 months 
lacking, 20s. And that the said nha- 
itants shall exercise themselves with 
ong-bows in shooting at the same, and 
Isewhere, in holy days and other times 
yeonvenie nt. And, to the intent that 
every person may have bows of mean 
rice, be it enacied, &c.” § Iv. and v, 
hes the law not only permits, but abso- 
. requires, every person to have 
* arms, and be exercised in the use of 
Bhem. 
» The exercise of the long-bow was for- 
erly esteemed the most effectual mili- 
ry discipline for the defence of the 
ingdom, and is so declared in another 
ct of parliament of the same year, cap. 
. and, therefore, as the law, at that 
Aime, required every man to be exercised 
n the use of the then fashionable wea- 
pons, the reason of the law holds equally 
Wegood, to require the exercise of all men 
Gn the use of the present fashionable wea- 
“pons, the musquet and bayonet. 
But even, at that time, the use of 
— tmusque ts or guns, was allowed to the 
Minhabitants of all cities, boroughs, and 
~market-towns, and for the very same 
/ Feason (the defence of the realm,) by a 
rovisional clause of the last-mentioned 
Re § vi. £6 Provided alway, and be it 
®@nacted, &c. that it sball be lawful, from 
Henceforth, to all gentlemen, yeomen, 
@nd serving-men of every lord, spiritual 
‘and temporal, and of all knights, esquires, 
and gentlemen, and to all the inhabi- 
‘tants of. cities, boroughs, and_market- 
towns, of this realm of England, to shoot 
with any hand-gun, demibake, or h: agbat, 
4 any butt or bank of earth, only in 
: P ace convenient for the same,” (whereby 
At appears that proper places for exer- 
ecise should be appointed in every town,) 
*‘so that every such hand-gun, &c. be 
mf the several jengths aforesaid, and 
PMnder. And that it shall be lawfal, 
every of the said lord and lords, shir 
€squires, and re and the inhabi- 
tants of e ery city, borough, and market- 































~ douses any sech hand-gun or hand-guns, 
) of the length of one whole yard, &e. and 
ee notunder, to the intent to use and shoot 
Gn the same, ai a butt or bank of earth 
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only, as is above said, whereby they and‘ 
every of them, by the exercise thereof, 

in form above said, may the better aid 

and assist to the defence of this reali, 

when need shall require,” &c. This 
statute is still in force. 

Every temporal person was former! 
liable to pecuniary penalties; **if he 
have not” (says Lambard) ‘and keep 
not in readinesse, such horses, geldings, 
weapon, armour, or other furniture for 
the wars, as, after the proportion of his 
abilitie, be ought to have and keepe.” 
(Kirenarcha, book iv. c. 4, p. 480.) 
Thus stood the law so late as the latter 
end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when 
the book last-cited was published; and 
the general tenor of the doctrine, re« 
specting the right of Englishmen to have 
arms, hath since beén confirmed by the 
Declaration of Rights in the Act of Set- 
tlement, (1 Wm. and Mary, st. 2, c. 2,) 
though it seems now to be limited to Pro« 
testant subjects, viz. * That the subjects 
which are Protestants may have arms 
for their defence, suitable to their coudie 
tions, and as:allowed by law.” This lat- 
ter expression, ‘as allowed by law,” 
respects the limitations in the abovee 
mentioned act of 33 Hen. VIII. c. 6 
which restrain the use of some particular 
sons of arms, meaning only such arms 

as were liable to be concealed, or other- 
wise: favour the designs of murderers, as 
‘* cross-bows, little short hand-guns, and 
little hag-buts,” and all guns under cer- 
tain lengths specified in the aet; but 
proper arms for defence (provided they 
are not shorter than the act directs) are 
so far from being forbidden by this sta- 

tute, that they are clearly authorised, 

and “* the exercise thereof” expressly re- 
commended by it, as I have already 
shewn. And indeed the laws of England 
always required the people to be armed, 

and not only to be armed, but to be ex. 
pert in arms; which last was particularly 
recommended by the learned chancellor 
Fortescue: ‘*Et revera, non minime 
erit reguo accommodum, ut incole ejus 
in armis sint experti.” ‘* Indeed, it will 
be of no small advantage to the kingdom, 
that the inhabitants be expert in arms.” 

(De Laudibus Legum Angliz, c. xliv. p, 

106.) And, in the notes and remarks on 

this book, by the learned Mr, Justice 

Aland, we find the following observations 

to the same purpose. * In the Contes 

sor’s laws” (says he) it is, Debent 
universi liberi homines, &c. arma bab.we, 
et illa semper prompta conservare ad 
tuitioneim regui,” &c, See” alee” he) 
a6 the 
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# the laws of the Conqueror to the same 
urpose. The custom of the nation 
ogulenes this learned judge) “ has been 
to train up the freeholders to discipline ; 
vy. 13 and 14. IL. c. ii. and ib. § 20, 
and title, “ War,” in the table to the 

statutes.” 

Among the ancient constitutions, or 
ordinances, of the kingdom, recorded in 
the Myrror of Justices, chap. 1. § 3. we 
read that it was ordained, ** that every 
one of the age of 14 years and above, 
should prepare him” (se apprestat) ‘ to 
kill mortal otfenders in their notorious 
crimes, or to follow them from town to 
town with hue and cry,” &c. 

The true purpose and advantage of 
having all the inhabitants of this kingdom 
trained to arms is farther manifested in 
our old law bouks and statutes; asin the 
Westminster Primer, cap. xvii. on the 
case when any cattle are unlawfully taken 
and driven into any castle or strong-held, 
&c. “Le Visc® ou Je Bailife prise ove 
luy povar de son countie, ou de sa Bail’, 
et voile assaier de faire de ceo rep!’ des 
avers a celuy qui les aver prise,” &c. 
“ That the sherilf or the bailiff shall take 
with him the power of his county, or of 
his bailiwick, and shall endeavour to 
make repievin” (or recovery) ** of the 
cattle trom him that hath taken them,” 
&c. And lord Coke remarks on this, 
** Nota: every man is bound by the come 
mon-law to assist not only the sherife in 
his othce for the execution of the king’s 
writs, (which are the commandments of 
the king,) according to law; but also 
his baily, that hath the sheriffe’s warrant 
im that behalfe, hath the sane authority,” 
é&xc. (2 lust. p. 193.) 

The attack of a castle or place of arms, 
must require disciplined troops; and 
therefore it was Certainly necessary that 
“every man” so bound by the common- 
Jaw to assist, should be trained to arms, 
in order to full his duty. And the 
Jearned Nathame! Bacon, in his historj- 
cal Discourse of the | niformity of the 
Government of England, (ist part, p. 
64.) remarks, that **the strengih con- 
sisted of the freemen; and, though many 
were bound by tenure to follow their 

orgs to the wars, and many were volun. 
tiers, yet, it seems, all were bound upon 
call, under peri a} fine, aud were bound 
to keep arms, for the preservation of the 
kingdom, ther lords, and their own per- 
suns; and these they might neither pawn 
nor sell, but leave then to desceud to 
Aw ir heirs,” &c. 

The common-law rights of the pe 
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of England to have arms is also clearly 
expressed by the great and learned jute 
Bracton, one of the most ancient writers 
of our common-law, who is justly eg 
teemed of unexveptionable authority, 
© Ei qui juste possitet, licitum erit cum 
armis Contra pacem venientem ut expel. 
lat, cum armis repellere, ot per arma 
tuitionis et pacis, qua sunt justitia, re, 
pellat injuriam et vim injustam; Ct arma 
injuria,”’ &c. (Bract. libs iv. c. 4.) thar 
is, “to him who justly possesses it shall 
be Jawful with arms to repel him who 
cometh to expel, with arms against the 
peace, that, by arms of defence and 
peace, which are of justice, he may re. 
pel injury and unjust violence, and arms 
of injustice,” &c. 

The late unhappy tumults prove, that 
these principles of the English constitue 
tion are as necessary to be enforced at 
present as ever they were; for, had they 
not been fatally neglected and disused, 
the abandoned rioters would have been 


quelled and secured by the neighbouriag | 


inhabitants of Westminster, &c. in their 
first attempts; or, in case they had ad- 
vanced towards the city, if the proper 
barriers had been reserved, the citizens 
would have had time to get under arms, 
to support their own magistrates in sects 
ring the peace of the city; for any attack 
upon the gates or posterns would have 
justified an immediate discharge of fire- 
arms, or other weapons, against the 
assailants, without waiting for the cafe 
mand of a peace-officer: and, as the in 
habitants of each city and county are 
required to make good the damages sus 
tained on such occasions by private indi 
viduals, it is plain that the inhabitants 
themselves, in their collective capacity, 
do form that proper power, from which 
the law requires the prevention of such 
damages, and the support and defence of 
the civil magistrates: for, otherwise, the 
law ought to have directed the damages 
to be deducted from the last preceding 
parliamentary grants to the army. 

If it be alleged that there can be no 
occasion, in these modern times, to arm 
and train the inhabitants of England, 
because there is an ample military force, 
or standing army, to preserve the peace; 
yet let it be remembered, that the 
greater and more powerful the standing 
army is, so much more necessary 15 
that there should be a proper balance to 
fiat power, to prevent any ill effects 
from it: though there is one bad effects 
Which the balance (howsoever perfect 
@uG excelleut) cannot prevent; and that 
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the enormous and ruinous expence of 
aintaining a large number of men, with- 
“@ut any civil employment for their sup- 
prt; an expence, which neither the land 
fior trade of this realm can possibly bear 
Buch longer, without public failure ! 
No Englishman, therefore, can be 
ly loyal, who opposes these essential 
inciples of the English law, whereby 
e people are required to have “ arms of 
efence and peace,” for mutual as well 
private defence: for a standing army 
@f regular soldiers is entirely repugnant 
7 the constitution of England, and the 
. Genius of its inhabitants, 
,) Standing armies were not unknown, 
“Andeed, to our ancestors in very early 
“Bimes, but they were happily opposed by 
‘then, and declared illegal. A remarka- 
Ble instance of this is related by Sir Ed- 
ard Coke, in his 7th rep. p. 443, (Cal- 
fin’s case,) but with a very erroneous ap- 
lication of the doctrine, (as there is 
"gm many other instances of that particular 
“Feport,) for which the chancellor or 
“Judges, probably, who spoke, and not 
‘Bhe reporter, must one day be answer- 
‘Able. “It appeareth, by Bracton, lib. 
‘Wi. tract 2. c. 15. fol. 134, that Canutus, 
1¢ Danish king, having settled himself 
n this kingdom in peace, kept, notwith. 
‘Btanding, (for the better continuance 
ereof ) great armies within this realm.” 
et Bracton was more wise and honour- 
ble than to conceive or hint that great 
_ Brmies, so kept by the king, were proper 
“gnstruments “ for the better continuance 
f peace;” for he says no such thing, this 
“Peing only a disloyal conceit of some 
Modern judge, Concerned in the argument 
@f Calvin’s case: but to return to the 
‘Words of the reporter.] ‘* The peers 
“8nd nobles of England, distasting this 
government ty arms and armies, 
Aodimus accipitrem, quia semper vivit in 
) Armis,) wisely and politiquely persuaded 


g the king, that they would provide for the 
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armies, carrying with them many incon- 


_y¥eniencies, should be withdrawn,” &c. 
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(This would be a proper language aad 
true policy for a free British parliament 
to adopt.) “ Hereupon” (says the ree 
porter) ** Canutus presently withdrew his 
armies, and withia a while afier he lost 
his crown,” &c, 

Here again the judge, whoever he was 

that spoke, betrayed a most disloyal pre- 
judice in favour of “a government by 
arms and armies,” which led him into a 
notorivus falsehood! for, though the for- 
mer part of the sentence is true, that 
king Canute * withdrew his armies;” yet 
the latier part, that, *‘within a while 
after, he Jost his crown,” is totally false ; 
and the judge, by asserting that ground- 
less circumstance, seemed inclined to me 
sinuate, that the withdrawing the armies 
occasioned the (supposed) loss of the 
crown, which was far from being the case, 
The great and noble Canute reaped the 
benefit of his prudent and generous con- 
formity to the free constitution of this 
limited monarchy ; for he enjoyed a long 
and glorious reign, after he sent back his 
Danish soldiers; which, according to 
Matthew of Westminster, (p. 403,) was 
in the year 1018; and he held the crowa 
with dignity and glory to the end of his 
life, in the year 1035, when he was bue 
ried at Winchester with royal pomp 
(regio more, ib. p. 409): and his two sons 
also, who separately succeeded him, died 
likewise kings of England, for they lost 
not the kingdom but by natural deaths, 
and the want of heirs. 

Happy would it have been for Enge 
land, had all succeeding kings been as 
wise and truly politic as the great Canute, 
who feared not to commit the care of his 
own person, and those of his foreign 
friends that attended him, to the free 
laws and limited constitution of this 
kingdom. 

The old English maxim, however, 
against ‘* a government by arms andi are 
mies,” ought, never to be forgotten: 
“Odimus accipitrem, quia semper vivit 
in armis,” ° 
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SSTIGAND, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: 
£ E was infamous in life, altogether 
4 unlearned, of heavy judgment and 
understanding; sottishly serviceable both 
to pleasure and sloth; in covetousness be- 
eath the baseness of rusticity, insomuch 
Montucy Mac. No. 209. 
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as he would often swear that he had not one 
penny upon the earth, and yet, by a key, 
which he did wear about his neck, great 
treasures of his were found under the 
ground. And this was a grief and sick. 
uess to honest minds, that such spurious 
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and impure creatures should sustain, or 
rather distrain, the reverence and ma~ 
jesty of religion. 

BANKERS. 

The chief factors of Italy have been 
Grisons; and they told me, that as the 
trade of banking began in Lombardy, 
so that all over Europe a Lombard and 
a banker signified the same thing, so the 
great bankers of Lombardy were Grisons, 
and to this day the Grisons drive a great 
tradein money. Foraman there of one 
hundred thousand crowns estate, hath not 
perhaps a third part of this within the 
country, but puts it out in the neighbour 
ug estates. 

SUPERSTITION, 

I heard a Capuchin preach here ; it 
was the first sermon I heardin Italy. And 
I was much surprised at many comical 
expressions and gestures ; but most of all 
with the conclusion, for there being in all 
the pulpits of Italy a crucifix on the side 
of the pulpit towards the altar, he, after 
a long address to it, at last, ina forced 
transport, took it in his arms and hugged 
it, and kissed it. But [ observed that be- 
fore he kissed it, he, seeing some dust on 
it, blew it off very carefully ; for I was just 
under the pulpit. He entertained it with 
a long and tender caress, and held it out 
tu the people, and would have forced 
tears, both, from limselfand them; yetl 
saw none shed. 

CROMWELL. 

Prince Cromwel!, who was now wholly 
out of action, having laid his scene in 
the counties and boroughs for elections 
to the ensuing Puri.ament, gave himself 
and the town alittie recreation, It hap- 
pened on a Friday in July, that, desirous 
to divert himself with driving of lus 
cvach and six horses in [Hyde Park, with 
his secretary Thurlow in it, like Me- 
phistophilus and Doctor Faustus career- 
ing it in the air, to try how he could 
govern horses, since rational creatures 
were so unruly and dificult to be reined ; 
like another Phaeton, he fell, in the expe- 
riment, trom the coach-box; which was 
presently posted into the city, and many 
omimous and true conjectures made of 
his certain catastrophe ; one of the ince. 
hieus songs on the occasion, ending in 
this presayious rhyme: = 


Every day and hour hath shew'd us his power 
Bar now he hath shew'd us his art: ‘ 
His frst reproach wasa fall fro 
His next will be froma cart. 

A { 


M a coach, 


‘URIOSITY DISCOVERED 1663, 
There was a curiosit 


place cailed Baid 


y discovered ata 
Bat i-tord, three 
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miles from Bath, Here was found a 
morument very admirable both for 
its antiquity, form, and structure ; from 
the top, three or feur foot deep, it was 
fourteen foot long and sixteen foot 
broad, made of stones of several colours, 
as blue, red, murray, and white, delicately 
cut, not above an inch broad ; curiously 
set, and strongly cemented. The floor 
was very delightful to behold: round 
about it were placed divers figures ; and 
in the midst, a bird standing on a Sprig. 
It is thought to have been a convenience 
for water. A work of great cost and la- 
bour, and which shewed the excellency 
of much lost art. 
GREATRAKES, THE STROAKER. 

About this time (1665) the fame of 
Greatrakes the Stroaker filled the mouths 
of the people both in city and country. 
A novelty not unfit to be mentioned, see- 
ing thatat that time, many wise men were 
afiected with it. They that knew him, 
reported him fora civil, frank, and well- 
humoured man, born in Munster, of Enge 
lish extraction; and sometime a lieutenant 
in Colone! Farr’s regiment. He was mase 
ter ofa competent estate, and performed 
strange cures by stroaking or touching ; 
for which he took neither money nor 
presents. That which first created the 
wonder was, that he passed without cone 
tradiction ; and such multitudes followed 
him as only they could believe who saw 
them. He wassaid to admire himself the 
gift which he had. Had he stayed among 
the ignorant Irish, his fame might have 
continued lenger; but the infidelity of 
the English, made him often fail in his 
divinity, and his reputation once ble- 
mished, his healing mystery soon vanishede 

JAMES NAYLOR, THE QUAKER 
ENTHUSIAST. 

James Naylor, a quaker, who, resem- 
bling in his proportionsand complexion the 
picture of Christ, had, in all other things, 
as the setting of the beard and locks im 
the same fashion, dared to counterfeit 
our blessed Lord. To this purpose he 
had disciples and women ministering to 
him, whose blasphemous expressions and 
applications of several parts of scripture 
relating properly to the loveliness and 
transcendant excellency of Christ, to this 
umpostor, will (if repeated) move horror 
aud trembling in every christian. His 
first appearance in this manner was at 
Bristol, where a man, leading his horse 
hare-headed, and one Dorcas Erbury, and 
Martha Syminonds, going up to the knees 
in mire, by his horse’s side, sung aloud, 
Holy, holy, holy, Husauna, &c, For 

. this 








this they were seized by the magistrates, 
and, being complained of to the parlia- 
ment, were brought up to town, into 
which (as in all places) they entered stng- 
‘ne the same blasphemies. At the bar of 
the House, in December (1656) he was 
sentenced to be set in the pillory twice, 
and whipt twice, and his forehead to be 
stiomatized with the letter B. and bored 
through the tongue ; with which he used 
to answer toany question, Thou hast said 
it, and the like. He was likewise whipt 
at Bristol, and thence returned to New- 

ate. One Mr. Rich (a merchant ofcre- 
dit) that held him by the Hand while he 
was in the pillories, with divers others, 
licked his wounds, The women were ob- 
served some to lay their head in his lap, 
lying against his feet, others to lean it up- 
on his shoulders, &c. After three days 
wilful abstinence, having weakened hime 
self even unto death, he begged some 
victuals; and then was set to work, which 
he performed, and came by degrees to 
himself and to reduction. At the return 
of the Rump, he got his liberty, but sur- 
vived it not; his additional pretended 
divinity having attenuated and wasted 
his humanity, and that body sublimed 
and prepared for miracles, went the way 
of all flesh. 


INVESTITURE OF CROMWELL. 


Being seated in his chair, on the left 
hand thereof stood the Lord Mayor 
Titchbouror, and the Dutch ambassador ; 
the French ambassador, and the Earl of 
Warwick, on the right; next behind him 
stood his son Richard, Fleetwood, Clay- 
pool, and the privy council; upon a lower 
descent stood the Lord Viscount Lisle, 
Lords Montague, and Whitlock, with 
drawn swords. Then the speaker, (Sir 
Thomas Whiddrington) in the name of 
the parliament, presented to him a robe 
of purple velvet, a bible, a sword, and a 
Sceptre ; at the delivery of these things, 
the speaker made a short comment upon 
them to the Protector, which he divided 
into four parts as followeth. 

1. The robe or purple: this is an em- 

lem of magistracy, and imports righte- 
Ousness and justice. When you have 
put on this vestment, I may say you are 
a gownman, This robe is of a mixt coe 

our, to shew the mixture of justice and 
mercy. Indeed, a magistrate must have 
two hands, to cherish and to punish. 
Rey The bible is a book that contains 
os Holy Scriptures, in which you have 
“ _appiness to be well versed. This 
the of life, consists of two testaments, 
old and new > the first shews Chrise 
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tum ¢elatum, the second Christum ree 
velatum ; Christ veiled, and revealed, It 
is a book of books, and doth contain both 
precepts and examples for good governe 
ment. 

3. Here is asceptre not unlikea staff, 
for you areto be a staff to the weak and 
poor; it is of ancient use in this kind, 
It is said in Scripture, that the sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, It was of 
the like use in other kingdoms. Homer, 
the Greek poet, calls kings and princes, 
sceptre-bearers, 

4, The last thing is a sword, not a mi- 
litary, but civil sword : it is a sword rather 
of defence than offence; not to defend 
yourself only, but your people also. IfI 
might presume to fix a motto upon this 
sword, asthe valiant Lord Talbot had 
upon his, it should be this, Ego sum 
Domini Protectoris, ad protegendum pos 
pulummeum. ‘TI am the Protector’s, to 
protect my people.” 

This speech being ended, the speaker 
took the bible, and gave the Proe 
tector his oath: afterwards Mr. Manton 
made .a prayer, which being ended, 
the heralds, by sound of trumpet 
proclaimed his highness Protector of 
England, Scotland, and Treland, and 
the dominions thereunto belonging ; 
requiring all persons to vield him due obe- 
dience. At theend of ail, the Protector, 
with his train carried up by the Lord 
Sherard, Warwick’s ~ nephew, and the 
Lord Roberts, his eldest son, returned; the 
Earl of Warwick sitting at one end of 
the coach against him; Richard his son, 
and Whitlock in one; and Lord Lisle, and 
Montague, in the other boot, with swords 
drawn; and the Lord Claypool led the 
hotse of honour, in rich caparisons, to 
Whitehall. 

RIDICULOUS SUPERSTITION AND IGNO- 
- RANCE OF DR. FULK: 

Who re'ateth in his book of Meteors, 
that the river Rhine in Germany will 
drown all bastard children that are cast 
into it, but drive to land those that are 
lawfully begotten. And also he say's, 
there is a well in Sicily, whereof if thieves 
drink they presently become blind, 

JOHN TAYLOR. 

‘This poet was a native of Gloucester- 
shire, a man of great natural parts, but 
little education. He wrote several poems 
which were dedicated to KingJames and 
King Charles the First. For some time 
he kept a public-house at Long Acre: 
and upon the murder of King Charles, 
set up the sign of the Mourning Crown; 
but this open piece of loyalty, in those 
days, obliged him to pull it down ; upon 

which 
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which he set up his own instead, with 
the following lines under it: 


Kings’ heads are hung up for a sign, 
And many a saint's; then why not mine? 


WONDERFUL SPRINGS. 

Ponponius Mela, in his account of 
the Canary or Fortunate Isles, gives an 
account of two wonderful springs, the 
water of one is of such a quality that it 
causes those who drink of it to die laugh- 
ing; whilst the reverse is the nature of 
the other, which is the only remedy to 
heal those who have drank of the first; 
so that the bad qualities of the one are 
counterbalanced by the virtues of the 
other. Pomp. Mela, lib.3, cap. 1; and 
also Petrarch, in one of his canzonets: 

Ne l'jsole famose di Fortuna 

Due fonti hai; chi di l’una, 

Bee moi ridendo 5 e chi de l’altra scampa. 
Canz. 18, st. 6. 
MOCK SUNS. 

Languet and Stow relate, in their 
Chronicles, that in the year 1233, upon 
the 7th of April, four suns were seen be- 
sides the natural sun, (which, in those 
days of iguorance and superstition, were 
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ascribed to be the forerunners of war, 
famine, pestilences, &c. &c. ) foras those 
chronicles testify, there were much strife 
and dissention stirred up between Henr 

the Third and the lords of his kingdom ; 
for the very next year England was 
wasted by fire and sword from Wales to 
Salisbury, which town was burnt soon 
after, attended witha great drought and 
pestilence. Also in the year 1460, three 
suns made their appearance but the day 
before the three Earls Edward Earl of 
March, with the Earl of Pembroke, and 
the Earl of Wiltshire, fought the great 
battle at Mortimer’s Cross, as Stow af- 
firmeth, in which the Earl of March put 
the others to flight, with a great destruc 
tion of their soldiers. Two more in- 
stances are also chronicled: one by Fulk 
in his Meteors, who says, thatin the year 
1526, towards the slaughter of Lewis 
the Second, King of Hungary, three 
suns marched forth, The second in- 
stance is told by Inemond, who saith, 
that inthe year 1619, were three also 


seen at Lovain, im the month of May, at 
sui-rising. 
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a. 


THE SAINTS. 


A PARODY, 


Sung at a Public Mecting of Friends to a Repeal 
of the Penal Laws respecting Religion. 


I, 
"TO the angel of England, who sat in high 


ylee, 

The sound Nonconformists addrest a petition, 

To beg he'd inspire mother Church them to 
free 

From the tests that dishonour the holy reli- 
gion 

** My permission you have,” was the answer 
he gave, 

* But such favors as these of the Saints you 
must Crave, 

* And] wish you success in attempting to 
yoae 

“ The paim of Religion with Liberty's oak.” 

IL. 


The news thro’ Empyreum incontinent flew: 


When old Peter pretended to give himself 
airs: 


« Tf these mortals are suffer’d their scheme 
to pursue, 
+ Bere can’t be @ bierarchy left below 
Stairs, 


‘* Hark! already I hear, with terrified ear, 

‘© The church is in danger! new Cromwells 
are near ! 

6¢ For all the Dissenters are learning to yoke 

*¢ The palm of Religion with Liberty’s oak.” 


Il. 
‘¢ Thy creed, Athanasius, these men dis- 
avow, 


‘© And the Thirtyenine Articles read with a 
sneer. 


** The episcopal bench will be tenantless 
now ; 


** And the biforked mitre a fool’s-cap appear. 


** My thunders, no fear on’t, shall soon do 
their errand, 


** Til hurl them red-hot at bold Priestley, I 


warrant, 

*€ And scare his fierce crew, for thus daring 
to yoke, ' 

“« The palm of Religion with Liberty’s oak.” 

; IV. 

The yellow-hair’d Andrew then said: “¢ Pr’y- 
thee cease, 

«* Thou high-priest of the Saints, such vile 
vociferation. 

‘¢ Presbyterians in England, ’tis true, you may 
tease 5 


*¢ But in Scotland you cannot deny them sal- 
vyauon. 


There 
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There over each head is a covenant 
spread, . 

«¢ And my sons from your firebrands no mis- 
chief shall dread ; 

«But at leisure proceed in contriving to 
yoke ili aiiamatindia 

«¢ The palm of Religion with Liberty’s oak.” 


Vv. 


Next Patrick arose with his risible phiz : 

«« By my shoul! brave Saint Andrew, I'm all 
of your mind. ; 

s* Saint George is a fool, if he eare for this 

uiz. 

“My sean I gave long ago to the wind. 

s¢ Come, Saint George, be not jealous of 
these honest fellows 5 

«¢ Low churchmen are safer than such as are 
zealous ¢ 

“¢ Their bigoted bishops unwillingly yoke 

‘‘ The palm of Religion with Liberty’s oak.” 


VI. 


‘&‘ My lads,” quoth Saint George, ¢¢ all the 
while 1] was young 

“Saint Peter and I remain’d very good 
friends : 

‘¢°Tis true we'd a quarrel, two centuries 
agone, 

«“‘ But, by pleasing him now, I shall make him 
amends. 

‘When the Pope was in fashion, I laugh ’d at 
the passion ; 

** Now that others desert him I yearn with 
compassion ; 

* And, like him, will oppose every sect that 
would yoke 

*¢ The palm of Religion with Liberty’s cak.” 


EN ee CD 


rin my friends, let us join hand in 

and, 

Preserve unanimity, tolerance, and love : 

Tis ours to support what’sso happily plann’d ; 

Perseverance will win, tho’ the great disap- 
_.. prove. 

While thus we agree, our toast let it be, 

7 May every fashien of worship be free, _ 
And Catholic, Jew, and Dissenter, all yoke 

* The palm of Religion with Liberty’s oak.” 


ee 
THOUGHTS ON LIFE. 
IN IRREGULAR VERSE.—=PART If. 


SAY'st thou, short-sighted, sinful man! 
7 In sad complaint, ¢ Oh what is life ?” 
Must Heaven's all-wise, ail-gracious 
plan, _ 
_ ** To calm thy soul’s unlawful strife, 
“ a sent by seraphs from the skies, 
: =e all unveil’d before thy wondring eyes? 
rain, impious wish! thy feeble sight 
‘. * ve Shrink before the bright de- 
ign ; 
Whelm'a by the dazzling flood of light, 
~* That streams from each refulgeat line, 


<¢ Bow, humbly bow, before that God 
‘* Whose goodness crowns thy fleeting 
days, 
«¢ Who, when he lifts the chastening rod, 
‘¢ A father’s tenderest love displays. 
** Yet, complaining mortal, say, 
$6 Art thou left a hopeless prey, 
** To sorrow, care, or torturing pain ? 
*¢ What! is every pleasure fled, 
Every comfort cold, or dead, 
‘¢ And will they never bloom again ?”* 


Oh! cease thou faithful monitor within, 
Nor rend this weak deluded heart ; 
Low inthe dust [ mourn my sin, 

And long to see its hated form depart. 
Ungrateful wretch! have not mine eyes 
Beheld with anguish and surprise 

The deathly pallid cheek, the dim sunk eye, 

Wildly upraised in speechless agony ? 

Has not my startled ear-shrunk from the 

groan 

That, rushing from the heart, appall’d my 

Own ; 
And listened with unfeign’d distress 

To the sad dale of human wretchedness ? 

Oh! could I then indulge a murmuring sigh ? 

Did selfish sorrow then suffuse mine eye ? 

Ah no! the tear that trickled down my 
cheek 

Proclaim’d the gratitude no words could 
speak, 


Then stretch thy thoughts abroad, my gro- 

velling mind, 
These strong incitements still remain: 

Call up to view the miseries of mankind, 

Explore the wretched haunts ef grief and pain; 

And let the ills thy fellow-men endure, 

Be to each murmuring thought a sovereign 
cure. 


Enough ! "tis done! I need no more ! 
The doleful scenes one rapid glance surveys, 
Constrain my humbled spirit to adore 
The God whose goodness claims my highest 
praise. 
Yes! 1 would praise Him till my latest 
breath, 
My better thoughts condemn desponding 
sighs ; 
And when I sink within the arms of Death, 
My nobler praise shall mount the lofty 
skies. 


What though my humble name 
Will never to the world be known ; 
And far from grandeur, power, or fame, 
The vale of life I pass alone 5 
I covet not the splendour of the great, 
Nor sigh to join the world’s most favor’d 
throng ; 
No vain desires their blazon’d names create, 
Their gay parade unenvied moves along 3 
Alas ! they strive for gilded toys, 
That prove too oft a treacherous snare; 
The best delights, the sweetest joys, 
Thrive in a mild, a purer air. 
Take 
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Take then, ye votaries to the world’s ap- 
plause, : 
Take all the fame that empires can bestow; 
Pore from a richer source my spirit draws 
More lasting joys the balm for every woe. 
Wha gives the sparrow skill to fly, 
And frolic in the yielding air? 
Who hears the unfledged ravens Cry, 
And feeds them with psreatal care ? 


Delightful thought! The same almighty 
power, 
With watchful cate my varied path at- 
tends ; 
Aad in the nvontide or the midnight hour, 
My tecble soul from every ill defends. 


Then what is life? A sacred voice declares, 
Taught by the truth ulumin’d page ; 
It svothes my spirit in a world of cares 5 
At curbs my fiery passions’ wildest rage. 
Be still, my heart, hush all thy sorrows, 
Every accent speaks to thee : 
Mark! oh mark, trom whence it borrows 
Fach divinely-cheering truth, 
To guide thy frail and wandering 
youth, 
To seats of endless bliss and purity. 


«« Dare a living man complain, 
* Man, whose sins the stars outnumber! 
*¢ Does he hope by day to gain 
** Picasures never mia'd with pain, 
** And tree from care by night toslumber ? 
#6 \h fool! for thee in dread array 
*« The keenest disappointments wait : 
*¢ This lic is but a thorny way, 
* To lead the pilgrim to a happier state, 
** Forward, to the awiul goal 
¢ Say, frail mortal, canst thou look ; 
** And firmly rest thy feeble soul, 
$* On some great promise in the sacred book ? 
** Cans't thou to the world above, 
** Litt a humble, steadiast eye ; 
** Assured the God of boundless love, 
Will be on earth thy friend, thy bliss in 
realms on high ? 
*¢ Then art thou tich beyond expression, 


“ Firm as the storm-beat rock thy soul may 
rest 5 


- 


** Life to thee is worth possession, 
*¢ Alike in joy or sorrow thou art blest!” 
Yes, with my lips, my heart shall raise, 
‘Jo thee my thanktul, noblest praise, 

Great source of happiness divine ; 

Thy power suppor's my fainting soul ; 

Thy cheering words my fears controul, 
And to Thy wil my all [ would resign, 
Jct the proud sceptic with sarcastic sneer, 
Contemn those truchs the best of men revere ; 

et liu assault wih all bis puny rage 
"Lhe word of lite, the heaven-indited page : 
But when my hands the sacred leaves untold, 
Jn every line my wondering eyes behold 
The beg htest, strongest, evidences shine 
Te prove the glorious author most divine. 
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Inestimable book ! to mortals given, 
In wondrous love, to point the road to Heae 
ven} 
Whether in joy or grief, to thee Lowe 
The choicest comforts 1 possess below. 
When travelling inAffliction’s darksome road, 
Oh! how it cheers my heart to hear thee 
say, 
¢¢ Cast all thy weighty burden on thy God ; 
« He will sustain thee, He will guide thy 
way.” 
And when oppress’d by grief, to find 
My thoughts so much in love with 
sin ; 
When doubts and fears distract my mind, 
And shame and darkness reign within. 
Blest source of comfort! then I fly, 
Anxious to hear thy soul-reviving voice, 
That tells me Jesus left the worlds on high, 
And died, that sinful mortals might rejoice! 
Yes, while on earth through his forgiving 
love, 
In glorious hope of endless joys above. 


Oh tis enough! here would my spirit rest, 

And bid life’s changing seasons roll along ; 

These srcred truths compose my troubled 
breast, 

And will inspire my last triumphant song. 
Ah! then no more my restless heart, 
Indulge one anxious, wishful sigh : 
With cheerful hope perform thy part 5 

And look for perfect bliss beyond the sky. 
This mortal frame must soon decay : 
Soon the messenger will come 
Froin realms of never clouded day, 
To lead me home! 
Then will this painful conflict ceases 
And all the ills I now deplore : 
Then will my spirit rest in peace, 
A prey to grief andsin no more. 
Trowbridge, Wiss. ALBERT. 


~— 


TO MARY. 
WHEN sad reflection me oppressesy 
I find relief in my distresses, 
By thinking of my Mary ; 
Whose virtues glisten inmy eyes, 
Like tothe stars that gem the skies, 
W hose splendours never vary. 


In her I find those manners sweet, 

Which render female grace complete, 
No pertness e’er assuming ; 

Her soothing language gently flows, 

Each accent with true knowledge glows, 
She’s like the lily blooming, 


Oh could I then this fair one move, 

To feel the gentle flame of love, 
*T would soothe a passion tender 3 

*T would rid me of all earthly strife, 

My heart, my hand, my all, through life, 
To Mary I'd surrender, 


Encar. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


ean 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

HE Medical Society of London have 

recently published the first volume 
of their Transactions, containing many 
interesting articles, and among others 
the following: Ou the Land Winds of 
Coromandel, and their Causes, by Wil. 
liam Roxburgh, M.D. ; 

The land-winds on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, says Dr. Roxburgh, are those 
hot winds which blow at a particular 
season of the year and hour of the day, 
from the western hiils, commonly called 
the Ghauts, towards the bay of Bengal. 
In the more inland countries, as above 
the Ghauts, they are not confined to any 
regularity, though they are felt sometimes 
with a great degree of severity, and for 
hours together. 

I understand also, that in the upper 
parts of Bengal, they are sometimes ex- 
perienced very severely; but whether 
trom the west or the northward, or in 
what part of the year, I have not been 
able to ascertain. As far as this only 
tends to prove the insufficiency of the 
denomination, it would signity little, 
although in other respects it would be of 
more moment. 

As they are generally supposed to be 
peculiar to this country, and are felt 
during several months in the year, we 
should imagine their history and eauses 
to have been perfectly investigated and 
understood; but, I know uot why, nei- 
ther the one nor the other has as yet 
been satisfactorily explained. 

The most plausible reason generally 
given for the great accumulation of heat 
m them, is the heat of the season in 
which they prevail, and the long tract of 
country over which they have to pass. 
That this, however, is not the true cause, 
it shall be my endeavour to demonstrate; 
to which I will add an attempt to point 
out the most probable one, fouaded on 
known chemical principles. 

Respecting the theory I have to offer, 
1 regret that it has found but few patrons 
in this country, which, however, I flatter 
myself, may be ascribed more to the 
manuer in which it has been proposed, 
than to the foundation on which it is 
constructed, 

In order to facilitate the explanation 
of my sentiments, as well as to show that 
the land-winds really deserve some at- 
tention from the philosopher, I shall 

nelly recount the phwnomena accom- 





panying their beginning and progress, as 
well as the effects by which they are ge- 
nerally followed. 

Could my pen equal my sensations, I 
should be able to paint their effects in 
the most lively colours, aided by eight 
years experience in a country the most 
noted on the Coast,* for their intensity, 

The land-winds are preceded in the 
latter end of March, or in the beginning 
of April, by whirlwinds, which between 
eleven and twelve o’clock at noon, hurry 
in various directions, mostly from west 
to east, towards the sea. These are 
called by the natives Peshashs or Devils, 
because they sometimes do a little mise 
chief to the lighter buildings. 

About the same time, or a little after 
the appearance of the whirlwinds, we 
may observe all ranges of hills garnished 
as it were with clouds, which become 
daily darker and heavier, until they dise 
charge themselves with much thunder 
aud Jightning in a heavy shower of rain 
After this marked phawnomenon, the - 
Jand-winds set in immediately with all 
the violence of which they are capable. 

Their commencement is generally in 
the latter end of April, or beginning of 
May, and their reign lasts to the earlier 
days of June, during which period they 
generally exert thejr violence from ten 
or eleven o’clock in the morning, until, 
about three or four o’clock in the after. 
noon, 

Iu this season, the atmosphere is com- 
monly hazy and thick, except that im the 
evenings and nights, the sky is serene 
and clear, provided the land-winds do 
not continue the whole day. 

The rising san which portends q land- 
wind day, appears of a fiery :ed, and as 
if involved in mist, which mist is changed 
afterwards into clouds that lie heavy oa 
the Ghauts. 

The land-wind of each day is almost 
always preceded by 2 long calm, and ime 
mediately by a cloud of dust. 

Their -diurnal violence is terminated 
along the coast about two or three 
o'clock, by the setting-in of the sea-breeze 
which wafts delight aud health as far «as 
its influence extends, which is not more 
than ten or twelve miles mland, An 
abatement of their intensity from thence 
to the Ghauts, is all that can be hoped 
for. 


* Samulcotah, in the Northern Circars. 


The 
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The sea-breeze regularly begins in the 
afternoon, at one or twe o'clock, blowing 
pretty steadily until sun-set, when it dies 
away gradually, and at sun-rise it 18 again 
perceptible, though weakly, — 

When I say its influence is only felt 
ten miles inland, I do not wish to be un- 
derstvod that it does not extend further: 
I mean only its powerful refreshing pro- 
perties, which it loses in proportion to 
the distance from the sea, and in an in- 
verse ratio to its strength, which is not 
great. In general, it arrives at thirty 
miles distance from the sea, in the even- 
ing, and is then only agreeable by the 
ventilation it effectuates. 

In the country above the Ghauts, as in 
Mysore, the east wind prevails also in 
the afternoon, but from a period much 
earlier, or cotemporaneous with the sea- 
breeze on the coast, which renders it 
clear that this inland breeze either does 
not extend further than to the Ghauts, or 
really originates there; a point which 
deserves to be ascertained, as another 
pbanomenon depends upon this circum- 
slance. 

Should the sea-breeze fail, as some- 
times happens, the land-wind decreases 
gradually until it dies away in the begin- 
ning of the mght, which, on account of 
its calmness, is dismal to a degree: next 
morning, a littie motion of the air is 
again perceptible, but at the usual time 
the wind sets in as strong and hot as the 
day before. Every thing we put our 
hands upon js then distressing to the 
touch, which must be the case when the 
temperature of the body is inferior to 
that ot the atmosphere, This we €X- 

penrenced tor almost a fortnight in the 
year 1799, m the Northern Circars, 
when the thermometer, at eight o’clock 
an the night, stood at 108°, and at noon 
at 112°. Shades, globes, tumblers, then 
very otten crack and break to picces, and 
the wooden furniture warps and shrinks 
so much, that even the nails fal] out of 
doors and tables, &e. In their grcatest 
mitensity, however, I have never seen the 
the rmometer rise lagher than 115°, viz, 
mn the coolest part of the house, though 
some sav they have observed it at 190°, 

Lhe Ghauts, and the hills at no great 

distance from them, are then seen lighted 
all mgnt by spontaneous fires, and often 
wn a very picturesque manner, 

These iluminations appear, in general 
about the middie of the mountains, and 
Stulom or hever extend to the top or 
betiom of them. dtey take place €spe- 
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cially on those hills on which the bam. 
boos grow very thick, which has proba- 
bly led the natives to explain this pha- 
nomenon so rationally, by ascribing it to 
the friction of these bushes against each 
other. 

Lieutenant Kater, of his Majesty's 
12th regiment, thinks that the corky bark 
of the adenaniheru pavonina, is often 
spontaneously intlamed, as he has fre- 
quently found, on his surveys, its bark 
converted into charcoal, and several of 
these trees burnt down to the roots, al- 
though they were notin the vicinity of 
any other trees. 

In Europe, I know these spontaneous 
ignitions have been much discredited ; 
and I doubt not, but should these few 
sheets ever be published, many objec. 
tions will Le raised against what I have 
related: but I have endeavoured to state 
facts only, which a luxuriant imagination 
might have painted in more striking 
colours, but ] am sure not with stricter 
adherence to truth. 

The land-winds are noted for the dry- 
ness which they generally produce on 
the face of the country, as well as on 
that of the animal creation, This sen- 
sation is particularly felt in the eyelids, 
which become in some measure quite 
stiff and painful. This is owing to the 
immediate volatilization of all humids 
that irrigate our organs, and which, in 
this particular one, probably gives rise 
to inflammations of the eyes, so frequent 
at this tume of the year.* 

The continuance of this wind causes 
pain in the bones, and a general lassie 
tude, in all that live; and in some, paras 
lytic or hemiplectic affections. Its sud- 
den approach has, besides, the dreadful 
etiect of destroying men and animals in- 
Stantaneously. 

It is very common to see large kites 
or crows, as they fly, drop down dead ; 
and smaller birds I have known to die, 
or take refuge in houses, in such nume 
bers, that a very numerous family has 
used nothing else for their daily meals 
than these victims of the inclemency of 
the season and their inhospitality. In po- 
pulous places it is also not very uncom- 





The eye-flies, so often supposed to oc- 
Casion it, produce a transient and sharp pain 
in the eye, but never, I believe, a lasting ins 
fiammation, It is generally thought infec- 
tious, and may be so by the interference of 


the eyceflies carrying the contagious matter 
trom an aliected eve to a sound one. 
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mon to hear, that four or five people* 
have died in the streets in the course of 
a day, in consequence of being taken un- 


prepared. This happens especially at 
the first setting-in of those winds. | 

The natives use no other means of se- 
curing themselves against this wind, but 
shutting up their houses, and bathing im 
the morning and evening; Europeans 
cool it through wetted tatst made of 
straw or grass, sometimes of the roots of 
the wattie,t which, wetted, exhale a 

leasant but faint smell. It will be in- 

credible to those that have never wit- 
nessed it, but the evaporation is really 
so great, that several people must be 
kept constantly throwing water upon the 
tats (eight feet by four) in order to have 
the desired effect of cooling a small 
room. 

It would be scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, if it were not in contradiction to 
public opinion, that the cold produced is 
not a peculiar property of the wind, but 
depends upon the general principle, that 
all liquids passing into an aériform state, 
absorb heat, and cause immediately 
around them a diminution of it, and con- 
sequently a relative coldness. On the 
same principle depends also the cooling 
of wine and water, in the land-wind 
seasons, the latter in light earthen ves- 
sels, which allow an oozing of the water 
through their pores, and the former in 
bottles, wrapped in a piece of cloth, or 
in straw, which must be constantly kept 
moistened. 

The great violence of these winds is at 
last terminated by frequent showers of 
raits in June, in the low countries, and 
by the greater quantity of the regular 
wails falling in the inland countries, 
which seem to suspend the partial for- 
mation of clouds along the Ghauts, and 
to leave them clearer, and visible -at-a 
greater distance, than they had been at 
any other period of the year before. 

After the enumeration of so many dis- 
agreeable circumstances, I am naturally 


a 


re : 
Four people dropped down dead at Ya- 
am in the year 1797, an hour after my ar- 
sival there from Masulipatam: and at Samul- 
= four or five died the same day on the 
og toad between that place and Peddapore : 
* number of inhabitants of either of these 
ig does not exceed, I believe, five thou- 
a @ 
tn nn frame of them is made of bamboos, 
tateca Of the opening in the house to be 
a » let it be door or window, which is 
win a straw in the manner every 
‘© thinks best suit i : 
ney ed to retain the water 
1 Andrepscon muricatum. 
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led to an investigation of the causes that 


produce them. Before this can be done, 
however, I must prove, according to proe 
mise, that the-theory of our philosophers 
is founded in error. 

They ascribe, as already observed, the 
extraordinary heat which distinguishes 
these winds from most others, to the 
absorption of caloric, in their passage 
over an extensive tract of country, ata 
time when the sun acts most powerfully 
in our latitudes, 

According to this theory, the heat 
should increase in proportion to the 
space over which this wind is to travel; 
it should be hotter on the coast than it is 
at any part of the country inland, ors 
which is the same, it should decrease by 
deyrees from the eastern to the western 
sea ofthe peninsula. Experience, how= 
ever, teaches us the reverse; for it is 
hottest near the Ghauts, and among the 
valleys between those ranges of hills, 
than at any place on the coast; and the 
heat of those winds decreases also as 
they approach the Bay of Bengal, and in 
a direct ratio from the Ghauts to the 
sea: accordingly, it is at Ambore* hot- 
ter than at Vellore,t and at this place 
again than at Arcot,f Conjeveram,|] and 
Madras, where the land-winds are sel- 
dom felt with any degree of severity. 

Time is another measure applicable to 
the acquisition of heat, as it increases to 
the greatest pitch which a body is ca- 
pable of receiving in proportion to its 
continuance: the land-winds should 
therefore be cooler when* they set-in at 
ten or eleven o’clock, and hottest at their 
termination in the afternoon; they should 
be so at least at noon, when the sun is 
nearly vertical, ‘and has the greatest ine 
fluence on the substances from which 
heat is to be attracted. The contrary, 
however, comes nearest to the truth; for 
it is known that these winds set-in with 
their greatest violence and heat at once, 

* A place situated in the most western vale 
ley of the Ghauts, immediately at the foot 
of the steepest ascent into the Mysore 
country. 

+ Lies in a spacious valley, nearly at the 
entrance of the Ghaut mountains, and has 
the advantage of an open communication with 
the flat country to the north-east. 

t A large city, the capital of the nabobs 
of the Carnatic, east of the ranges of hills 
called the Ghauts, 

| ..+« miles east of the latter place in the 
road te Madras, a large populous place. I 
have chosen this tract, or line, as the most 
known, although not the hottest ; for Ellore, 
Rajahmundry, and Samulcotah, in the Northe 
ern Circars, are by far more exposed to these 
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which rather abate than increase, as 
might be expected. 

We should, on this principle, further 
suppose the beat would increase gra- 
duaily with the return of the sun to our 
latitudes, from its southern declination, 
and stand always in proportion to its po- 
sition. We find, however, that expe- 
rience also contradicts this point o! the 
theory under discussion; for after the 
sun has passed our zenith,® the land- 
winds set-in at once with all their inten- 
sity, inthe manner before described, and 
they cease as abruptly before its return 
ayain.t 

A material change in the temperature 
of this clunate is certainly effected by 
the approach of the sun from the south ; 
but the heat which is thus caused, and 
which increases by imperceptible de- 
grees, is never so great, and is only felt 
by those who expose themselves to it un- 
protected; for the air remains propor- 
tionally cool, and our houses afford, in 
this season, a pleasantretreat. We find 
it far otherwise in a land-wind; for this 
penetrates our inmost recesses, and ren- 
ders life miserable every where. 

I have before observed, that winds 
equally hot with those of periodical du- 
ration, are felt in all parts of the country, 
and at diflerent se asons; a circumstance 
alone suficient, if proved, tooverthrow 
the ground-work of the old theory. 

For a confirmation of this, T will ape 
peal to the general observation, that ime 
mediately before a long rain the weather 
ws sultry, and that a single shower is al- 
ways preceded by a warin disagreeable 
wind, 

We are very particularly reminded of 
the approaching great monsoon in Oc- 
tober, by the oppressive heat we have in 
the calm evenings of that month, which, 
1 am persuaded, would equal that of the 
laud winds in May, if the atmosphere 
were not cooled in the latter part of the 
night by breezes that have wafted over 
extensive undated plains, 

I can refer, secondly, to my Meteoro- 
logical Journal, according to which, the 
4th of June 1800, at Madevaram, a 
place not far from Bengalore, the there 
mometer rose for a short time to 104° 
just before a slight shower : ; 

get s ef rain, and 
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at atime when heavy clouds darkened 
the western hemisphere. 

Further, in the months of March and 
April 1804, we had often at Bengalore, 
in the afternoons, strong gusts of wind 
from the eastward, which, in common, 
were styled land-winds, and were really 
as hot and disagreeable as moderate land. 
winds are in the Carnatic. I could 
have multiplied instances of this kind, 
but am of opinion that in a fact so much 
known, it would be perfectly neediess. 

The last refuge of the defenders of 
this theory, is the valleys of the Ghauts, 
in which they pretend the heat is genes 
rated by the concentrated and reflected 
rays of the sun. ' 

I will not deny but the heat occasioned 
by these causes, may contribute much to 
raise the heat of the land-winds; but the 
sudden appearance of the latter, their 
usual strength, and abrupt disappear 
ance, alj militate against that explanation 
as a principal cause. 

‘The heat of these winds should in this 
case, to say a few words more on the 
preceding subject, decrease regularly 
from the point where it is greatest to- 
wards the opposite, on both sides, as i6 
the case on the coast of Coromandel, 
On the contrary, we find that, immedi- 
ately on our having ascended the Ghauts, 
or on the top of hilis* elevated above the 
clouds, we have escaped their heat all at 
once. It is hereby remarkable, that 
the direction of the wind remains to aps 
pearance nearly the same every where. 
In Mysore, for example, the wind is, in 
the land-wind season, west during the 
greater part of the day; in the afternoon 
itis from the east, and commonly warmer 
than the former, 

This, together with what had been 
said before, will, I hope, be thought suf- 
ficient to establish my opinion relative 





* Major Lambton, at the top of Carnati- 
ghur, one of the highest hills in the Car- 
Matic, about three thousand two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, found, in the mid- 
dle of the land-wind season, the thermo- 
meter at 79° and 80° in the mornings, and 
at noon 82° aad 84°, when it was below at 
105°, and more. This observation may be 
the more depended upon, as the Major ree 
mained for a considerable time on the top 
of this bill, in the pursuance of his most 
accurate survey, in the course of which he 
Peys great attention to this, as well as to ail 
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to what cannot be the cause of the heat 
in the land-winds. 

It remains now to point out a theory 
supported On a firmer basis, which I 
shall endeavour to do in the following 
pages. It is founded on a chemical 

rinciple, and wall explain, I thing, the 
oe of these winds in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The principle itself necds no demon- 
stration, as it is admitted as a general 
law; viz. that “all bodies, when they 
become more dense, suffer heat to 
escape; or, what is the same, they give 
out heat.” For example, when gases or 
aériform substances become vapours, 
they dissharge as much heat as was ne- 
cessary to keep them in their former 
gaseous statet further, vapours in con- 
densing into fluids are known to do the 
same, as also fluids acquiring solidity. 

I am sorry that the quantity of heat 
set free in the condensation of vapours 
required for a pound of water, has escaped 
my memory; ‘but I[ recollect it was very 
considerable. We know, however, that 
a great deal of it is required for the eva- 
poration of the same measure, and it is 
but reasonable to admit that the same 
@uantity with which it has combined 
should be discharged on its returning to 
its former state of fluidity. 

In order to apply this principle to ex- 
plein the presence of heat in our land- 
winds, I must first observe, that the at- 
mosphere in January, February, and 
March, is perfectly clear and serene; and 
then I will call to mind what kas been 
said of the phenomena of those winds, 
that they are preceded by clouds on and 
among the Ghauts, and that a heavy 
Slower of rain from that. quarter ane 
nounces their arrival; that during their 
continuance clouds are observed to lie on 
the Ghauts; and that- the atmosphere, 
even in the low country, is hazy and 
thick. I must add alsu, that the coun. 
tries west of the Ghauts are at this sea- 
son frequently visited by heavy showers 
of rain, accompanied with much thunder 
and lightning, and sometimes with hail. 
Here in the Mysore country I have found 
the heaviest showers of this kind to come 
from the north-west,* which is exactly 
in the direction of the countries remark- 
able for the great heat of the land-winds 


—"“ 





* The hottest land-winds in this season 
(1804) at Madras, were, I understand, from 
the north-west; which corresponds with the 


direction from which the rains came in My- 
sore at that period, 
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in thisseason, At times, we have also 
showers from the east and south-east, 
and my attention shall not be wanting 
to ascertain whether it is not at the time 
when the land-winds blow hottest in the 
Carnatic. By this we see, that the 
clouds formed on the Ghauts, charged 
with water and electricity (by causes I 
am not now to investigate), are drawn to 
the westward, whilst the heat, which du- 
ring the formation of these clouds, must 
necessarily be discharged, is carried to 
the east or to the lower parts of the coast, 
and causes the properties for which the 
land-winds ore so remarkable. 

I have acknowledged already, that the 
heat occasioned by the power of the sun 
in this season, contributes to the aggre- 
gate of it in the wind; but [ must observe 
also, that it acts only as a secondary 
cause, and passively, by preventing its 
absorption and diminution in the career 
Over a variety of substances, particularly 
moisture, with which it would combine, 
if they had not been previously removed 
or incapacitated. 

In colder climates, this absorption 
takes place in a greater degree, as sub- 
stances are abundant with which the heat 
produced by the formation of rain can 
combine and become imperceptible.t 
It is, however, there also often remarked, 
that the heat of the sun in a cloudy day 
is more powerful than at any other time, 
In common this is ascribed to the reflec- 
tion of the rays of the sun from the 
clouds ; but I opine it is often the consé- 
quence of the formation of water in the 
clouds, which obscure the sky at that 
moment. 

It has been observed, that the heat of 
the land-winds is not felt on the top of 
high hills, or on plains of a very inconsi- 
derable perpendicular height above those 
in_which it rages most violently; as, for 
example, in Mysore near the Ghauts, 
which is only about five hundred feet 
higher than the valleys immediately be- 
low. This might be considered a weighty 
objection against my theory; as hear, 
considered in the light of an elastic fluid, 
expands equally on all sides; and from 
whatever cause it proceeds, it should he 
supposed to extend even further where 
it meets with less resistance, as from the 





* Earl Dundonald’s Treatise, p. 20. **The 
frequent changes in the degree of heat and 
cold in the atmosphere are to be ascribed more 
to the alternate disengagement and fixation 
of heat by chemical combinatien, than to the 
effects of the solar rays.” 
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air in higher regions, which is known to 
be lighter and more penetrable than neat 
the earth. 

Buc the reverse takes place; for almost 
immediately above the clouds no other 
heat is perceptible than what might be 
owing to the nature of the climate. 

lias circumstance may be accounted 
for by the diminished density of the air 
in the lower parts of the country, pro- 
duced by the heat of the season, which 
would naturally cause the wind to rush 
thither, with all its contents, and with 
greater impetuosity. The coolness of 
the atmosphere on elevated situations 
may be ascribed also to the evaporation 
ot the uppermost strata of the clouds, 
which accompany the land-winds. 

Many arguinents 1 have dispensed 
with, which might have been produced 
to elucidate and to establish my theory, 
as they were chiefly such as could be 
collected fiom simple inference, and from 
attirmative application of doctrines ad- 
vanced before. 

I will only add, that both the sirocco 
and samiel may be owing to simiiar 
causes as those which appear to be pro- 
ductive of the pernicious, or rather dis- 
agreeable, effects of our landewimds. 





REPORT of the BRITISH and FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Resumine the narrative of their fo- 
reign correspondence from the informa- 
tion in their last report, the committee 
atate, that the measures adopted by them 
for promoting an edition of the Scriptures 
in the Polish language, through the 
agency of the Bible Society at Berlin, 
have proved successful. By the latest 
intelligence from the Bible Society at 
Berlin, respecting the progress of this 
work, i Appears, that the proposed edi. 
tion, comprising 6.000 copies of the 
whole Bible, and 4,000 extra copies of 
the New Testament, had then been ade 
eenaee <a begining of the Prophecy 

lo another letter from Berlin, dated 
the 27th of February Jast, it is stated, 
that tue Lithwanian nation contains up- 
wards of a million olf pe ple, many of 
Whom are truly prous, but very poor; and 
thateone of the prinetpal clergymen has 
caused it to be published from all the 
pulpits belonging to Prassian Lithuania, 
that a new edition of the Lithuanian Bie 
ble was about to be printed. 

lhe « onmmittee report also the receipt 
of two letters trom the German Bible 
Ss twatikecle. The first confirms the 
presauaty of @ second edition of the 
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German Bible, by stating that it had 
been actually completed, and a third 
begun. 

Four thousand copies of the New Tese 
tament, in French, had been purchased 
and sent to different depts in Montbe- 
liard, Nismes, and other places in France, 
From several parts in the south-eastern 
provinces of that country, authentic acs 
counts had been received, that many 
Roman Catholics requested copies of the 
New Testament, and had perused them 
with great eagerness and gratitude. 

The committee, anxious to encourage 
these important undertakings, both with 
respect to France and the Grisons, re- 
solved to assist the Society at Basle with 
a grant of SOOl. for the first object, and 
of 2001. for the second. 

‘The committee next advert to their 
correspondence with the Evangelical So- 
ciety at Stockholm, In their last report, 
they stated, that the sum of SO0I. had 
been remitted to that Sociegy for the pur- 
pose of enabling it to undertake an edi- 
tion of the Swedish New Testament on 
standing types. Encouraged by this re- 
mittance, the society proceeded imme, 
diately to the execution of the work. 

It appeared that in the diocese of 
Tornea, which comprises the north of 
Sweden and Swedish Lapland, there were 
about 10,000 Laplanders unacquainted 
with any language but that of their own 
country. 

The safe arrival, and due distribution, 
of the Bibles sent by vour committee for 
the use of the German colonists on the 
banks of the Wolga, have been acknows 
ledged. 

The committee have learnt that the 


edition of the Arabic Bible, printing ans 


der the patronage of the bishop of Dur 
ham, is considerably advanced. 

_ The number of natives of Ceylon sube 
ject to the British government, is come 
puted ata million and a half; their lane 
guages are the Cingalese and ‘Tamul. 
Nearly the first three books of the Old 
Testament, aud the whole of the New, 
have been translated into the Cingalese, 
and printed at Columbo, at the charge of 
government. 

The domestic occurrences, with a view 
to a clearer elucidation of them, may be 
conveniently arranged under the follows 
ing heads: 

First, New editions of the Scriptures 
printed in Fugland. 

Second, Auxiliary Bible Societies ins 
stituted siace the last general meeting. 

Phud, Distribution pf Bibles and Tess 
taments; and, a 
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Fourth, Donations to the funds of the 
Society. 

The committee report, that the edi- 
tion of the New Testament, in ancient 
and modern Greek, in parallel columns, 
commenced in the last year, is nearly 
completed ; and that the Dutch and Da- 
nish Testaments, announced in the for- 
mer yeport as being in the press, are 
now in circulation. 

The committee also report their reso- 
Jution to print a version of the New Tes- 
tament in the Irish language. 

A mission has been tor these forty 
years past established on the coast: of 
Labrador, for the purpose of instructing 
the Esquimaux in the Christian religion. 
To facilitate these labors, the committee 
have printed a version of the gospel of 
St. John in the Esquimaux language, 
and have further agreed to print the gos- 
pel of St. Luke, air 

Under the general head of distribution 
of the Scriptures, on which the committee 
report, they include not only donations 
but supplies of the Scriptures furnished 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
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to other Associations, and individuals, at 
the cost, or reduced prices. 

The total of such donations and sup. 
plies has been very considerable during 
the last year, both at home and abroad; 
Copies of the Scriptures, either in whole 
or in part, and in various languages, bave 
been sent abroad to Southern Africa, for 
the benefit of the converted Hottentots; 
to Paramaribo in Surinam; to the West 
Indies, for the use of the Ciristian ne- 
groes; to the islands of Sark, Jersey, 
Madeira, Sicily, Dominica, Bermuda, 
Jamaica, Guadaloupe, Martinique, Tri. 
nidad, Antigua, St. Thomas, aud Prince 
Edward's; to St. Domingo; to the Cape 
of Good Hope; to Quebec; to Deme- 
rara ; and to different stations in India. 

The 500 copies of the Italian New 
Testament, sent to a respectable corres- 
pondent at Malta, -have been received 
and put into distribution, 

Of 500 Testaments sent to Martinique, 
for sale or gratuitous distribution, among 
the negroes and other poor people, 450 
were eagerly and rapidly purchased; 
and the remainder reserved for donations, 
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ARTS, FINE. 
A Description of the Ancient Terracottas in 
the British Museum, By Taylor Combe, 
esq. with 41 plates, engraved after the Draw- 
ings of William Alexander, esq. royal Svo, 
il. Lis. 6d. elephant, 21. 12s. 6d. 

A Picturesque Voyage to India, by the 
way of China. By Thomas Daniel, R.A. and 
William Daniel, A.R.A. folio, with 50 en- 
gravings, 121. 

EDUCATION, 

A New Introduction to Reading, adapted to 
Children from six to twelve years of age. By 
the Rev. G. Davies, A.M. 4s, 
_A Treatise on Mechanics, principally de- 
signed tor the use of Schools and public Semi- 
haries, illustrated by a great number of ex- 
amples. By W. Marratt. 8vo. 16s. 

A Practical Treatise on the use of the 
Globes, illustrated with an extensive and se- 
lect variety of Questions, for the use of 
Schools, By W. ‘Thackwray. 3s. 

HISTORY, 

The New Chronicles of England and 
France. By Robert Fabyan. Named by 
himself the Concordance of Histories. 
printed from Pynson’s edition of 1516, the 
first part collated with the edition of 1533 
aod 1559, and the second with a manuscript 


of the author’s own time, as well as the sub- 

sequent editions, including the different con- 

tinuations, with a Biographical and Literary 

By Henry Ellis. 4to. Si. 3s. 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY. 

A Familiar Treatise on the Prevention and 


Preface. 


Re- - 


Cure of Asthma, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Wheezing, and Winter Cough, with explicit 
instructions for their management and cure. 
To which are added, Directions for the use of 
Stramonium. By Mr. Fisher. 2s. 

A New System of Physic and Medical 
Surgery. By R. Reece, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Iliustrations of Madness ; exhibiting a sine 
gular case of Insanity, and a no less remark- 
able difference in Medical Opinion. By 
John Haslam. 55s. 6d. 

Additional Cases, with further Directions 
to the Faculty, relating to the Use of the 
Humulus or Hop, in Gout, and Rheumatic 
Affections. By A. Freake. &vo. 1s. 6d. 

On the Diseases of the Generative System. 
By John Rooerton, M.D. 8vo. 14%. 

MILITARY, 

An Account of the Campaigns in Poland 
in the years 1806 anc 1807, with brief Re- 
marks en the Character and Composition of 
the Russian Army. By Sir Robert Wilson, 
Knight, and Aid-de-Camp to the King. 4to, 
1}. 11s. 6d. fine paper 21. 2s. 

Essai sur le Systeme Militaire de Bona- 
parte, ou l’on demontre pourquoi ses troupes 
ont eu cette malheureuse preponderance sur 
celles du Continent, suivi a’une analyse de ia 
Revolution Francoise et du Couronnement de 
S. M. Corse. 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Report from the Committee appoint« 
ed to examine the Physicians who have at- 
tended His Majesty during his illness, touch- 
ing the state of His Majesty's Health. 2s. 

Lettres’ 
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Lettres de Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse. 
S vols. 12mo. 18s. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of 
Poetic Licence. By N. A. Vigors, jun. esq. 
soyal Bv0. 1.9% 

Instructions, addressed to the Catholics of 
the Midland Counties of England, on the 
State and Dangers of their Religion By Dr. 
Milner, V.A. °s- 

The Philanthropist, No. I]. 2s. 6d. 

An Appendix to the Third Edition of Ta- 
bles requisite to be used with the Nautical 
Ephemeris; being New Tables of Natural 
Sues, Natura! Versed Sines, and Logarithms 
ef Numbers, from 1 to 100,000, 2s. 

The East India Register and Directory for 
1811. By Jolin Mathison aad Alesander 
Way Mason. ds. 

True Stories; or, interesting Anecdotes of 
Yourg Persons; designed, through the me- 
gium of Example, to inculcate principles of 
Virtue and Piety. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 

The Reformer; comprising twenty-two 
Essays on Religion and Morality. 12mo. 6s. 

Hints to the Public and the Legislature on 
the Prevalence of Vice, and on the Dangerous 
Effects of Seduction. 12mo Ys. 

The Female Economist, or a plain System 
ef Cookery, for the use of Families. By Mrs. 
Smith, third edition. 4s. boards. 

Phe Merchant's and Artificer's Companion, 
ani Practical Guide to Accounts. By Joha 
Riarris Wicks, of Englefield Green, Egham, 
Surry. 3s. 6¢. bound. 

NOVELS, TALES, ROMANCES. 

Chon and Si- Ling ; an Historical Romance: 
in which is introduced some Account of the 
Customs, Manners, and Moral Conduct of the 

Shinese. royal imo. 5s. 

Married Life, or Faults on both Sides. By 
Miss Howard. 5 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Julia de Vienne, a Parisian ‘Tale, imitated 
from the French. 4 vols. i2mo. 11. 1s. 

A Father's Tales to his Daughter. By J, 
N. Bouilly. 2 vols igmoe, 9s, 

Ihe Sorrows of Eliza, or a Tale of Misfor- 
tune. By RK. Bb. Bayles, esq. royal i¢mo. 
73. Od. 

Due Mysterious Hand, or Subterranean Hor- 
rors. By A. ].Crandalph 3 vols. 12mo. 15s, 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
carefully revised and occasionally corrected 
from the Arabic; to which is added, a Seiec- 
tion of New Tales, now first translated from 
the Arabic Originals; also an Introduction 
and Notes, illustrative of the Religion, Man- 


nets, and Customs of the Mahommedans 


: by Jonar “an scott, LL. OD. Uxtord, late Ori- 


ental Protessor at the Koyai Mulitary and 


Lost-Iocia Collezes, &¢. © vols. 


post Svo. 
wo. los. Od. cemy 8Bvo. 51. 5s. aad L8nio. 
bi. los 
- a’ | » T. + aa * 
Ara » aveents Entertas ‘ments, 4 vous, 
royal ivo.o. translated by Beay mont 


*MILCLOGY. 

A New Dictionary of the English and Gere 
man Languazes. 2 vols. ive. Li. 4s. fine pa- 
pet bi. 138. ©, 

Greek luon 
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from the best Authors; with English Notes 
and a Parsing Index. To which are added, 
Observations on some Idioms of the Greek 
Language. By the Rev. Wm. Neilson, D.D, 
M.R.LA. 8vo. 3s. 

POETRY. 

A few Poems relative to an unprecedented 
Attack on a Lady’s Character. 5s. 
The Curse of Kehama. 

Southey. 4:0. 11. Bis, 6d. 

Felissa, or the Lite and Opinions of a Kit. 
ten cf Sentiment. 5s. 6d. 

The Fitth, or Paper Age, a Satire. 5s, 

Poems. By Miss Holford. Sva. 6s. 

Dunkeld, the Prodigal Son, and other 
Poems, including Translations fram the Gue- 
lic. By Petrus Ardilensis. foolscap 8vo.6s. 

The Old Bard’s Farewell. By Mr. Jernmg- 
ham, 2s. 6d, 

Fables, by the Rev. Henry Rowe, L-L.B. 
Svo. 1s. each, large paper 1s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Examination of the Report of the Bul- 
lion Committee. By S. Cock. 5s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Jolin Sin- 
clair, bart. on his Remarks on Mr. Huskisson's 
Pamphlet. 1s. 6d. : 

Considerations oa Commerce, Bullion, and 
Coin, Circulation and Exehanges, with a view 
to our present Circumstances. By George 
Chalmers, F.R.S. S.A. 6s. 6d. 

A Letter toa Member of Parliament, occae 
sioned by the Report of the Bullion Commit- 
tee. By Jasper Atkinson, esq. Js 64. 

Observations on the Fallacy of the sup- 
posed Depreciation of the Paper Currency of 
this Kingdom, with Reasons for dissenting 
from the Report of the Bullion Committee. 
By Francis Perceval Elliot, esq. 5s. 

The Speech of John Leach, esq. in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, upon the State 
of the Nation, 3ist December, on the Ques- 
tien of Limitations of the Royal Authority in 
the hands of the Regent. 1s. 6d. 

The Debates in both Houses of Parliament, 
in the Session of 1810, on the Petition of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. 10s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Cookson’s Book of Common Prayer; with 
the Administration of the Sacrements, and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of 
England; with a Table of Contents, by 
means of which a child may refer to any 
particular part. No. I. 9d. 

A Kefutation of Calvinism; im which the 
Doctrines of Original Sing Grace, Regenera- 
tion, Justification, and Universal Redemptions 
are explained; and the peculiar tenets maine 
tained by Calvin, upon these points, are 
proved to be contrary to Scripture, to the 
writings of the Ancient Fathers of the Chris 
tan Church, and to the Pubic Formularies of 
the Church of England. By George Toul- 
mine, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Lincolay 
aud Dean of St. Paul's, London. 8vo, 12% 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, - 

A Gencral History and Collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels. By Robert Kerr, F.R.S- 
b.A.S, Edinburgh. Part]. 6s. 


VARIETIES, 
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VARIETIES, Lirerary AND PHILosopHicar. 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
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°. Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received, 
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TE Rev. Mr. Hayter, whose in- 

teresting researches at Hercnlane- 
um, under the patronage of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, have ex- 
cited the liveliest attention of the lite- 
rary world, is about to publish a/Letter 
to His Royal Highness, containing a 
Narrative of all that passed on this sub. 
sect from his leaving England till his re- 
turn. It will be illustrated with engra- 
vings; and in every sense it cannot fail 
to gratify and interest the public. 

The Pantheon has been’ very judi- 
eiously converted into a national insti- 
tution for exhibiting the improvements 
in the manufactures of the United 
Kingdom, and in the arts connected 
therewith; for promoting the general 
interests of commerce, both foreign 
and domestic ; and for aiding the pros- 
perity of every class of manufacturers, 
Ic will present at once, (arranged in a 
regular and connected series,) all that 
Manchester, Birmingham,  Sheflield, 
Leeds, Nottingham, Coventry, Norwich, 
Glasgow, as well as the sister kingdom, 
and all other manufacturing places, sup- 
ply; and will preserve a register of every 
manufacturer in the United Kingdem, 
whereby such of them as become sub- 
scribers to the institution, will open new 
means of promoting their interests in a 
variety of ways, and to a great extent, 
A spacious chamber is exclusively ap- 
prapriated to the resort and accommo- 
dation of subscribers ; and the daily and 
country papers are to be taken in and 
tiled for their accommodation. And for 
the peculiar use of patrons of the in- 
stitution, a spacious chamber of asso- 
ciation, is prepared and fitted up for 
their exclusive reception and resort at 
ail tines, provided with a copious sup- 
ply of books of reference, an extensive 
assortment of publications, foreign and 
domestic; cogether with all foreign ga- 
zettes and newspapers that can be pro- 
cured from every quarter of the world. 
Fhe intelligent -part of the metropolis, 
and country visitors, have long languished 
for such an establishment, and we cor- 
dially wish it success, 

Mr, Bisset, of the Museum, Birming- 
ham, will publish early in February next, 
4 superb medailion of bis Roval Highvess 
the Prince of Wales as Regent of the 
Imperial Kingdoms. 


The Rev. Davrp Biatr, whose various 
school books enjoy such unrivalled cele- 
brity, is about to publish a Universal 
Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and General 
Knowledge, which is likely to supersede 
all other general systems now used in our 
schools. 

Dr. Dickson has at length achieved 
the grand desideratum of agricultural ime 
provement, and finished for publication 
a compressed and cheap compendia of 
agricultural knowledge and improvement, 
called the Fariner’s Companion. Itisa 
suitable present from a patriotic land. 
lord. 

A new edition of Martyn’s Georgics 
is in the press. | 

In our last Varieties it was stated, by 
mistake, that Mr. Ropert Bakewetn 
had discovered 3 new mode of analysing 
soils, miaerals, &c. We have since seen 
the proposals of that gentleman, in which 
he Jays claim to no new discovery in the 
mode of analysing. It appears he is en- 
gaged in a new undertaking, to unite with 
the survey of estates a Mineralogicai 
Examination and Analysis of the Sabe 

stances they contain, and to accompany 
the Plan with a Manuscript Description 
aud Natural History of the Estate. 

A new work is preparing by Mr. Perer 
Nicuorson, on the Mechaxical Exere 
cises of Carpentry, Joinery, Bricklaying, 
Masonry, ‘Turnery, &c.; with plates of 
the various tools used in each branch 
of business, and other figures explana- 
tory of the principles and practice of the 
several arts. This work is drawn up on 
the plan of the familiar but obsolete work 
by Moxon, the plates are numerous, and 
the work will be ready for publication 
early this spring. 

An elegant work with plates in aqua- 
tinta, froin drawings by Mr. Lugar, 
architect, of plans and views of buildings 
executed by him in England and Seotiand, 
several of which are in the castellated 
style, with accurate views of the situations, 
will soon be ready tor publication. 

Lord De DunsTaNnvVILLe will speedily 
publish from the original manuscripts in 
his possession, Carew’s Survey of Corn. 
wall, wlth Notes, by the lare Thomas 
Toukin, esa. member of Parliament in 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

Tie Memoirs of Prince Eugene of 
Savvy, written by. himself; transiated 

trom 
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from the last French edition, by Mr. 
Muproro, will appear early in Febru- 
ary, in one volume, octavo, 

“The Flora of the Counties of Northum- 
berland and Darham, by Mr. Wincn, of 
which the Botanist’s Guide through thdse 
counties may be considered as a prodro- 
mus, will shortly be put to press, and 

ublished with all convenient speed. 
if will comprise the generic and specific 
descriptions and localities of about 2000 
indigenous plants; and will be embel- 
lished with coloured engravings of some 
of the more rare and beautiful subjects, 
drawn from Nature by the masterly hand 
of Mr. Sowerby. 

On the 1st of April Mr. AcCKERMANN 
will publish the first part of an historical 
and descriptive work, entitled West- 
minster Abbey and its Monuments, 
which is designed to form two volumes 
elephant quarto, ilustrated with sixty- 
six coloured plates, from drawings by 
Messrs. Pucin, Huerr, and Mackenzie, 
The letter-press will give a history of that 
interesting fabric, with all its accessory 
circumstances trom the earliest notices 
of it to the present time. 

Mr. Lowry is engaged in a work enti- 
tled Sclect Specimens of the Ancient Ar- 
chiecture of Great Britain, accompanied 
with Historical and Descriptive Illus. 
trations. The selection of subjects for 
this work wil be made from the choicest 
arehitectural remains in this country, and 
consist of such as may be deemed best 
adapted to illustrate the-rise, progress, 
and revolutions, of the various styles 
which distinguish its ecclesiastical and 
military edihces., It is proposed to give 
ji rspective Views ¢€ ithe roof whole build. 
vs O1 ot parts, and - WwW here farther expla- 
hatlon appears necessary, to add plans 
nod elevations. ‘J he work will Ap- 
pear in Numbers, commencing with the 
principal remains of Roman architec- 
ture. The historical part will be drawn 
up ith the strictest re ard to ACCUPACY, 


and the descriptive wall be the result of 


n curefal and minute examination of the 
@}) ntroduced. The engravings will 
j crecuted mn tha best stvie, by Mi ssrs, 
Lowry, Landseer, J. Role, G. Co ke, 
J. dec Keun, Lee, Porter, &e. after ori- 
ginal Grawing: Ly Messrs. Nash, Tur- 
wer, Varicy, and other eminent artists. 
. Lijustrauens ot Gertrude of W yoning, 
from pa es by Nr.Cook, witha pore 
t t < ( | ? i i painting by 
is tNck re ) eparation . 

| is ihe Jia f the Lake, 
eum pasa sbv Air! 


r Noehara (' ' 
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now engraving by WaRREN, Hearn, Anite 
stRONG, and ENGLEHEART, and will be 
published as speedily as the requisite attens 
tion to their execution, which is intended 
to be in the first style, will admit. 

Mr. W. Crane, of Edinburgh, has 
published Hints respecting a New Theory 
on the Orbits of Comets, in which he 
suggests the probability that they revolve 
about two fixed stars, placed in the two 
foci of their orbits. 

Mr. R. B. Harravan will in a few 
days publish the seventh and last Number 
of Cantaubrigia Depicta et Descrtpta, 
being a series of thirty-four engravings of 
all the public buildings, colleges, churches, 
and remains of antiquity, in the Univer- 
sity and town of Cambridge ; with accu- 
rate historical accounts of each, from the 
earliest period to the present ume. 

Mr. Wricut, professor aud public 
lecturer of the Science of Elocution, pur- 
posesearly in the next month, to deliver 
his Spring Lectures, and to read the 
whole of the Church Service, at his pub- 
lic lecture room, Bedford-street, Covent 
Garden. ‘ 

The following subjects are proposed 
for the Chancellor’s prizes at Oxford, for 
the ensuing year, viz. for Latin verses, 
Herculancum ;—for an English essay, 
Funeral and Sepulchval Honours ;—for a 
Latin essay, De Siyli Ciceroniani, in di- 
versa materie, varietate ;—and for Sir 
Roger Newdigate’s prize for the best 
composition in English verse, not con- 
taming more than fifty lines, The Parties 
non. 

_A correspondent of a respectable pe- 
rindical work has communicated an exe 
periment made by him ata time when 
bread was very dear, with a view to find 
some cheaper substitute for wheat flour. 
He directed several turnips to be washed, 
pared, and boiled; when soft enough to 
be mashed, the greatest part of the water 
was pressed out of them, and they were 
mixed with an equal weight of coarse 
wheatemeal. The dough was then made 
in the usual manner with yeast, salt, and 
water, It rose well, was made up into 
LOAVES, and baked in the usual manner. 
When drawn from the oven, a loaf was 
cut and tound to be sweeter than common 
bread, full as light and white, with a 
Sight, but not disagreeable, taste of the 
turnip. Twelve hours afterwards this 
taste was scurcely perceptible, and in 
twenty-four hours was entirely gone. 

Dr. Betx has transferred 15,0001. 
a ’ percent. consols, to the Univers 
sity of Cambridge, in trust, to found 

eight 
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eight new scholarships. The scholars to 
be the sons or the orphans of those cler- 
ymen of the church of England whose 
circumstances and situations are alto- 

ether such as not to enable them to bear 
the whole expence of sending their sons 
to the University. The first election 
shall take place between the 12th of No. 
vember and 2ist of December, 1810, 
when there shall be elected two scholars 
of the third year of standing, that is, who 
were admitted between commencement 
of 1807 and 1808; profits to commence 
froin July the 6th, 1810, and to be con- 
tinued for two years. At the same time 
shall be elected two other scholars of the 
second year, who were admitted between 
commencement 1808 and commencement 
1809 ; profits to continue for three years. 
The second election will be on the Friday 
after Midlent Sunday, 1811, of two scho- 
lars of the first year; profits to continue 
fur four years. The fourth election will 
be on Friday after Midlent Sunday, 1813, 
of two other scholars of the first yedr, to 
succeed those two of the third year who 
were two of the four first chosen, and so 
on for ever; the profits to continue for 
four years and no more. Every scholar 
is to take the degree of A.B. in the most 
regular manner. No scholar to be 
elected from King’s College, or from 
Trinity Hall. The electors are, the Vice 
Chancellor, the Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity, the Regius Professor of Civil Law, 
the Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, 
and the Public Orator, 

Mr. Ricuanp WALKER, in some late 
observations on the barometer, ebserves, 
that, in orderto prognosticate the weather 
by means of the barometer, one general 
tule should be premised, viz. that, pre- 
viously to observing the barometer, the 
state of the weather at the time should 
be accurately noticed in every particular. 
Hence, to speak fiyuratively, we might 
atiix this motto to the barometer, * Tell 
me what the weather is, and I will tell you 
what it will be.” - The circumstances to 
be collected previously to inspecting the 

‘trometer are, ist, The state of the at- 
luosphere, respecting its degree ot clears 
hess or cloudiness: 2dly, The direction 
of the wind, together with its steadiness 
oF variableness: and Sly, The altitude 
and density of tne clouds. 
ean bear yeee rising may be considered 
Pacatively 8 that the weather, com 
sheervation, ie & € state of it at the time of 

<. The sigue aemoed b } 
aren ecomin 
carer, = the Secombe er hase > *) 
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sising, show a disposition in the air for fair 
weather. 

3. The atmosphere becoming clear, and 
the barometer above CHANGEABLE, and 
rising, indicate fair weather. 

4. The atmosphere clear, and the barome- 
ter near FAIR, and rising, denote continued 
fair weather, 

5. Our prognostic of the weather is to be 
guided, relatively, thus: If, notwithstanding 
the sinking of the barometer, little or no 
rain follow, and it afterwards rise, we may 
expect continued dry weather. 

6. If, during a series of cloudy rainy weae 
ther, the barometer rise gradually, though 
yet below rR AIN, especially if the wind change 
from the south or west towards the north or 
east points, clear and dry weather may be 
expected. 

7. The weather for a shert period, viz. 
from morning until evening, may commonly 
be foretold with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty. If the barometer has risen’ during 
the night and is still rising, the clouds are 
high and apparently dispersing, and the wind 
calm, especially if it bein or about the north 
Or east points, adry day may be confidently 
expected; the same rule applies for predict- 
ing the weather from evening till morning. 

8. During the increase of the moon there 
seems to be a greater disposition or effort in 
the air for clear dry weather than in the wane: 
but this disposition does not usually come 
mence till about three or four days after the 
Mew moon, and ceases about three or four 
days after the full moon, 

9. The barometer should be observed oc 
casionally thrice in the day, or oftener when 
the weather is changeable, in order tu notice 
whether the mercury be stationary, rising, or 
sinking ; for from this circumstance, together 
with the direction of the wind and the appa. 
rent state of the air at the time, is infor- 
mation to be collected, and a continuance of 
the same, or a sudden change of the weather, 
to be foreseen. ) 

10. Lastly, observe always: The higher 
the mercury shall stand in the scale in each 
instance, and the more regularly progressive 
its motion shall be, the stronger will be the 
indication: likewise, The more the wind 
inclines towards the north of east points, the 
greatér will be the disposition in the air for 
fair weather. : 

The indications of rainy weather will ob¢ 
viously be the direct revesse of chose rules 
which predict fair weather. 

Frost is indicated in winter by the same 
rules that indicate fair weather, the wind 
being in or about the north or east poiats, and 
the thermometer sinking towards 32. 

A fall of snow seldom comes without a 
previous frost of some duration, and is indi- 
cated by the sinking of the barometer, espe- 
cially ifthe mercury be below CHANGEABLE, 
and the thermometer ator mear the freezing 


point. 
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When the temperature of the air is about 
$5°, snow and rain sometimes fall together 5 
at a qwarmer temperature than 35° it seldom 
snows, or rains ataco/der temperature. 

Thunder is presaged by the same rules 
which indicate rain, accompanied by sultry 
heat ; the thermometer being up to 70. 

Storms, hurricanes, and high winds, are 
indicated by the barometer falling suddenly, 
or sinking considerably below MUCH RAIN. 

The barometer is known to be rising or 
sinking by the mercury having either a convex 
or concave surface, or by the perceptible rise 
or descent of the mercury, if at the time of 
observation the barometer be gently rapped. 

If at any time the weather should differ 
widely from the indications of the barometer, 
it may be presumed, as is sometimes known 
to happen, thata particular spot is affected by 
local c.rcumstances. 

After a long continued series of wet weather, 
we may, when the weather becomes fine, ex- 
pect an uninterrupted continuance of dry 
we ither. 

If, after a long series of wet weather, the 
barometer rise above CHANGEABLE, and 
the wind veer steady to the north or east 
poin's, a continued duration of fair weather 
may be expected. 

Slow and progressive variations in the baro- 
meter, with a fixed and steady state of the 
wind, indicate permanency with the change. 

The barometer standing at or above FAIR, 

denotes generally tair weather, although the 
atmosphere wear at the time @n unfavourable 
Aspect. 
Lastly, the greater coincidence there is of 
tlie circumstances enumerated in the roles 
above mentioned, the stronger may our con- 
fidence be in the expectation of fair weather, 
ani inthe continuance, of it when present, 
by the barometer whilst high, remaining sta- 
tionary, or varying but little, and the state 
ot the atmosphere, and direction of the wind, 
disposed to be settled. 


opulation of the late French Islands 
e! 
Guad ‘loupe ee rere ee eeee 110,000 
Martinique oeeseeesseee 86,000 
Boutbon 4. esececeaces 68,000 


The present population of Mexico is 
esumated at 155 to 140,000 dividuals, 
and consists of 2,500 white Europeans ; 
65,000 winte Creoles; 35,000 indigenous 
(copper-coleured); 26500 Mestizoes 
wiiature ot whites and Indians: 10,000 


Nulattoes: 1o7 OO tubabitants. In 


twenty-three male convents, which the 
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Belonging to the crown, 100 acres in 
wheat,—Belonging to oflicers, 326% acres 
of wheat, 178 acres of maize, 224 acres 
of barley, 13 acres of oats, 12 acres of 
pease and beans, 19} acres of potatoes, 
65 acres of orchard, and 6 acres of flax 

and hemp.—Belonging to settlers, 64604 
acres of wheat, 32114 acres of maize, 
512 acres of barley, 794 acres of oats, 
983 acres of pease and beans, 2314 acres 
of potatoes, 13 acres of turnips, 481 
acres of garden and orchard, and 284 
acres of flax, hemp, and hops. Total, 
6882 acres of wheat, 5319% acres of 
maize, 5344 acres of barley, 924 acres ot 
oats, 1004 acras of pease and beans, 301 
acres of potatoes, 15 acres of turnips, 
5461 acres of orchard and garden, 34} 
acres of flax, hemp, and hops. The 
following is an accurate account of the 
live stock: belonging to the crown, 23 
male horses, 19 female ditto; 21 bulls, 
1791 cows; 1800 oxen; 395 male sheep, 
and 604 female ditto.—Belonging to ofl. 
cers, 81 male horses, 146 female ditto; 
38 bulls, 1111 cows; 696 oxen; 2658 
male sheep, 5298 female ditto; 40 male 
goats, 75 female ditto; 486 male pigs, 
and 537 female ditto. —Belonging to set- 
tlers, 258 male horses, 329 female ditto; 
40 bulls, 1906 cows; 1172 oxen; 7449 
male sheep, 15,327. female dittu; 799 
male goats, 1670 female ditto; 7695 
male pigs, and 7435 female ditto.—Be- 
longing to persons not holding land, 44 
male horses, 35 female ditto ; 19 bulls, 
507 cows; 103 oxen; 325 male sheep, 
1222 female ditto; 97 male goats, 296 
feniale ditto; 1641 male pigs, and 1576 
female ditto, Total of stock, 411 male 
horses, 529 female ditto; 118 bulls, 
5115 cows; 3771 oxen; 10,807 male 
Sheep, 22.451 female ditto; 936 male 
goats, 2039 female ditto; 9820 mae 
pigs, and 9548 female ditto. 

PRANCE, 

A manufacturer in the department of 
the Seine and Marne, has succeeded in 
growing coffee in France. He soweil 
some Mocha cottee, and obtained a pros 
duce of about fifteen pounds of beans 
possessing the proper flavour and form. 
tle neither employed a green-house nor 
glass frames, nor any unusual shelter, but 
simply prepared the soil with care. 

On the 19th of September, between 
the hours of five and six in the evening, 
a luminous meteor appeared to the south, 
and about the distance of a quarter of @ 
league from the smal! commuue of Bree 
“rans persans who aitentively examined 
yy S#sert that it was nearly a quarter ot 
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an hour in collecting, floating over the 

lace where it was first seen, and that 
when all its parts had united, it appeared 
all at once as# very considerable globe of 
fire, taking a northerly direction; it 
spread terror amongst the inhabitants of 
the village, who believed the houses 
would be barnt, and they themselves pe- 
ridh.  This‘globe was accompanied by a 
frightful noise, which was heard at the 
distance of more thana league and a 
half, and sometimes resembled the rolling 
of arapid chariot; at others, the noise of 
rain very violently driven by the wind, 
It was followed by a very thick fog, and 
carried up from the ground every thing 
it met inits passage. In crossing a river 
it absorbed water, which soon afterwards 
fellin rain. It wandered for some time 
near the villaze. It was accompanied 
and followed by abundant rain, much 
lightning, and loud claps of thunder. 
Continuing in the same direction, it sud- 
denly turned into a column of fire, which, 
with the. fog, rose towards the heavens, 
This made many persons believe the tog 
was smoke. It remained abouta quarter 
of an hour in this state, a quarter of a 
league to the north of the village, and at 
a short distance from the forest of Beau- 
heu, ‘This column now sunk a little, and 
at iast it suddenly disappeared, leaving a 
thick tog which had no smell, It lasted 
three quarters of an hour, 

SPAIN. 

The Certes in their sitting of the 
19th November, decreed the erection of 
a superb national monument in honour 
of lus Britannic Majesty George ILI. 

GERMANY, 


The number of German works which. 


appeared at the fair of Leipsic, amounted 
to between 1,000 and 1!,1000, which, for 
the most part, were either compilations 
or insignihcant books. 
NORWAY. 

In Norway horse-flesh now forms a 
common article of food. Since the year 
1808, there mave been killed at Cliistiana 


~ horses for the consumption of that 
OWl, 


. RUSSIA, 

Since Buonaparte has lest the oppor- 
tunity of sending those who were dis- 
‘agreeable to him to Cayenne, he has ob- 
tamed permission ‘of Alexander to tore 
ae to Siberia 5 and itis affirmed 
a . : 1e eee of fitleen months, more 
aa te ‘rench retormers have been 
S ards Kamtschatka. 

AMERICA. 
On Tuesday, the Soth of January last, 


_ cure some, but in vain. 
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at two o’clock P.M, there was a fall of me- 
teoric stones in Caswell county, New Cone 
necticut, Their descent was seen fora con- 
siderable distance round, and two reports 
distinctly heard at Hillsborough, a distance 
of thirty iniles. A fragment weghing a 
pound and three quarters struck « tree im 
the new ground of a Mr. Taylor,near wiere 
some woodcutters were at work, who, 
apprehending the fate of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, ran home without once looking 
behind them. Encouraged, however, by 
a woman, whose curiosity was superior 
to her fears, they returned with her to 
the place, and brought away the stone, 
which wasstill hot. Itisof adark brawa 
colour, porous, and contains iron, 

The rivers and lakes of the lower pro- 
vinces of Venezuela and Caraccas are full 
of the electrical eels, called ‘Tremblados 
by the Spaniards, and Anguilles Trem- 
blantes by the French colonists of Gu’. 
ana. They are also found in the smaller 
‘akes which are scattered at intervals in 
the vast plains that lie between the rivers 
Oronoco and Apura. The ancrent road 
which led near Urittica has been aban- 
doned, on account of the dangers run by 
those who crossed the waters, in which 
the mules were suddenly struck with an 
invisible commotion, rendered paralytic, 
and often drowned. Very often the 
fisherman received an electric shuck, the 
conductor of which was his line. ‘The 
electrical eel is six feet long. The In- 
dians have so great a dread of this crea- 
ture, and such repugnance to approach 
it while living, that M. de Humboldt had 
the utinost difficulty to obtam subjects 
for his experiments, He waited several 
days for this purpose in the little town of 
Calabozo, having learned that here they 
abounded. The owner of the house 
where he lodged exerted himself to pros 
At length he 
resolved to repair to the spot where these 
eels were met with. llere ocpurred a 
spectacie of the newest description and 
most extraordinary kiad. About thirty 
mules and horses had been quickly driven 
together trom the neighbouring savan- 
nahs, where they live almost in a wild 
state, and are so uumerous that the price 
of any one is hut seven shillings, when 
the proprietor can be ascertained. The 
Indiaus, by driving them on all sides, 
forced them to seek refuge in the water, 
where thev kept them by presenting har- 
poons fixed at the end of long canes, and | 
by violent shoutings. The electrical 
ecls, roused by this tumult, rose to the 
surface of the water, and-swinuning about 
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like so many livid serpents, pursued the 
luckless quadrupeds, and gliding under 
their bellies, communicated the most 
violent and rapid shocks. The terrified 
horses, suffering agonies, raising their 
manes, and flashing fire from their strain- 
ing eye-balls, rolling in pain, in vain en- 
deavoured to escape. In less than five 
minutes two of them sunk under the 
water, and were drowned. Victory 
seemed now to declare for the gymnoti. 
But their activity began to diminish ; fa- 
tigued by the repeated exertions of their 
nervous energy, they less frequently dis- 
charged their electric fluid. The horses 
which had survived the early attacks, 
gradually recovered their strength, and 
at the end of an hour the gymnoti retired 
from the combat in such a state of lan- 
guor and exhaustion, that they were 
without difficulty drawn to the shore by 
cords having hooks at their ends. 
EAST INDIES. 

The Pagoda of Chillembrun is among 
the most considerable establishments of 
itskind. ‘The tank is about 600 fathoms 
square. The hall of the thousand columns 
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really contains a thousand columns, dise 
persed in rows twelve feet distant from 


each other. The tallest are 24 feet 
high; the shortest 15 feet. Alate Freuch 
travelier took the pains to measure this 
hall correctly: he says it is 70} fathoms 
in length; and $5 fathoms im breadth. 
The number of persons in the service oP 
this pagoda, is enumerated, by that tra- 
veiler, to be, Brahmins for. the religious 
ceremonies 5,000; Pandarens, to dress 
the altars, 300; dancing girls 100; mus 
sicians and writers 40: 5,440. ‘The po- 
pulation of Chillembrun, to the amount 
ef $0,000, is wholly in the employment 
of the Beahmins or the pilgrims which ree 
sort to the temple. 
WEST INDIES. 

A dreadfui hurricane visited the island 
of St. Domingo, or Haiti, and the island 
of Cuba, which lasted from the 23d to 
the 26th of September. In the Havane 
nah alune 70 vessels were wrecked, 

The city of St. Jago de Cuba, was en- 
tirely destroyed by an earthquake, in the 
month of October last. 
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WR. WILLIAM CLERK’S, (EDINBURGH,) 
jor a newly-constructed Grate for 
preventing Smoke, and regulating 
Heat. 

HIS invention consists chiefly in 

surrounding the open part of the 
fire-place with a glass screen. When 
the grate stands against a wall, it is re- 
commended, that before the part that 
looks to the room, and at the distance 
of about nine inches from the fire, there 
should be a trame of iron-work made to 
hold small squares of glass, which is 
completely to enclose the opening of the 
wre-place. The bars of iron are not to 
be set farther than about three inches, 
to prevent tie heat of the fire from crack. 
rag the glass. This frame-work is to be 
moveable on hinges, not for the supply 
of air, for that is to be conveyed by 
means of a pipe from the apartment in 
wtach the fire us, or from any other, as 
may be most convenient and agreeable. 

‘The back and sides of the upper part ot 

tie grate, are to be lined with plates of 

rou, 50 Completely as to leave only a 

sual opening fur a pipe, or funnel, to 

Ca ry ON CHC cimoce from lhe fire, and to 


give a free circulation to the air. The 
advantages of this invention are, accords 
ing to the patentee, that no smoke or 
dust can be introduced into the room; 
and that the heat and pleasure arising 
from an open fire, will nevertheless be 
experienced, And it is said, the tem- 
perature of the room will be rendered 
more equable by this mode of heating, 
than by any other yet in use. 

Ubservations.—In this, as in many 
other inventions, we fear that the prac 
tice will not correspond with the theory ; 
a great part of the heat will unquestion- 
ably be lost in its progress through the 
screen, the glass itself will stop much ; 
the iron-bar work, which admits of open- 
ngs only three inches square, will stop 
much more. Auother material incon- 
venience will be found in the small funnel 
leading from the fire to the chimney, it 
must be perpetually filling with soot, and 
of course must every two or three days, 
be taken down to be cleansed. We 
shall, however, be glad to see the scheme 
reduced to practice, and we have been 
informed that the trial is to be made in 
enue or both houses of parliament. 


MR. 
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DAVID MEADE RANDOLPH’S, (GOL 
aa squark,),for a Method of Manu- 
facturing all kinds of Bovots, Shoes, §c. 
by means of a Substitute for Thread 
made of Hemp, Flax, or other Yarns. 
This substitute is applicable only to 
the soles and heels of boots and shoes, 
as all the other part of the work is. per 
formed in the usual way. The last used 
for this purpose is thus described: the 
common shaped wooden one, when ad- 


justed, is to be sheathed or covered at 


the lower part or bottom with a plate of 
iron, or other metal of about the thick. 
ness of a stout leathern sole: in this state 
it is secured and fastened. ‘The sub- 
stitute here alluded to, is little nails, 
brads, sprigs, éc, formed or made of 
copper, iron, steel, or other proper me- 
tals, of such lengths as will allow them 
to reach and perforate the inner sole, 
with which the metal is in close contact ; 
and when having been driven, they must, 
from the resistance, be clenched or ri- 
vetted through the leather, and serve in- 
stead of sewing, new in use, ‘This in- 
vention in its application, is not confined 
to the edge or margin of the sole; but 
may be performed at any intermediate 
space where strength and durability are 
required, as appears from the nature of 
the ast; the only difference of which 
from the common one, and the additi- 
onal sole described, being in form and 
shape precisely alike, is, that in this sole 
there are three round holes of nearly an 
inch in diameter, which perforate it, 
and are placed equidistant frem one ano- 
ther, viz. in the centre of the last, one 
near the toe, another about half way be- 
tween the toe and the heel. These holes 
are to be filled up with wooden plugs, 
and are made for the purpose of fastening 
to them the shoe or boot, while making ; 
because, without this contrivance, it 
wovld be impossible to secure or nail 
the leather to the last, in order to make 
the boot or shoe; but when thus adjust- 
ed, there is no farther difficulty, Mr. 
Randolph applies, as a substitute for 
thread made of hemp, flax, &c. in the 
tabrication of traces, or other articles, 
to which the same may be usefully ap~ 
plied; and in lieu of stitehing or sewing, 
“ires made of iron, brass, or copper, or 
wires made of any other fit metal. These 
wires he uses lengthways, by stretching 
tiem the whole length of the brace, &c. ; 
_ they are fastened at each end round 
sivall metal cylinders, inclosed between 
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the plates of leather, connected by means 

of the first-mentioned substitute. 
a 

MR. JOHN KENT'S, (SOUTHAMPTON,) for 

a new Method of Moving all Kinds of 

Goods, or Materials, to High Buildings, 

or from Deep Places. 

‘The invention described in the specie 
fication now before us, is‘said to be ag 
improvement on the principle of a lever, 
on a moving fulcrum, whereby power is 
gained without loss. of ime. The drawe 
ings attached to the specification shew 
its principle and mode of operation in 
the simple, and also in the compound 
state: the first two figures represent # 
weight to be raised, which is supposed 
to weigh four hundred weight; to be 
suspended by a rope, or chain, passi 
over a pulley, and fastened at one en 
to the weight, and at the other to the 
centre of the wheel, which wheel is supe 
posed in itself, or by a weight attached, 
to be heavier than the weight to be 
raised. The patentee, we apprehend, 
supposes the diameter of the wheel to 
which the power is applied, to be twice 
the length of the axle round which the 
rope attached to the weight is to be 
coiled, though it is not well expressed ; 
and in that case, the power of one-half 
the weight, or of 2cwt. will undoubtedly 
balance the weight of 4cwt.; but the 
wheel is also moved along an horizontal 
plane at the same time, so that the 
weight must be raised as much as the 
wheel moves on the surface of the ho- 
rizontal line, or plane, which supports it. 
We refer the reader to the specification 
itself for an illustration of the invention, 
as applied to the compound engine, [t 
may be used in direct rotative, pendue 
lum, crank, or any other kind of moe 
tions; and may be worked either by ani 
mal strength, by water, by wind, by 
steam, or any other kind of agent that 
may be best adapted to the place or 
purpose required: it is also applicable 
to mills and pumps, to the moving care 
riages on ironerailways, and to various 
other kinds of machinery. 

i 
MR.WINDSOR’S,(PALL-MALL, LONDON), for 

Improvement upon his former Patent 

Oven:Stove, for carbenizing all Kinds 

of raw Fuel, and for extracting the 

Oil, Acid, Tar, Gas,_&c. 

The reader will at once understand, 
that.this patentinvention is to be applied 
to the lighting of streets, &c. with the 
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gas collected from coal, or other mate- 
rials, of which we have heard so much of 
late years. The gas-light apparatus con- 
sists of two principal parts : the one serves 
to carvonize coals, and extract the smoke 
by heat, and the other to cool, decom- 
pose, and refine, smoke. Both vessels 
wiust be made ar-ught, to obtain a per- 
fect analysis of coal, or other fuel and 
combustibles, In comparing his own in- 
vention with other apparatus now in use, 
Mr. Windsor says, his is eturely 
new in tis construction and application, 
for 1k Operates diametrically contrary to 
ail known chemical gpparatus hitherto an 
use. Speaking of these, he observes, that 
they ave ona principle of an enlarged 
charcoal furnace, connected with gasome- 
ters: the ovens contain iron retorts, fuil 
of wood or coal inthe centre. A lave of 
raw coal is made to play around them, 
by which contrivance half the heat 1s 
necessarily lost in the brick-work, from 
the natural expansion and rarefaction of 
ealone always flying fram the centre ; 
whereas his own fires and fiues ore al- 
ways contrived in the midst ot the raw fuel 
tobe carbonized. ‘Their gusometers con- 
tain large reservoirs, where the gas is suf- 
fered to accumulate to one thousand feet 
mm bulk, which, besides the danger aris- 
mug from the accumulation, prevents it 
from being thoroughly decomposed and 
refined im such masses, whereas, in Mr. 
Windsor’s, condensors, the gas is infi- 
mitely subdivided into smaii particles, 
that all its tar, oil, bumen, and anmo- 
miacal liquor, must be extracted and 
precipitated, before the gas is used in 
combustion. ; 

According to Mr. Windsor's plan, 
house ar chamber-stoves mav be con- 
structed of iron or other metal, of 
earthen or stone-ware, made fire-proot, 
of pipe-clay, or any other hre-proof com- 
position. Their form in general, is that 
of German dralt-stos es, though they maV 
be made of any other shapé: and the 
cyluuder, which separafs the fire from 
the coal irsich » May be hkewise made of 
anv shape, provided its bulk does not 
eccupy more than trom one-third to a 
halt ot the area within the stove, so that 


the peat thay be more equally distributed 
aumong the surrounding coal or fuel. He 
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the refuse coke and coal, to burn in those 
cylinders, surrounded by the raw fuel ; 
hence the fire and heat generated in the 
centre, expand in all directions, but 
chiefly side-ways and upwards, and a 
much greater quantity of caloric is thus 
generated by means of a good draft, and 
is so distributed as to cause a speedier 
and more perfect carbonization. By this 
mode, the fires never come 1. contact 
with the fuel tg be cooked and decompo- 
sed, and one-third of a bushel of refuse. 
coke may generate sufficient caloric to 
varbonize a whole bushel of coal; so as 
tv producea bushel and half of good coke 
again from five to sis pounds of oil-tar ; 
from seven to eight pounds of strong 
aminoniacal liquor; and from two hundred 
and twenty to two hundred aad fifty 
cubic feet of pure gas. ‘The cylin- 
ders or cones, containing the fires, may 
be so constructed as to give a horizontal, 
perpendicular, oblique, or reverberating 
direction to the tire, in its passage through 
the raw fuel or other combustibles, to 
be analysed : the heat or flame may be 
led upwards or downwards, and 1n all 
possible directions, through the fuel, for 
the longer the fire-draft is detained in 1ts 
passage, and the greater the circuit it 
makes through the fuel, the sooner and 
the better will be the process of carbo- 
nization, as well asthe quality of pro- 
ducts precipitated in the condensors, 
The gas collected is made to pass through 
lime-water, or creatn of lime, and which 
attracts the offensive particles from it, 
and renders it pure, and fit for use. 
Such is a rough outline of Mr, Windsor’s 
new method; and he observes, that the 
principle of placing a fire in the centre, 
may be applied to heat, or boil, distil, or 
evaporate water or other fluids, in woaden 
casks, much sooner than ean be done in 
the common mode of applying the heat 
under and around kettles, coppers, pots, 
&c. And it may be used in airing, drying, 
baking, stewing, &Xc. Also in warming 
rooms and houses, by conducting a fire- 
proof tube through the middle of the fire, 
which tube isto be supplied with fresh 
air from the outside through a wall or 
otherwise, By this means a great quan- 
uty of fresh air may be speedily raretied 
and heated, and be conducted bv other 
tubes to any part where it is required. 
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REVIEW OF NEW: MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


een 


Tie Singer's Preceptor, of Corri*s Treatise on 

pocal Music. In Two Volumes, each 15. 
FEISS treatise, Mr. Corri tells us in 

his titleepage, is “the result of 
fifty years’ experience.” After a sedu- 
lous investigation of its contents, we 
find much to sanction the assertionys 
and little that dees not reflect ample 
credit on the author’s protessional assi- 
duity, practical remark, and cultivated 
taste. 

‘The first volume treats of the nature, 
origin, and progress, of Vocal Music, 
succeeded by observations on the ob- 
stacies to the perfect attainment of the 
art of singing, The second consists of 
a collection of English, Scotch, and Ita. 
lian songs, duetts, and trios; embellished 
with graces and cadenzas, exemplifying 
the antecedent rules. 

To enter into all the minutia of this 
elaborate treatise, would carry us be- 
yond the bounds we usually presenbe 
to ourselves in this department of our 
miscellany; but the most prominent 
features of the work wil not escape our 
wotice. * 7 

Mr. Corri, after presenting the public 
with memoirs of his professional life, 
in which we cannot profess to find in- 
cidents so highly interesting as to coun- 
tenance its introduction in a publication 
with which it has no necessary connec. 
tion (since a professor’s didactic lucubra- 
tions, and the incidental progress of his 
practice, are two distinct objects,) pro- 
ceeds to the purpose of his treatise, in a 
dialogue between a nnaster and his pu- 
pil. We here find, amidst a conside- 
rable number of remarks,;- many—that 
are highly .useful, and some that, 
we believe, have never before been laid 
before the public. The observations 
respecting the. susceptibilities of voices 
of the most common natural powers, 
aie as just as encouraging. What is 
said concerning a good quality of tone, 
3 superiority over a mere volume of 
souad, and the means of attaining that 
quality, as well as what is observed re- 
Specting the importance of the crescentiv 
and diminuendo, are truly valuable. 

The stress iaid an the necessity of at- 


tending not ouly to the sense but the 
Very formations of the words of a song, 
#5) CCaaily their terminations, cannot be 





too much attended to; and the re. 


marks on the various graces, and the 
readiest mode of acquiring them, every 


reflecting student will know how to aps 
preciate, 


The “ portamento di vece—intona~ 
tions; tempo rubute—quickening and 


retarding the time;—and the hots to 
parents;” are all highly worthy of at- 


tention, and evince considerable depth, 
and an acute justness, of thinking. 
rhe numerous rules are laid down ina 


judicious and luminous order, and the 


practical examples, and progressive ex~ 
Ercises, ate well selected. Viewing the 
work e masse, we certainly feel ours 
selves in no danger of being contradicted 
by the candid and judicious, when we 
pronounce Mr. Corri’s vocal treatise, the 
best that has hitherto appeared in this 
country. 


A grand Sonata for the Piano-forte, with cn 
Accompaniment for the Violin (obligate. ) 
Conposed and dedicated to G. Sinclair, esq. by 
1, Jay, Mus. Doe. Oxon. 55. 


This Sonata is comprised in three 
movements: the first is an adagio, in 
common time of four crotchets; the se 
eond an @l/egro, in common time of two 
crotchéts; aod the third a vendo, in tri- 
ple time cf three quavers. Mr. Jay’s 
compositions have often afforded us 
pleasure in: their perusal; hut we have 
never, perhaps, had so much reason to be 
pleased as in the present instance. | An 
obvious improvement in style and manner 
pervades the work before us; the pase 
sages are well conceived, and closely 
connected, and the accompaniment is 
conducted with much real maslery. 


Three favourite Parisian Airs for the Piano-forte 
with Variations and Imiiations, By 4d, a 
Dussek, esq. 8. Od. 

The first of these admirable pieces is 
l’ Air de Trombour, with eight variations; 
the second ?Am del Doeticr, with seven 
variations; and the third Asnusez vous 
Belles, arrangér avec turiations et wiita- 
fionse These airs in themselves are 
highly attractive; but the great merit 
of the work lies in Mr. Dussck’s florid 
and masterly supplements. His vari- 
ations and imitations are every way 
worthy his well-known eminence as a 
piano-turte, 
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canosforte, and will be highly acceptable 
to advanced practiuoners. 


«* The Waygbies 3°’ an old English Melody, arran- 
- pe Rondo fer the Piene-forte, by H. 
Fy. Deane 3}: 


With the introductory movement to 
this Rondo we cannot profess ourselves 
to be pleased, because we cannot pre- 
tend to understand how the author would 
have us pleased, or feel convinced that 
he himself understands himself; or, to 
speak in common language, knows 
what he would be at: atlected evolu- 
tions of harmony always have this effect 
on our ear. The Rondo itself is plea- 
sing in its subject, and judicious in its 
digressions, and will not fail to please 
the generality of its hearers. 


Evening Sociable Reereations, ( Now 1.) being 
a collection of New Country Dances, Quadrilles, 
Walizes, and Poloncises, expressly composed 
for the Piano-forte. By Dussek, Jadin, and 
Chersentier, with new Figures by Coulon, 
Branchu, and La Haye, Ballet Masier in 
Paris. 25. 6d. 


This work, the Numbers of which are 
to appear monthly, makes a promising 
beginning. The present pages are occu- 
pied by matter at once pleasing and 
improving; and the. publication, we 
doubt not, will form a useful collection 
of exercises for the juvenile practi- 
tioner, 


La Dedixire delle Dame Filarmouiche, ( No. 1V.) 
a Divertimento for the Harp, with a Violin 


Accompaniment, (ad libitum.) Composed by 
Madame Zoeda La Rui. 3. 6d. 


The present Number of this work» 
(ihe LVth) keeps pace with the former 
three, in the points of taste, fancy, and 
harmonious construction, and has unde 
niable claims to our commendations. 
We are glad to find that the public ens 
couragement of this pleasing and useful 


undertaking, is such as to induce its 
continuance, 


4 
** The Spectre Knight ;** a Glee for Three Voices. 
Composed and dedicated te the Han, Miss Eden, 
by W. Hawas, 


The combinations and general con- 
struction of this Glee, bespeak much of 
the real master ; while the flow and easy 
minglings of the parts, evince much nae 
turai taste and imgenuity, The effect, 
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conseguently, taken in the ageregate, in 
much above mediocrity. 


The favourite Ait of §* Ab votis di rat Maman," 
with Twelve Variations for the Harp. ‘Com- 
posed and dedicated to Miss Satis, by Count de 
Pierre de Newbourg. 2s, 6d, 

The variations the Count St. Pierre 
has sUperadded to this popular air, 
though not of the first description of 
excellenee, are far above mediocrity, 
and do much eredit to his taste and fan- 
cy. They evince a thorough knowledge 
of the instrument for which they are 


written; and are progressive and im- 
proving. 


© He Loves and rides away ;*’ @ favourite Ballad, 
sung by Mrs. Liston, at the Theatre-royat 
Cavent-garden. Composed and arranged with 


an Accompaniment for the Piano-forte, by C. E, 
Horn. ws. 


This ballad is obviously meant as a 
trifle; and a trifle it is, in every sense of 
the word. Neither the words, the me- 
lody, nor the accompaniment, can boast 
of any feature of excellence, and scarce- 


ly in their own confined limits, reach 
mediocrity. 


** Aurora ;” @ Ee iv the Piano-forte. Come 
posed and dedicated to Countess d’Olmene, by 


M. Holst. 25,6d. 

This Rondo may be ranked with the 
best productions of its kind of the pree 
sentday. The introductory movement 
is simple and concise, and the rondo is 
not only agreeable in its subject, but is 
treated throughout with fancy and judy- 


ment, and bespeaks high qualifications 
for this species of composition. 


** Bonny Doon; @ Ballad. C. d and d 
dicated to Miss Dance, by T. eis. ah de 


“ Bonny Doon,” the words of which 
are from Burns, 1s set with considerable 
taste and feeling, The air is easy and 


natural, and the ex som 3 d 
forcible. pression just an 


“* Wilt, bepless Tears :” a faeourite Song, sung 


by Mr. Incledon. C d by 4, b 
i ace omposed by I, Mazzingh, 


Will, hapless Tears,” is a ballad of 
considerable merit. The melody is as 


pleasing as simple and apprupriate, and 


forms an affecting comment on the sene 
Uiment of the words, 
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The Use of all New Prints, Communicatyons of Articles of Intelligence, Sc. are 
requested under COVER to the Care of the Publisher. 


A Description of the Collection of Ancient 
Terra Cottas in the British Museum 
with Engravings. London, printed by 
tb. Bulmer and Co, Cleveland-Row. 
Published, June 1810, by the Trustees of 
tie British Museum. . 
NHE present publication may justly 

be considered as’ one of peculiar 
consequence, inasmuch as itis a kind of 
earnest of something which the govern- 
ment intends to do, towards advancing 
the important study of the fine arts, and 
classical archaiology. To the vast col- 
lection of subjects on natural history, 
mineralogy, and curiosities of nature and 
art, which were in the British Museum, 
the nation has added a depariment of 
antiquities, selected from the collections 
of Sir William Hamilton and Charles 

Towneley, Esq. ; some presents from his 

Majesty; and a few from some noblemen 

and gentlemen. 

The volume now under consideration 
isa graphic and literary illustration, de- 
scription, or catalogue of the first room 
of the department of antiquities, which 
is entirely devoted to the terra cottas, 
and isto be considered as authority, in 
coming from, and being published by, 
the trustees of the Museum. Thic gentle- 
men selected for this purpose by the 
trustees, are Taylor Coombe, Fsq. edi- 
tor, William Alexander, Esq. draughts- 
man, and various engravers. 

The first two plates give elevations of 
the north and south sides of the first 
room, and shew the exact situation of 
each subject, similar to the well-known 
beautiful work on the Dusseldorf gallery 
of paintings; and the succeeding ones, 
the separate subjects on a larger scale. 
The whole of these subjects are drawn 
by Mr, Alexander, in astyle of fidelity 
and taste that will reflect additional ho- 
hour to his already acquired fame as an 
artist. This isno vague praise, but is the 
result of along and accurate comparison 
and acquaintance with the originals. The 
fngravings have various degrees of merit: 
94 particularly (No. 21, pl. 13) by L. 
Schiavonetti, is in a superior style of ex- 
cellence both of drawing and execution. 
Few engravers drew with such precision 
and excellence as this lamented man. In 
his earliest studies he arrived at such per- 
fection in drawing, as to obtain the sil- 
ver medal, for distinguished merit, in 
ae after the antique, from the 
a Academy, There are two or three 

er prints from his graver, which con- 


Monraty Mage. No. 209. 








tribute toenhance the value of the book, 
as they are among his Jatest and best 
works, 

Of a different class are 26, 297, 28, and 
29, by Skelton, particularly the first twa; 
they are hard, coarse, and unmeaningly 
black. The Victory sacrificing a Bull 
(No. 26) need only be compared witb 
one from the same subject (No. 24) by 
Anker Smith, to prove the fact. The co- 
four and style of the two drawings were 
doubtlessly alike. Some of the statues 
by Skelton deserve praise: the enlarged 
subject appear to suit the vigorous coarse- 
ness of his stroke, better than the smaller 
ones. The rest of the engraveys are C. 
Heath, Fittler, Bromley, G. Cooke, Car- 
don, and Worthington, and display much 
care and ability. 

In a national work of this kind, the 
Editor ought to have gone deeper, and 
more fully, into Archaiology than he has 
in this, although what he has done, is 
well done. It is not sufficient that tke 
rich man has bis Monfaugon and Caylus, 
his D’Harcanville and Gemme Antiche, 
to refer to, to assist this catalogue: they 
should have been quoted here. A few 
sheets more would not have added much 
to the expence; and had he been less 
sparing in his quotations, the volume 
would have been more valuable, and 
have saved the reader (even if he had 
them) the trouble of perpetual recurrence 
to Winckellman, D’Harcanville, Musée 
Napoleon, Monfaugon, Caylus, and other 
expensive and voluminous works, This 
would heve made it not oply a good de- 
scriptive catalogue, but a compendium of 
archaiology at once authoritative and 
useful, 

A writer in this Magazine, under the 
title of the Dilletanti Tourist, which has 
been lately discontinued, has given a de- 
scription of these terra cottas, and many 
of the statues, that will probably be the 
subject of future volumes like the present. 
He has given very satisfactory, though 
short remarks, on basso rilievos and 
terra cottas. 

Mr. Combe uses the words bas relief, 
although he is classical enough to spell 
Aeschylus without the dipthong. If we 
have no word in the English language 
sufficiently expressive or naturalized, for 
low er flat relief, why not borrow the 
primitive words basso rilievo from the 
Italian: which is not only more eupho- 
nous but more honest, than to beg it 
through the medium of the French lan- 
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guage; which is comparatively harsh, 
barbarous. and dissonant. It is, in fact, 
as generally pronounced das with the 
French accent, and relief with the English, 
at the best a hybrid word offensive to the 
correct ear. 

The work is a very useful “and elegant 
illustration of oursplendid museum of an- 
tiquities, and makes a continuation of 
the marbles, from the same source, dest- 
rable. And when peace shall unhar the 
rates that close the civilized world, this 
work will be received in the world of art, 
all over Europe, as an earnest of British 
talent and wealth iv valuable antiqui- 
ties, 

To the learned editor, to the different 
artists, and to the trustees, the greatest 
praise is due, for the exeellence, ele- 
gance, and liberal price at which the 
work is given to the world: it will serve 
to extend the knowledge and ulility of 
the collection, wherever a love of the 
arts, and consequently civilization, has 
humanized the globe. 


Anengraved Portrait of William Shake- 
speare, at the A ge of Thirty-three, fram 
on Original lately discovered, 

An authentic portrait of our great dra- 
matic bard would certainly be 2 valuable 
discovery; as, ofall the great men who 
have so lately left this mortal state, Shak- 


speare’s similitude is one of the most 
doubtful. To give a value to this pre- 


tended original, some account should 

have been given of its discovery, and the 

reasons for asserting it to bethat of Shake- 

apeare, Lt ia at present but doubtful au- 

thority, 

Phe Antiguarion and Topographical Cabi- 
net. Wol. VII, 

This litte work still continues on the 
same scale of comparative excellence as 
formerly. The powers of the artists are 
better adapted to these triffes than larger 
or more consequential works, 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing by sub-cription whole-length por- 
traits of Sir Prancis Burdett and John 
liurne Tooke, sq. to be engraved in 
mezzotinto by J. Ward, A. R. A. froma 
pereture by J. R. Smith, whose excellent 

winner of painting sinall whole-lengths 
Ln CFAaVONs, have long added to his former 
reputation as one of the first mezzotinto 
everavers in Purope. The depend lice 
of this style of engraving on printing has 
induced the publisher (Mr. Smith) to 
pletre himself that uo bad impression 
siu.l be delivered, as he will b inself 
supetioiend the printing, and keep the 
ty! sth pertect repair, The portrait of 
othe Tooke is repreotented, as reclining 
es the couch, end iv the dress in which 
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he has so long, from his infirmities, been 
obliged tosee his friends. A review of 
their merits will come more properly 
when engraved, Hut their great excel- 
lence will ensure them commendation, 
The size of the prints will be 26 inches 
by 18; and the price for the first fifty 
proofs three guineas each, second fifty, 
two guineas, and the subsequent impres- 
sions one guinea, 

Since our last, we have to announce 
the death of Sir Francis Bourgeois, R. A. 
a landscape and historial painter of con- 
siderable talent. He was a pupil of De 
Loutherbourg, and imitated many of the 
faults and beauties of his master. He 
was knighted by the late Noel Desanfans, 
Esq. consul-general to the late king of 
Poland. He has left a numerous and 
excellent collection of pictures to the so- 
ciety of Dulwich College. 

Karly this month will be published the 
third number of the ** Fine Arts of the 
English School,’ which contains a por- 
trait of the Marquis of Granby, engraved 
by W. Bond, from a portrait of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, accompanied by a me- 
moir, ‘Titania, Puck, and the Change- 
ling, engraved by Scriven froma fine pic- 
ture by Romney, in the possession of Sir 
John Leicester; a groupe in sculpture 
by Fiaxman; and 2 perspective external 
view of the church of St. Paul, London, 
engraved by J. Le Keux from a drawing 
by James Elmes, architect. 

On the Ist was published, the 23d part 
of the Architectural Antiquities, by John 
Britton, F’. A.S8, containing views and 
details of that beautiful and singular spe- 
cimen of architecture Rosslyn Chapel, 
from drawings by Mr, Elmes, after 
sketches by Joseph Grandy, A. R. A. 

In the course of a few weeks will be 
published, by T. Clay, Ludgate Hill, 
‘* A Series of Progressive Lessons, in- 
tended to elucidate the Art of Painting 
in Water Colours; price One Guinea 
half-bound, containing thirty-two pages 
of letter-press, and professes to contain 
the pliinest instructions in landscape 
drawing; treating progressively upon 
sketehing, perspective, shading, tinting, 
&c. which, if weil executed, will bea 
very useful work. Its merits will be 
investigated as soon as published. Mr. 
Clay has also announced four small sub- 
Jects in landscape, by Laporte, 

JMMustrations ot Mr. Campbell’s poem 
of Gertrude ot Wvomingg&tre in prepara- 
tion, from the pencil of Mr. Coeke. 

. The British Institution has rescinded 
its law, of hot receiving pictures that 
have been exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and are preparing for their annual 
exhibition, which will open the latter 
end of February or beginning of April. 
Among the principal pictures sent for ex- 
hibities 
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hibition are Mr. West's Bard, Mr. 
Woodeforde’s Calypso, Mr. Dawe’s An- 
dromache soliciting Ulysses to spare her 


Son; and a picture of an American 
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Black (from the young man exhibited by 
Mr, Carlisle in his late lectures at the 
Royal Academy) conquering a buffalo. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN JANUARY. 
Containing Oficial Papers and authentic Doeuments. 
a 


SWEDEN. 
hee kingdom is now placed entire- 
ly at the devotion of France. Its 
ports are shut against British vessels, and 
men and ships are to be lent toaid France 
in her preparations to invade Great Bri- 
tain, 
RUSSTA, 

No British vessels are now admitted on 
any pretence into Russian ports, and all 
the.merchandize and manufactures of 
Britain are seized and confiscated with- 
out mercy or consideration. : 

No ships of any nation, not even Ame- 
ricans, are admitted into the Russian 
ports; without any exception whatever 
they are warned off by the cruizers, 

PRUSSIA, 

All the ports of this once potent king- 
dom are now filled with French sol- 
diers, who seize and burn every article 
which can possibly have passed through 
British hands. Prussia, indeed, is de- 
scribed as being in a deplorable state, 
almost disorganized, and no employment 
for industry, 

_ GERMANY. 

The French emperor, true to his plan 
of pushing his dominions to the Baltic, 
has taken possession of the once famous 
city of Hamburgh, disfranchized and in- 
corporated it with France! Bremen, 
Lubeck, and our ancient emporiums of 
commerce, have shared the like fate. 

Accounts from Berlin give a melan- 
choly picture of the state of the Prussian 
dominions, 

GREAT BRITAIN» | 

_All the interests of this mighty em- 
pire have, during the last month, been 
placed in abeyance by the pertinacious 
exertions of the ministry to keep their 
places. Three months have now pass- 
ed over without any efficient head to 
the executive government, and during 
that period unparallelled artifices have 
been practised to baffle the two 
louses tt the arrangement of a regen- 
Cc i A ] co 5 . ° 

y. Atiength the following bill has 
Qin. passed in the Commons by tri- 

ug majorities of twenty, but in the 

ords sume of its clauses have been 
rejected by majorities of ten or 
twelve, and the plan of the new go- 


vernment is yet scarcely even agreed 
upon. 

Most of the corporations through- 
out the empire has very properly ad- 
dressed the two Houses, to intreat that 
his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales inay be appointed regent with- 
out restrictions, 

The following is the abstract of the 
Bill to provide for the administration 
of the royal authority, and for the 
care of his majesty’s royal person, 
during the continuance of his majes- 
ty’s illness ; and for the resumption of 
the exercise of the royal authority by 
his majesty. 

Clause 1, The prince of Wales, in the 
name of his Majesty, is to exercise the 
royal authority belonging to the crown, 

Provided always, that as to all autho- 
rities given and appointments made, and 
all other acts, matters, and things, usual- 
ly done under the authority of the royal 
sign manual, the signature of the regent 
in the form following; that is to say, 
G. R. by G, P. Rt. shall be as valid and 
effectual, and have the same force and ef- 
fect as his Majesty’s royal sign manual, 
and shall be deemed and taken to be, to 
allintents and purposes,his majesty’s royal 
sign manual, and be obeyed as such. 

2. Appointments to remain, unless and 
until the regent shall declare his pleasure 
to the contrary. 

3. Upon declaration of his Majesty's 
pleasure to resume the personal exercis¢ 
of -his royal authority, the powers of this 
act to cease; and no Act dene under it 
afterwards, to be valid. 

4. Acts, orders, appointments, &c. 
made by the regent, are to remain, un- 
less or until courmtermanded by his Ma- 
jesty. 

5. No act of the regent to be valid, 
unless done in the name of his majesty, 
and according to the provisions of this 
Act. 

6. And be it further enacted, that the 
said regent, before he shall act or enter 
upon his said office of regent, shall take 
the following oath of office: ' 

** Ido solemnly promise and swear, 
that I will truly and faithfully execute 
the office of regent of the united kingdom 

ot 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, according 
to an act of parliament passed in the tif- 
tv-first vear of the reign of his majesty 
King George the Third, intituled an Act 
‘Here insert the title of this Act}; aud 
that I will administer, according to law, 
the power and authority vested in me by 
virtue of the said Act; and that L will in 
all things, to the utmost of my power and 
ability, consult and maintain the safety, 
honour, and dignity of his majesty, and 
the welfare of his people. So help me 
God,” 

Which oath shall be taken before hi 
taajesty’s most honourable privy council ; 
who are hereby required and empowered 
to administer the same, and to enter the 
same in the books of the said privy coun- 
cil. 

7. The regent to be deemed a person 
holding an oflice in trust; and to take the 
oaths, and subscribe the declaration in, 
and conform to, the statutes relating to 
persons holding places of trust. 

S. The oath and declaration to be made 
before the privy council, and certificate 
f taking the sacrament to be registered. 

9. This clause restrains the regent from 
granting peerages, or summoning heirs 
apparent, or appauinting Co titles in abey- 
unter. 

10. Restrains the regent from granting 
offices in reversion, or for longer period 
than during pleasure; except those which 
by law are granted for life, or during 
good behaviour, and except pensions to 
chancelior, judges, Mc. 

11. The Act not t» empower the regent 
to give the roval assent to any Bill to re- 
peal certain Acis, 

Iz. The authortties given by this Act to 
cease if the Prince of Wales shall not re- 
side in Great Beitain, or warry & papist. 

1S. And whereas it is expedient that 
the care of lis majesty’s royal person 
shoul ibe committed to the Queen's most 
excellent majesty, together with the sole 
direction of such portion of his Majesty's 
household as shall be deemed requisite 
and suitable for the due attendance on his 
wray sty *s src red P ‘Tsop, an ithe mainte. 
Rance of his royal dignitv: be it there- 
fore enacted, that the care of his Ma jes= 


tv's reval person, and the disposing, or- 
' 
ae 


ring, and managing of all matters and 
things relating therete, shall be. and the 
same are hereby vested in the 


Queen's 
most excelleut majesty, during 


the con- 
tinuans eS « t lis min) a | * a > oa@e 
Jesty s indisposition ; 


and that the sele direction of the portion 
of bis majesty’s household, hereinafter 
mentioned, shall be and is vested in her 
majesty; and ber said majesty shall have 
the full and sole power and autherity, by 
aay tostrument or instruments in writins 
srseed and sealed by her majesty, to no- 
minate aud appoint, in case of anv ya. 
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cancies arising by resignation or death, 
all the officers and persons belonging to 
his majesty’s household, in the respective 
departments thereof, whose appointment, 
nomination, or removal, have heretofore 
been made by his majesty; except 
and 
the nomination and appointment by her 
majesty, in manner aud form aforesaid, 
shall be vatid and eileciual to afl intents 
and purposes as if the same had been 
made or done by his majesty in the ac- 
customed manner; and tae several per- 
sons so appointed shall be entitled to the 
like precedence, privileges, salaries, 
wages, profits, and all other emoluments, 
as Ute several persons now holding and 
enjoying tie same oilices are respectively 
entitied to; provided always, that her 
said majesty shall not have any power or 
authority to remove any officer in any 
department of his majesty’s household, by 
this Act made subject to the nomination 
or appointment of her majesty, who shall 
have been nominated and appointed by 
his majesty: provided also, that during 
the continuance of this Act, no appoint- 
ment slall be made to the office of lord 
chamberlain to tis majesty’s household, 
bow vacant, but that all the duties of the 
said office shall be performed by the vice- 
chamberlain ; and that during the con- 
tinuance of this Act, no person holding 
the oflice of groom or gentleman of his 
inajesty’s bed-chamber, shall be subject 
to be removed; and no vacancy which 
shail arise, by death or resignation of any 
of the grooms or gentlemen of his majes- 
ty's bed-chainber, shall be supplied or 
hiled up, or any appointment or nomina- 
tion made to supply any such vacancy. 
14. And whereas the execution of the 
Weighty and arduous trusts, by this Act 
committed to the Queen’s most excellent 
majesty, may require the assistance of the 
council, with whom her mitiesty may Con- 
sult and advise; be it therefore enacted, 
that in order to assist and advise ber said 
most excellent majesty, im the several! 
matters afuresaid, there shall be. during 
the continuance of his majesty’s illness, a 
council, consisting of which 
council sitall, from tiine to time, meet as 
her majesty shall be pleased to direct, 
and shail also have power to meet in 
manner by this Act directed; and if it 
should happen that any of them the said 
' should depart this life, or 
by instrument in writing communicated 
to her majesty signify their intention to 
decline to act, then aud in such case, it 
shall be lawful for the Queen's most ex- 
cellent majesty, from time to time, by an 
instrument in writing, signed and sealed 
vy her mijesty, revokable at her will aad 
pleasure, to wominate and appoint some 
eue person, being oO; iaving been a mem- 
ber 
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ber of his majesty’s most honourable 

rivy council, to be a member of the said 
council, to advise and assist her majesty 
as aforesaid, in the room and place of 
each and every of the said counsellors so 
departing this life, or declining to act as 
aforesaid; which nomination and ap- 
pointment shall be forthwith certified by 
an instrument in writing, signed and seal- 
ed by her majesty, to the lords of his ma- 
iesty’s most honourable privy council, 
and shall be entered in the books of the 
said privy council. 

15, And be it further enacted, that each 
and every member of her majesty’s coun- 
cil shall, within the space of 
after his appointment by virtue of this 
Act, or by virtue of her majesty’s nomi- 
nation and appointment, in manner afore- 
said, take the following oath, before the 
lord high chancellor or keeper of the 
great seal, or commissioners for keeping 
the great seal of Great Britain, or the 
lord president of his majesty’s privy 
council, or the chief justice of the court 
of King’s Bench for the time being, re- 
spectly, or either of them, who are here- 
by severally and respectively required, 
and empowered to administer the same, 
when required so to do by any person 80 
appointed a member of her majesty’s 
council as aforesaid; and the person ad- 
ministering such oath, shall give to the 
member taking the same, a certificate of 
the same having been so taken, signed 
with his hand ; which certificate shall be 
forthwith transmitted to his majesty’s 
privy council, and entered in the books 
of the said privy council :— 

** T, A. B. do solemnly promise and 
swear, that [ will truly and faithfully 
counsel and advise the Queen’s most excel- 
lent majesty, according to the best of my 
judgment, in all matters and things relat- 
ing tu the trusts committed to her majesty, 
touching the care of his majesty’s royal 
person,”’ 

16. The council to meet, and to declare 
the state of his majesty’shealth; and trans- 
mitacopy to the president of the privy 
counci!, who shail publish a copy in the 
London Gazette... 

17, Hermajesty’s council may examine 
the physicians, and others in attendance, 
Upon wath, 

_ 18, Her majesty and council are to no- 
tify his majesty’s restoration.to health, by 
lmstfument sent to the privy council: 
Privy council then to be assembled, and 
the instrument entered. 

19, After such instrument, his majesty 
may, by sign manual, require the privy 
council to assemble. 

20. If his majesty signify his pleasure 
fo reqiure proclamation to issue, notifi- 
‘ation is to be sent to the lord mayor; 
and powers of Act to cease. 
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21. In case of the death of the regent or 
her majesty, or of the resumption of the 
royal authority by his majesty, parlia- 
ment, if then adjourned or prorogued, 
shall meet and sit, or if parliament is dis- 
solved, the members of last parliament 
shall meet and sit. 

22. The members of the two Houses so 
meeting, to be deemed the two houses of 
parliament, but not to continue to sit lon- 
ger than months, 

23. Unless provision be made by par- 
liament, in case of the death of the Queen, 
the care of his majesty’s person shall be 
vested in her majesty’s council; officers 
and persons of his majesty's household, 
appointed by his majesty, not to be remo- 
ved by the regent, until prevision relating 
thereto be made by parliament. 

24. The election of members void by 
the appointment to office by the regent or 
her majesty. 

25. Letters patent and of privy seal, 
and other lawful authorities for issues 
from the civil list, to her majesty and 
branches of the royal family, to continue 
in full force during the regency, and war- 
rants to be issued accordingly. 

26. And be it further enacted, that the 
lord high treasurer, er lords commission- 
ers of his majesty’s treasury, shall direct, 
and they are hereby required annually to 
direct, on or before the 

the sam of sixty thousand pounds 
to be issued out ofthe monies of the civil 
list revenues, to the keeper of his majes- 
ty’s privy purse for the time being; and 
that the said keeper of his majesty’s privy 
purse shall, aud he is hereby authorized 
und directed, during the continuance of 
the regency by this Act established, to is- 
sue and apply the sum of in the 
year, in such half-yearly or quarterly 
payments, to such persons, and in such 
manner, as he has issued and applied the 
same by the authority and direction of 
his majesty ; and that he shall pay, and 
he is hereby authorized aud directed to 
pay the sum of at the expi- 
ration of each and every quarter, to such 
person as her ‘xcellent majesty the 
Queen shall, by any instrument signed 
and sealed by her majesty, authorize and 
direct to receive the same, to be by her 
majesty’s direction applied in such gifts, 
charities, and allowances, as to her ma- 
jesty may judge the same would have 
been applied to by his majesty; and 
that the remainder of the aforesaid sum 
should be invested by the said keeper of 
his majesty’s privy purse, in some of the 
public funds or government securities, in 
the name of the keeper of his majesty’s 
privy purse for the time being, in trust 
tor his majesty; and that the nett surplus 
of the revenues of the duchy and county 


palatine of Lancaster, shall be from time 
| to 


_— se — 
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ta time paid under the order of the chan- 
eeflor and comnei! of the said duchy, into 
tie hand, of the keeper of his majesty 's 
privy purse, whose receipt shall be a sul- 
@cient discharge fer the same, and shall 
by him be invested in some of the public 
funds or government securities, in manner 
aforesaid, 

27, The keeper of the privy purse to 


tnke an oath befere the barons of the ex- 


chequer. ; 

98 Provi'es for the care of his mayes- 
ty'sreal and personal estate and proper- 
ty, under act 39 and 40 Geo. ILL. c. 88. 
The new clanses introduced ia ube com- 
mittee were two, viz. 

‘* And be it further enacted, that the 
said regent shall, at the time of his taking 
such oaths as aforesaid, and before the 
members of the privy council administer- 
ing the same, make, subscribe, and audi- 
bly repeat the declaration mentioned in 
an Act made in the 30th year of king 
Charles the Second, intituled, ** An Act 
for the more effectual preserving the 
king's person and government, by dis- 
abling papists from sitting in either house 
of parliament ;” and shall produce acer- 
tificate of his having received the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper in any of the 
royal chapels, signed by the person adini- 
nistering the same. 

The other clause gives power to the 
prince to dispose inthe usual regular way 
of the droits of the crown and droits of the 
Admiralty. 

The following is the manner in which 
the principal blanks have been filled up: 

** Restrections on the regent to continue 
until after the ist day of February I8ly, 
if parliament shall be then assembled and 
shall have been sitting for six weeks im- 
mediately previous to the said Ist dav of 
February 1812; or if parliament shall be 
then assembled, but shall not have been 
so sitting for six weeks. then until the ex- 
piration of six weeks atter parliament 
shall have been so assembled and been 
sitting; or if parliament shall not then 
be assembied, then until the expiration of 
six weeks after paiaament shall have 
heen assembled ant vy, next afier the 
said ist day of Februt¥y, 

* Her majesty to reminate an appoint, 
mee.se Of AnNV Vacan 







es arming by resig- 
we oftcers and 
aeons belonging to his mi yesty s otses old, 

depart vents thereof 
we appointment, eu ation, or re- 
movals have heretofore been made | 
majesty ; except the lerd chamberlain of 
bis mejesty’s hensechol’, and the zentic- 
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manner and form aforesaid, shall be 
valid and effectual to all intents and 
purposes as if the same had been made 
or done by his majesty in the accus- 
tomed manner; and the several per- 
sons so appointed shall be entitled to the 
like precedence, privileges, salaries, 
wages, profits, and all other emoluments, 
as the several persons now holding and 
enjoying the same offices are respectively 
entitled to: provided always, that the 
power and authority given by this Act to 
ler majesty, to nominate and appoint 
such persons of his majesty’s household as 
are not hereiabefore excepted, shall con- 


- tinue in force until the Ist day of Febru- 


ary, or the expiration of six weeks as 
aforesaid, and no longer: provided also, 
that her said majesty saall not have any 
power or authority to remove any officer 
in any department of his majesty’s house- 
hold, by this Act made subject to the no- 
mination or appointment of her majesty, 
whe shall have been nominated and ap- 
pointed by his majesty: provided also, 
that until the expiration of such period as 
aforesaid, no appointment shall be made 
to the office of lord chamberlain of his 
majesty’s household, now vacant, but that 
all the duties of the said office shall be 
performed by the vice-chamberlain; and 
that during such period as aforesaid, no 
person holding the office of gentleman of 
his majesty’s bedchamber, or being one of 
his majesty’s equerries, or groom, shall 
be subject to be removed: and no vacan- 
cy which shall arise by death or resigna- 
tion of any of the grooms or gentlemen of 
his majesty’s bedchamber, shall be sup- 
piied or filled up, or any appointment or 
nomination made to supply any such va- 
cancy.”’ 

Her majesty’s council to consist of 
Charles, lord archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Kdward, lord archbishop of York; 
James, duke of Montrose; George, earl 
of Winchelsea and Nottingham ; Heneage, 
earlof Aylesford; John, lord Eldon; Ed- 
ward, lord Ellenborough; and the right 
hou. Sir William Grant; and, in the event 
of the death of all or any of these, or of 
all or any of them declining to act, her 
inajesty to have power to appoint a suc- 
cessor or successors from the list of privy 
counsellors, 

{un the House of Lords, on Tuesday, 
Jan, 15, the lord chancellor stated, that 
as for ceriain causes his majesty could not 
be present, for the purpose of opening the 
session Of parliament, acommission under 
ie great seal had been issued for that 
purpose, He therefere had, in the first 
istanee, to move, that the house do ad- 


Journ duving pleasure, to afford. their 


lordships au opportuniiy to rebe. Ac- 
cordingly the proceeding took place. 
On the resuming of the house, the arch- 
bishop of Cauterbury, the lord chancel- 
ler. 
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lor, the lord president (carl Camden), the 
lord privy seal (earl of Westmoreland), 
and the master of the horse (duke of Mon- 
trose), took their seats on the woolsack, 
as commissioners for declaring the causes 
of the opening of the session of parlia- 
ment, under the authority of the above- 
mentioned commission. Their lordships, 
as well as most of the peers present, were 
in their robes of state. 

Mr. Quarme, acting usher of the black 
rod, was then dispatched to desire the at- 
tendance of the Commons, in order to 
hear the commission read for the opening 
of parliament accordingly. Shortly af- 
ter, a very considerable number of mem- 
bers appeared at the bar, with the speaker 
at their head ; when the lord chancellor, 
as organ of the commissioners, addressed 
the assembly as follows : 

‘* My Lordsand Gentlemen, 

** Forasmuch as his majesty, for certain 
reasons and canses, cannot be present here 
this day in his royal person, in order to 
open and hold ths parliament, a commis- 
sion has been issued under thé great seal 
for that purpose, authorizing certain 
lords therein named to act as commission- 
ers, to declare and signify the causes of 
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opening and holding this parliament in 
his majesty’s name and behalf, which com- 
mission you will now hear read.”’ ) 

The commission, as adverted to by the 
lord chancellor, was then read. é 

‘Fhe lord chancellor again addressed the 
assembly: 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** Acting by virtue, and under the au- 
thority given to us and the other lords in 
his majesty’s comission now read, 
amongst other things, we are authorized 
to notify and declare the reasons and 
causes for the opening and holding the 
session of parliament; and we have only 
in the present instance to discharge our 
duty, by calling your earnest and imme- 
diate attention to the afflicting circum- 
stance of his majesty’s present indisposi- 
tion, inorder that you may provide, as 
far as may be possible, for the care and 
preservation of the sacred person of his 
majesty, for the due maintenance of his 
royal dignity, and for the personal exer- 
cise of his royal authority, in such man- 
ner, and to such extent, as the exigencies 
of the case may appear to require.” 

The Commons then withdrew from the 
bar. and returned to their own House. 


An Account of the Income of, and Charge upon, the Consolidated Fund, ending 
5th January, 1810, and 5th January, 1811. 
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Surplus amount, Duties on Sugar, &c.. 
Ditto Land-Tax on Offices. . . 
ane Tame -“S" 4 Ws: « 
Revenue, Isle of Man. . ‘ 
Interest on account of Ireland . 
Surplus Exchequer Fees 
imprest Monies , 


Arrears of Income Duty, 1799, 1800, 1 g01 


Do. Annual Malt Duties 
Tontine Money, 789 . 
Rent of Crown Lands . 
Fines of Leases 
Assessed Taxes 


Brought from War Taxes Act, 47 Geo. LIT. 


Do. 49 Geo. III. 
Militia Fines 
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Exchequer, South Sea, and Bank Annuities 


Bank Dividends. ‘. 


Towards Reduction of National Debt 
Civil List 


Pensions and Annuities . 
Miscellaneous Charges, estimated at 


Surplus and deficiency 
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£1,114,651 10 3 £ 912,433 3 3% 
3,893,255 0 0 3,964,910 15 6 
1,311,714 12 0 1,273,473 12 3 
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5,969 0 O 1,921 0 0 
45% Ne THK 5 1 6 
314,363 17 74 314,363 17 74 
250,695 5 03 250,695 5 Oj 
Pr ya 27,426 10 O 
11,313,012 6 $8 16,891,519 19 93 
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We have about 105 sail of the line in 
actual service, beside seven serving as 
guard-ships and store-ships, and five ef- 
fective 50-gun ships.—We have likewise 
about 108 sail of the line in ordinary. 

The Russian fleet in the Baltic consists 
of thirteen sail of the line with several 
heavy frigates. —The Danes have oneship 
of the line ; and the Swedes have eleven 
sail.—The Dutch have agreed, by a re- 
cent treaty, to furnish nine sail of the line 
to France, ‘These are all the ships they 
have, and they will find great difficulty 
in fitting and manning them for active 
service.—France has, inthe Scheldt, ten 
sail of the line, whose crews, though not 
nearly complete, are composed of va- 
rious nations. She has also two sail at 
Cherburgh, and in the ports on the Bay 
of Biscay about twelve sail of the line, 
most of which areat Rochefort. France 
has also, in the Mediterranean, thirteen 
effective ships. 

Upon a recapitulation, it therefore ap- 
pears that the Russian, Swedish, Danish, 
Dutch, and French force, amounts col- 
lectively (o only seventy-one sail of the 
line, while there are one hundred and five 
sail of the British line now in actual 
service, 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The Spaniards continue to maintain an 
insurrectional contest with the French ar- 
mites, attended by a melancholy waste of 
human life, and it may be feared, without 
eventual benefit. 

Lord Wetuingron maintains his ground 
and the honours of the British army in 
Portugal, as appears by the following 
letter: 

Since b addressed you on the 22d inst, 
I have received reports that the enemy’s 
troops, which had retired from Lower 
Beira, in the end of last and the begin- 
ning of this month, had crossed the Coa 
at Almeida on the Loth and 16th inst. and 
had moved into Upper Beira, by the roads 
of Pinhel and Trancoso, and of 
and Celerico. 

I have not been able to ascertain ex- 
acily the strength of the body of troops 
which have entered by this frontier, but 
it is stated to be 16,000 or 17,000 men, 
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and consists, I should imagine, not only 
of Gardanne’s division, but of some, if 
not the whole of the troops of the 9th 
corps. 

By the last aecounts I have of these 
troops, the advanced guard had arrived 
at Merceira, in the valley of the Monde. 
go, on the 22d, and their progress has 
net been rapid; bat if they have con- 
tinued their march, they ought by this 
time to be in communication with the 
enemy's post in the neighbourhood of 
Thomar. 

General Silviera had retired with his 
division of troops to Moimento de Beira, 
but he and General Miller and Colonel 
Wilson were prepared to act across the 
Mondego upon the flanks and rear of the 
enemy's troops, the whole of which it ap- 
pears were marching on the left of that 
river, 

No alteration has been made in the po- 
sition of the enemy’s troops in front of 
thisarmy, excepting that a detachment of 
between two and three thousand cavalry 
and infantry had moved into Lower Bei- 
ra, across the Zezere towards Castello 
Branco, probably with a view to gain in- 
telligence. 

By accounts from Estremadura, it ap- 
pears that Generals Mendizabal and Balla- 
lasteros have had some success in their ope- 
rations against a French division belong- 
ing to Mortier’s corps. which had been 
statioued in Llevena. They have obliged 
this division to retire from Guadalcanal, 
with some loss. 

AMERICA. | 

New York Papers to the 16th ult. have 
arrived,andthe mostimportantarticle they 
contain is a letter from Mr. Smith to Mr. 
Pinkney, provisionally suspending tbe 
latter as minister plenipotentiary at the 
British court, in case a successor of equal 
rank should not be appointed to the 
United States in the place of Mr. Jack- 
son, 

WEST INDIES, 

A Jamaica Mail has brought accounts 
from that island to the 25th of November. 
The differences between the Governor and 


the House of Assembly are satisfactorily 
terminated. 
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BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 100.) 
(The Slicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


. late of Wortley, York, but now a prifoner in 
Asety pos at poal, a P r- — Greville fre:t, 
ny and Coupland, : 
wort D. lous places Great Ormond freet. infurance- 
broker. (Baxters and Martin, Furnival’s inn 
Aceon R. Manchefter. cornfa¢tor. (Cooper and Lowe, 
Scuthampton buildings, and jJepfon, Btenehenes 
argher G.H. Queen treet, Cheapfide, warehoufeman. 
(Grifith Feathertone buildings ne 
Adford M. Birmingham plater. (Egerton. Gray's inn 
fquare, and spurrier and Ingleby, Birmingham 
Adiunead T. and Ws Furlong, Briftol, haberdafhers. 
(sheppard and Adiington, Bedford row, aud Sheppard, 
Bath 
Afinail 8. Cheapfide, manufactufer. (Duckworth, 
oer sippendall, and Denifon Manchefer 
Badeer ). Old Jewry, merchant. (Adams, Old J wry 
Baillie x. Liverpool, merchant. (Crump and Lodge, 
* tiverpool and Battye. Chancery lane te 
Barker J. Liverpool, fugar refiners (Haflall, Liverpool, 
and Atkiniun, Wildes, and (ackarall, Chancery lane 
Bacrowctough S- North Bierley. York. thopkeeper. (More 
ton, Gray’s ion fyuare, and Smith, Halifax 4 
Bartlett W. Plymouth Dock, mafon. (Williams an 
Darke, Prince’s ftreet, Bedford row, and Boifun, 
Plymouth Dock 
Benjamin J. Rochfurd, Efiex, topkeeper. 
and Davis, Corbet court, Gracechurch ftreet 
Beuiley T. and E. A. Whytt, Feuchurch ftreet. dryfalters. 
(wilthire, Bolteny and Weft, Old Broad ftreet 
Berchall J. Brindle, Lancafter, cotton manufacturer. 
(slakriock and Makinion, Temple, and Pilkington's, 
Preitun . 
Bidwefl h. Whitechapel. linen draper. (Langley, Char- 
lotte Rreet, Bedford fquare 


(Reardon 


Bigeers J- ery freet, jeweller. (Robinfun, 
Charterhoufe fquare 
Billinge T. jun. Liverpool, bookfeiler. (Blacklock, 


Temple, ane Pritt, Liverpool 

Billington R. Cobridge. Stafford, potter. (Barber, Fet+ 
ter lane, and Fenton, Newcaiile under Lyme — 

Bifs J. Britol, woollen draper. (james, Gray's inn 
fyuare, and Bigg. Sriftol 

Blow J. Ware, Herts. malt factor. 
Mincing lane 

Bodie G. Alfrifton. Suffex, grocer. 
faimer, Doughty treet ; 

Bolton G. and J. Witney, Oxford, victuallers. (Short: 
land, Inner Temple lane 

Bovte C. and j. Walker, Chefter, hat manufacturers. 
( Blockftock, Nemple, and Humphrics. Chefter 

Buwcher J. and W. Wooa, Exeter, wine merchants. 
(Srutton, New Millman ftreet, Bruntwick tiyware, 
and Bruttqn, Exeter i 

Brincelow T. Afiton-within, Mackerfield, Lancafer, 
Baron and Ditchfield, Wigan 

Brown C. Unton ftreet. Eithopfigate fttreet, baker. 
(Clark. Holborn curt. Gray’s ino 

Brown W., Sackville ffreet, Piccadilly, laceman. (Rich- 
ardion, Fifher, and Lake, Bury freet, St. James’s 

Burford E. Patriot row, Bethnal greene merchant. (Lang, 
America fyuare 

Cade J. and J. Stevens. Garlick hill, wine merchants. 
(Whitton. Great James tireet, Bedford row 

Campbell E. Southwark, miiliner. { Brace, Symond’s inn 

Care W. Hythe, Kent, draper. (i jgdman, Dyer’s court, 
Aldermanbury 

Carter J. York &reet, Southwarks wine and brandy mer- 
chant. (Turner, Kirby free, tiatton Garden 

Carter 0. Camomile ftreets Bithopfeate, merchant, 
(Palmer, Tomlinfons, and Phomfoun, Copthall court 

Chatheld G. and C. Earle, Wefbourne, Suifex, fell- 

. mMongers. (Meffpne Portia 

Chatterton C, Newark-upon- Trent, linendraper. (Rufe 
_ fell, Southwark 

Chiaiey 1. Blackmore ftreet. Clare- market, chee(emunger. 
_(Parnther and son, Lundon treet, Fenchurch ftreet * 

Child J. Neath, Glamorgan, flour factor. ( Bleafdaie, 


Alexander and Holme, New inn, #8@ Berrington and 
enkins,. Swanfea 


Clark J. Sboelan-3 builder. {Thomas, Fen court, Feu- 
_ church Greet . 
Clemfon J. Manchefter, deater. (Willis, Fairrhorne 
and Clarke, Wainford courtdand Heslop, Mancheiter 
viler E. Ingersiey. Chehhire, cotton fpimmer, (Edge, 
.,Mancheiter, and Eder, [nner Tenpie 
7 R. Prince’s fguare, Middletex. cabinet maker, 
oats jun. Lord Mayur’s court office, Koya 
wee x N coe ftreet, Southwark, iron founder. (Cof- 
Cory J. Hoidfworths D 
. evon. fhopkeeper 
‘ seme fun, St. swithin’s lane erCeags 
uch W. Axm niter, Devon. builder. 
care = Gould, Honiton , 
“Sw Simingham, grocer (Druce, Billiter fGuare 
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(Noy and Pope, 
(Cooper, Lewes, and 


{Pitches and 
(Warry, New 


*“Cummerow C, Billiter fquare, merchant. 


Cranmer W. Carlisle, hat manufacturers (Mounfeye 
Staple 'nn,and Norman, Cartisie 

Crocker R. Calne, Wilts. thopkeeper. ( Blandford, 
Temple, and Ruis, Cate Cary, Somerfet 

Crompton M. Cyman, Flint, paper manufacturer. (At 
kinfon, Wildes, and Mackaralty Chancery lane, and 
Haffall. Liverpool 

Cuff W. Minories, cheefemonger. (Dodd, Billiter lane 

(Deanert’s 

and Greaves, King’s Arms yard, Coleman @rect 

Davies J. Chefter. grocer. (Tarrant, Chancery lane, 
and Jones. Chefter - : 

Davis T. Privce’s row, Kennington Crofs, tea dealere 
(Steventon, Checquer court. Charing Cross 

Dawfon J. Chefter corn dealer. (Dicas, Chefter, and 
Huxley, remple 

Deakin R. and W. Barker, Manchelter. cotton fpinners. 
(Willis. Fairthone, and Clarke, Warnford court, apé 
Heslop, Manchetter 

Dirks H. St. Catherine's fquare, Middlefex, thopkeepets. 
(Pitches and Sampfon St. Swithin's lane 

Downes G. Eccles. CLancafter, callenderer. (Teale, 
Ricgeteld. Manchefter 

Dowfon N, St. Anne's lane, Fofter lane, warehoufeman, 
(Huxley. Temp'e 

Drummond W. Newcaftle upon-Tyne. grocer. (Reed, 
Newcaftle, and Wilfon, Gray's inn fquare 

Duckham J. and R. Lankeftér, Bread ttrect, Cheapfide, 
warchouftmen, (Wilde. Warwick fquare 

Dunn J. Turnmill treet, Clerkenweil. Tatham, Cras 


ven treet 

Elkington J. Birmingham, tortoife the!l! and ivory box and 
cafemaker. (Devon and Tooke, Gray’s inu fyuare, 
and Burrith, Birmingham 

Evans E. Merthyr Tidvil, Glamorgan. (Lewis, Cardiff, 
and Gregory, Clement’s inn 

Eve H. H. Bath, paltry cook. (Highmore, Both lane, 
Cannon fireet, and Wingate, Bath 

Fletcher J. Little Lever. Lancafter, cotton manufacturer, 
(Boardman, Boiten, and Meddowcroft. Gray's inn 

Freeman W. Lamb’s Conduit ftreet, uphoi@erer. (Lucke 
ett, Wilfon ftreet, Finsbury fyuare 

Goffen A. otherwife Geffin Mingay, Kingfton, Surry, irone: 
monger. (Vearfon, Temple 

Gooch W. Bow-cofhmon lane, Mile End Old Town, bricke 
jlayer. (Rutfon, Wellclofe fyudre 

Grant C, Cufhion court, Broad freet, merchant. (Grege 
fon and Dixon, Angel court. 

Grieg N. Plymouth Dock, tea dealer. (Elworthy, Ply- 
mouth Dock 

Groombridge J, Cawrence-Pountney Hill, merchante 

(Oakley, Martin's lane. Cannon freet 


Harrifon C. Liverpool. merchant. {Cooper and Lowe, 
South@mpton buildings, and Orrid and Barnes, ii- 


verpoal 

Harrifon M. Carlisle, ftationer. (Birkett, Bond court, 
Walbrook 5 and Blow. Carlisle 

Hawkes T. Newport, Isieof Wight. ~-(Marett, Sovth- 
ne and Willis, Fairthorwe and Clarke, Warnford 
cou 

Hemingway J. Halifax, grocer. (Wiglefworth, Gray's 
inn, and Wigiefworth and Thompton, Malifes ‘ 4 

Mili J. Liverpool, merchant. (Couper and Lowe, Southe 
ampton buildings, and Orred and Barnes, Liverpoul 


Hill F. Wood ftreet, Spitai fields, weaver. (Hurle, 
Cloak lane 

Hinde‘, Liverpool, merchant. (Greaves and Brome, 
Liverpool ‘ 


Hitchings G. Rodborough, Glocefter, mealman, (Corte 
fabie, Symone’s jun, ané Cooke, Stroud 

Hordern T. Utoxeter, Staffurd, grocers (Anfice and 
Cox, ‘Temple, and Pipe and Blair, Uttoxeter 

Houfe T. Walcot, Bath, carpenter. (Foulkes. Longdill,s 
and Beckett, Gray’s inn, and Randolph, Bath 

Howcil-s Chepftow, Monmouth, ironmonger, (Platt, 
Temple, and Harding, Briftol 

Hucks J}. and J. Price, Wapping, fail makers. (Wel, 
Red Lion ftreet 

Hucfon J. Birmingham. wood turner, (Birkett, Bend 
court, Walbrook, and Smith. Birmingham 

Hyde J. Nailfworth Giocefter, clothier. (Bloxam, 
Dursley- and Price and Williams, Lincoin’s inn 

Inglih® J. Manchefter linen draper, (Cunliffe. Man- 
ae and Tarrant, Clarke and Richaras, chancery 
ane . : 

Iimacl A. Portfmouth, fiverfmith. Ifaacs, Bevis, 
Marks, St. Mary Axe 

Jacob E. Liantriffent, Glamorgan, 
Monmouth and Platt Temple 

James 4, Cannon ttreet, bookie ler. 
Fotter lane. Cheapide 

Jame» J. Colehuufe, somerfer, edge tool maker. (Davies, 
Lothbury, and Davies and Davis, Warminfter, Wits 

Jarratt J. -flembly row, Wile End, deaier. (Wilde ané 
Knieht, Cattle freet, Falcon fquare 

Jenkins J. King ftreet, Montague fquare, baker, (Jones, 
Great Mary-le-bone &reet 


(Prothero, Newport, 
(Mafou and Rogere, 


Johnfen P Old Greet, cabinet maker. (Ruffea, Crown 
court. Aiderigate fireet 
Keehng W. Congietuw., Chethire baker. {Moorhoufe 


aud Wilfon, Congleton, ana Milne and Parry, }emple 
K . 


Kendrick 
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rick L. and M, Barlow. Warrington, Lancaftcr, mil- 

Kendrick | y Hurd. Temple, and Cropper. Warrington 

Kent J. Southampton builders Roe, Inner Temples 
and Burney, Southampton 

King E. @ateman's row, Shesedheet, pavior. 
Union freet, outbwar ; 

Koowics J. Kidderminter, Worcefter, butcher. (Bray 


ve Digi , h 

Kroter F Plymouth, merchant. (Williams and Darke, 
Prince's Greet, Bedfurd tow, and Bozon, Plymouth 
Dock 

Lane J: Petworth, Suffex, linen éraper. (Tyler, Pet- 

Line . Fontipool,” Monmouth, carpenter. (Jones, jun. 
vik and Price and Wiliams, Lincoln's inn 

Laughton T. Old Furd, coal merchant. 
Tomiirfwos aed Thomfon, Copthall court 

Lawrence H. Li » mefchan (Staniftreet and 
Eétn, Li and Windle, John treet, Bedford 


row a 

Lax T. Gstifex, York, merchant. (Nertlefold, Norfolk 
freet, Strand, and Alexander, Halifax t 

Leaver ‘I. Plymouth, merchant, (Rivers, Garlick Hill 

Lege Ss Porties, fioe maker. (Voulden, Portfea and 
Skelton, Seflions houfe, Old Bailey 

Lever W. Little Lever. Lancafer, cotton manufaQurer. 
(Redhead end Brother, MancheRter, and Milne and 
Parry, Temple . 

Levi &. Little Alice &reet, Goodman's ficlds, merchant. 
(Evitt and Rixon, Haydon tquare 

Levy EiRany Clifton freer, Finsbory fquare, merchant. 
(werriss CaMle frect, Houndiditch 

Lewis G. Swanfea, thopkeeper. (Bleafdale. Alexander 
and Holme, New Inn, and Berrington and Jenkins, 
Swaniea of 

Lewis J. Briftol, woollen dr per. fJames, Gray's inn 
fquare, and Morgan and Livett. Briitol 

Liodo W. Alexander. Great Winchelter treet, merchant, 
(Wadeton, Barlow. and Grofvenor, Auttin Friars 

Lomas Jj. jun. Michley. York, papér manufacturere 


oenen, Ripow, and Goamond, sride court, Fleet 
e 


et 

Long J. Kington, Surry, ma'tter, 
London Qreet, Fenchurch: trect . 

Levell J. Alderfyate Greet, Jeweller, (Robinfon, Char- 
terhoule fyuare 

Lowe H. Macclesfielé; Chethire, hat manufacturer. 
(Srocklehur®, Macciesfiela 

Luwndes T. jun. abd R, Batefon, Liverposl, brokers. 
Staniftrect and Eden, Liverpool, aud Windle, Joho 

et, Bedford ruw 
Luckraft J, Plymouth, carpenter. (Alexander, New 
. be ays Lincofy’s inn, and Coryndon, Plymouth 
u 


cy Thownas, Ramfgate, jeweller. (Smith, Token- 
hovwle yard 


Lunaley W. Barton Mille, merchint. 
jane, and Arcitier, Mildenhall 
Maddy kh. and T. *. Gough. Hereford, woolfaplers, 
+ (Broome and Pinniger, Gray’) inn fjuare, and Bird 
and Wollatton, Hereford 
Major W. Friday Qrect, Norwich. thaw! manufacturer, 
(Abbott, Chancery lame, and Bygrave and Co. Nurwich 
M‘Aleficr FP. Stratford on-Avun, Warwick, hawker, 
(Murd, Temple. and Dineley, Ferfuore, Worceder 
Malliars T, Gravel jane, Surry, baker. 


| Hogarth, Staple 
an 
Manley Je Manfell frees, Goodman's fields, merchant. 
( Bargow, Threadnectic treet 
Manfon T. ttn. and jun. Tokenhoufe yard, merchants, 
(Weoo aud Tealiale, Fenchurch &reet 
Marfaéa G, Barton, Manchelter. uvbolterer, and Robert 
Brith, Salford, dyers auc calico premters. (Hewitt 
Qnd Kirk, Manche@er, an! Ellis, Chancery lane 
Afon J. subop Auckland. Durham, creper. (johrfun, 
Darlington and Lown-e:, Red Lion (yuere 
Meek j- and G. Gill, Liverpomt merchants. (Stari@reet 
OAS Eden, Liverpool, and Windie, John treet, Bedfurd 


row 
Blilic §) Holywell Mreet, Strand, merchant. 
Symond'’, inn 
Mowry J. New Sarum, Wilts, tailor. (Warden, Salise 
bury, and Luxmore, Red Lion fyvere 
Morrar T, crow freer, We iminker, fcrivener. 
Hughes Dean fret’, Fet.er taue : 
BMofs C. Thanet plate, Strond, giefs and china enamelier, 
Manping, Ciement’s inn 
Mo@ran J. William, Sucktingham Qreet, Strand, plaicrer. 
Neanmam, Covent Girden 
MuchiePun wh. Cannon: et, worehouferan. (Wadefon 
Biriow, and Gioivenor, Autin Friars . 
Moarray .. Pope 


‘s head ailicy. milurauce broker. Lan 
Lawrence-Pourtncy boli (Le Cy 


Newham D. and J. Oliphant. Mitre court, Ch 
_ Fetters.” (Lewis, King’s Beoch Walks, Ten 
Nobte F. t cecenhal: Greet, maker Mariner. 
a Warnford court 
viria L. Snefictd Mills, Berks, paper maker. Saun- 
Gers, Meacisg, aoe Moumes, Grea James Greet, Beu- 
oe... |. Se (idler {c 
-G _ . hilton, Lincoln's in: 
gre Ward. Giceter r event 
Pape «. Focklingtom, Fark, procer,  (Miakifon, sy. 
© od's ino, and Boelton, jun. Pocklington : 
Parker W. Waltham AdOcy, Uicoer m ichant. 


(Benton, 


(Palmer, 


(Parmther and Son, 


(Ellis, Chancery 


(Mayhew, 


eapfide, 
apie 


| Paimore, 


, ‘ di (Taylor, 
srke: T. 1 rp, York. merchant, Sherw 
Cooter pay 8? Sou hwark ( se 


Porker | < Getta free: mers Town, coal » 
. : ~— . therthant 
Dewees ond Batker, Gray's ina ; —_ 
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Peee W, Somer’s town, builder, (FParreny Gowep 
reet 


Perryman J. jun. Ottery St. Mary, Devon. builder, (Luxe 
moor, Red Lion fiuare, and Gould, Honiton 

Phillips P. Drury lane, tailor, (Howard and Abrahamty 
Jewry treet 

Phipps W. Shoreditch, ftraw hat manufaGurer, (Wilks, 
Hotton fquare 

Platt W. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancathire. my 
manufacturer, (Windle, Joho treet, Bedford row, 
and Crots and Ruthton, Bohtun 

Pollitt Jf. Mancheder, grocer. (Hilton, Manchefter, and 
Ellis, Chancery lane 

Porter &. Chefiam, Bucks. mealman. (Stevens, Sica 
Coilege Gardens. Aldermanbury 

Potter J. Mauchefter, core’aad tlour dealer, (Halftead 

_ aod Ainfworth, Maucheiter, and Milne and Parry, 
Temple : 

Prout j. Briftol. baker. (James, Gray’s inn fquare, 
and Morgan and Livett. Briftol 

Purteli Ss. Milk ttreet, warehoufeman, 
rence lane 


nd cotton 


(Hurft, Laws 


Rayner \. Union place City road, dealers (Sherwood, 
Canterbury fuare, Southwark , 4 
Reed J. Southweald, Effex. thip owner, (Baker and 


Sons, Nicholas lane, Lombara ftreet — ’ 

Rees J. Clifton, Glocefter, imith and tarrier, (Thomas, 
Priftol, and Edmonds, Liugola’s ion — 

Rexworthy W. St. James’s Market, wine and brandy 
merchant. [ Lee, Ca¢le ftrect. Holborn 

Roberiun T, Oxford, attorney. [Rofe and Munnings, 
Gray’s inn fquare 

Roome #. Great Carter lane, Dottor’s Commons, coach 
mafter. Shelton, Sefions Houfe, Old Bailey 

Ryin P. Bath, butcher. | [ Highmore, Bush lane, Cannon 
ftreet. and Wingate, Bath 

Sane R Bath, clothes merchant. (Salmon, Bath, and 

_ Baxters and Martin, Furnival’s inn 

Saxon R. Manchefter, grocer. (Halftead and Ainfworth, 
Manchefter. and Milne and Parry, Tempie 

Shaw J. Oldham, Lancatter, cotton fpinner. PEilis, 
Chancery jane, and Higfon and Atkinfon, Manchetter 

Simmons J. Lamberhurit, Kent, fhopkeeper. [Reardon 
and Davis, Corbet court. Gracechurch ftreet 

Smith J. Liverpooi, merchant. ( Blackftock, Temple 
and Pritt. Liver 

Smith J. Lancafter, fadier. [Webfter, Lancafter and 
Bieafdale, Alexander and Huime. New Ion 

Solomon L. §t. Martin's cuurt, Leicefter fyuare, umbrella 
maker. (Ifaacs. Bevis Marks, Ste MaryAxe ~ 

Spalding D. Thorpe, Norfolk, liquor merchant, (Hales 
Norwich 

Speer W. Bowling ftreet, Weftminfter. oi] manufacturer, 
{ Wefton and Teafdale, Fenchurch ftreet 

Stackhuufe W. Blackburn, Lancatter, linen and woollen 
draper. [Ainfwoth, Blackburn and Clarke, and 
Richards, Chancery lane 

Stevens W. Leeds. York, and Pedlar’s Acre. Lambeth, 


ee dealer. | Pickering, Fithmongers’ hall, Thames 
reet 


Stockley Je Banbury. Oxford, thopkeeper. [Wykham, 
Banbury, and Farlow, Bouverie treet : 
Stothard T. Bennett, Warrington, cotton fpinner. [Hewe 

itt and Kirk, Manchefter, and Eilis, Chancery lane 


Surie R. Liverpoo!, merchant. { Woods. Liverpool, ang 
Biackftock, Temple 


Swendall R. Briftol, horfe dealer, { James, Gray's ina 
fyuere,and Cornith, Briftol 

Syms J. Neath, Glamorgan. victualler. (Meakiogs, 
Teinple and Gardner, Glocetter . 

Taylor T. Charlotte ftreet, Chrift Church, Surry, baker, 

: Crofs, King ttreet, Southwark 


Taylor W. Denis, Cranley, Surry, apothecary. (Haynes, 
Fenchurch treet , 


Teaftale W. Manchefter, warehoufeman. [Paltton, 
Took’s court. Chancery lane . 

Thomas &. Merthyr Tidvil. Glamorgan, grocer, (Lewis, 
Carditi, and Gregory. Clement's inn 

Thornley Jj. Bolton. Usncater, muflin. monufaurer, 
( Meddowcroft, Gray's inn, and Boardman, Bolton 

Tipper S. Leadenhall Greet. bookfelier. - {aéafun and 
Rogers. Fofter lane, Cheapfide 

Trueman T Bury ttreet, St. Mary Axe, mattrefs maker. 


{jones and Reynal, Mayor’s court office, Royal Ex. 
change 


Ulrich G. Croydon, baker, CPhillips, Batterfea, and 
Sarth, Lyun’s inn 
Wade B. Rotherhithe. maf and oar maker. 
_ George's place, St. George's in the Eaft . 
Walker & Bul wharf lane, Qreenhi:he, hoop binder: 
{ Mangnail. Warwick tquare 
Wak }. Oxford Qeeet hatter. - [Morton, Gray's inn 
Walter B. New Romney. Kent, gr. zier. (Webb, Folk- 


flone. and Eg ng kx fhreer 
{Sewell and Blake, 


[ Price, St. 


War J. Sutton, Norfiuk, merchant. 


Norwich, and f)lbury and Redford, Bedford row 
Webb Jj. Ductey, Liverpool, merchant: . “(Crump and 
_ Lodge, Liverpool, and Batrye, Chancery faue ; 
Webb H. Mancheticr, victuader. }Hewitt and Kirk, 
Mancheler, and Murd Temple > 
Wells J. Minehead. Somerfer, tanner. (Shephard aud 
Adlington, Bedford row, Hancock, jun. Ford, Wivee 
Weumbes, iad Leigh, Duleerron . 
a c& 4+ oottiob, elymouth, merchant 


« | Fietchers 
es court. Curfiror treet 


4 R lal taiior. (Richardfon, Fither.and 
faey > ) ure 
[Humphryess 


Whattos 


wae hy ct. St. James $ 
eh J+ JUAN. Cherer, cral merchang, 
Rhee, and Bia.ndock, Temple 











Watkinfon, Loughborough Parks, Leicefter, 


Whatton Me (Wufon, Temple, and Lockett, Congleton, 
ire 
- R. Crediton, Devon. malrfer: [Shepherd and 


i ne Wedford row, and Smith, Crediton 

wnicE. Bradhaw, Chamber @reet, Goodman's fields, 
carpenter. (Rutfon, Wellclofe fquare 

whiteker W. Bathy victualler, { Mighmore, Buth lane, 
Cannon treet, and Wingate. Bath 

Williams S. Ofweitry, Salup. dealer, [ Jones Ofwetry 

Willinot R. Elaridge, Bradford, Wilts, money {crivener. 
[Frow4 and Co. Serle treet, Lincain’s inn, an! Moule, 

am ; 

erst te hrigkton, plumber. {Hill, Brighton, and 
Palmer, Doughty @reet _ 

Wood W. New roads Paddington, brewer. [Noy and 
, incing lane 

wees. wn J. Birch, and A. Wood, Manchefter, 
cottonmerchants. (Willis, Fairthorne and Clarke, 
Warnford court, and Heslop, Manchefter 

Weod J. Whitehoufe, and W. L kin, London, warehoufe- 
men. (Willis, Fairthorne and Ciarke, Warnford 


court 
Wooddefon W. Pall Mall, printfeller. 
Stevens, St. Mildred’s cout, Poultry 
Wright S. Charles ftreet, soho, jeweller. ( Mayhew 
$ymoud’s inn 
Wright T. Birmingham, grocer. { Bourdillon and Hew- 
itt, Little Friday treet, and Simcox, Birmingham 
Wyatt G. exeter, victualler. {Wilkams and Bryokss 
Lincoln's inny and Pidsley, Exeter 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED, 


Agnew |. Grofvenor fquare, banker, Jan. 15 
Ambler J. jm. [flington, horfe dealer, Jan. lg 
Andrade J. and J. C. Stocqueler, Abchurch Jane, ine 
furance brokers, Jan. ig , ¢ 
Arbuthnot A. and R. Bracken, Philpot lane, and Birminge 
ham, merchants, Jan. 29 
Athton T. Portfea, linen drapery Jan. 19 
Ayres J. Stra ford. Effex, cual merchant, Feb. 26 
ailey T+ Liverpool, timber merchant, Jan. 23 
aker J. Sea Coal lane, Londoiy carpenter, Feb. 16 
Bail |. New Sarum, Wilts, victualler, Feb. 14 
Ballard T. Sheernets, flop feller, Jan. 26 
Bartivtt {. Colyton, Devon, bag maker, Feb. 1§- 
we j. Oid Ciry Chambers, wine merchant, Feb. 14 
cady $. Bow common, foap maker, Jan. 24 
Bent R. Lincoin'sinn fieldsy merchants Jan. 26 
Berry C. fed. and R. Rocnefter, Norwich, bookfellers, 
Jan. 3@ 
Berry ). Manchetter, calico printer, Jan. 22 
Bigs, Be Bihhopfgate withouty ftraw hat manufacturer, 
F 


{Chapman and 


Ringicy J. Upper John ftreet, ‘t. Pancras, ftatuary, Feb. 12 
Booth j. Northen, Chethire, corn factor, and J. Smith, Li- 
verpool, Corn merchaut, Jan. 30 
Bovi) B. and C. Hanbury, Catherine court, Tower hil!, corn 
bool W. fen. Caftle Rreet, Southwark, hat manufacturer, 
an. 19 
Bowles W. .. Ogden and G, Wyndham, New Sarum, Wilts, 
Crs, Jan. 34 , 
Boyd T. Maida hill, Edgware road, fhopkeeper, Feb. 14 
Breffit J. Alfreton; Derbv, marcer, Feb. ¢ 
Rrowa i: Little Eattcheap, cheetzmoneer. Jan. 22 
Brown fT. Leeds, York, flax fpinner, Feb. 14 
Bachasil W. Kirby treet, Hatton Garden, watch maker, 
14 
Bull J. King’s Langley, Herts, carpenter, Jan. 19 
Burgefs G. W. 1. T. Locker, and "Re Gill, Bristol, 
linen draper, Feb. 5 
Chaiicom ). Brittol, cordwainer, Jan. 15 
Chriitie D. Bradfield, Berks. thupkeeper, Jan. 24 
Mlaucy W. ot. Mary Axe, m chant, March 2 
Cal'etr T. Uxoridge, grocer, jan. 22 
Couper W. Henderioa, Field noufe, Walworth Common, 
surveyor, Jan, 15 
Cox W. C. Nether Knutsford, Chefhire,y innkeeper, Jan. 30 
Bavey r E. W. Paradife Gryet, Rotherhithe, thip joiwery, 
Davie 5. Lyme Regis, Dorfet, vintner, Feb. ar 
Davis H. Walworth, Cap maker, Jan. 28 
Brigit ~ A. St. Martin ftrcety Weitmintter, merchant, 
Dennet R. Greek treet, Soh 
- ° 9 Sho, cheefemonger, Jan. 22 
ng ea St. Margaret's bill, >outhwark, jeweller, 
Duniter T. Somerton, Somerfet, plumber. Jan. 31 
a . Se and H, Garteuy Nottingwem, hofers, 
Emdin A. Gompert. Portsmo:th, thopkeeper, Jan. 2 
eye I, Charing Crods, trunk maker, jaa. 29 vd . 
4 ~—  aatee ~ Biooh:sbury, wine merchant, Feb. 26 
merchant iar eb, ~~ CONS P 
* ine her M. Leeds, York, merchant, Feb. 7 
O66 Re and T. Cancel, Mancheier, cotton manufacturers, 


an. 29 
- or .. High & reety Bloomsburg, cheefemonger, janet 
» Sa Durton itreet, coach maker, Jan. 19 


Gaie J. \e ae 3 
phee W Loudon’ ftreet, Crutcbed Friars, merchant, 


Gidbs k, Brifot, dealer 
yw. Ty Tan. Jy 
@uterr . x. Geurge’s hells, back maker, Feb. .) 
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Gilgreft B. Cheapfide, warchoufeman, Feb. 19 

Goaden W. Craubourn Alicy, liven draper, Feb. 26 

Grove P. Cardiff, fraw bat manufacturer, Jan, 28 

Hack ey S. Dowgate hill, rag merchant, )av.19 

Hi — J. "New: Road, Ratcliffe’ Highway, victuallers 
eo. 2 

Harvey W Chifwell ftreet. currier, Jan. 26 

Nathiil E. George uteet, Adelpuiy snerchant, Feb, 26 

Hawke: J, Lotnbury, faddler, Jan. 29 

oo G. Bermonafey ftreet, Southwark, fellmonger 

©€D.e2 

Hill J. Fountrin place, City Road, flour- factor, Feb. 29 

Hinde J. Whit<chapel, tin plate worker, Jali. 6 ‘ 

eu Little Caitle ftreety Leiceitter fquarey tailors 

Hufon j. Dunfable, Beds, vidtuallery Jan. 30 

Jackton Be Mill fireet, ttanover f\uere, china fellery 


jan. 26 . 
ennings T. Bunhillrow. wharfinger, Feb. 14 
ones W. Albiv, Aldermanbury. haberdather, Feb. 9 
aulmman C. XH. New London ftree:, merchant, Feb. g 
Keens J. Bafingftoke. Hants, dcaier, 2 19 
Kesifeck P. Briftol, merchant, Dec. ' 
Lambert T. and S. Leeds, York. wooltaplerts Feb. 14 
Lane L. Kingsclere, Hants, thopkeepers Jane .8° 
Lapith J. Mehley» York, grocer. Feb. 4 
Buweenes R. Frofpect row, Bermondfey, corn dealer, 
ed. 2 . 
Lewis W. Bond ftreet. woollen draper. Feb. 9 
Lost R. Long acre ironmonger, Feds 25 
Lovell T. shoreditchs baker, Jan. 29 
Lucas N. and C. Betke, Pancra- lane, merchants, Jan. 1 
en oie*Unper: Crown fireet, Weftutinitery army agents 
an. *19 
Mages G. Briftol, linen draper, Jan. 26 
Makeham }. Upper Ugg 4 (treets cheefemonget, Jan. 29 
Mark T. jin. Thursby, Cumberland, merchant, Jan. 28 
May Stribblenil Norwood, Great St. Helen's, merchant, 
ep. 1 
ers 4 J. New London ftreet, Crutched Friars, merchanty 


Feb. 9 

Middleton T. Liverpool, cotton manufacturer, Feb. 10 
Moore J. st. Jotm’s fquare, braady merchant, Jan. 29 
Mots D. Ratcliif Highway, liven drapery Feb, 12 
ft rng hey te me oso an. 21 Fe 1 

icholis T. « Bradford, Wilts, hnen-draper, Feb. (§¢ 
Nockold J, Colcheger, bat manufacturer, Janu. 28 
Northam Hs Tooley @reet, hatter, Jan. 22 
Oates. E, Leeds, Yorks ko ae 4 
Palmer J. Aldermanbury, mercharit, Jan. 12 
Patterfon G, Hertford, merchant, Jan 29 
Penn I. Leather lane, oil and color man, Jan. 29 
‘Percival J. New wondon fireet, merchant, Jan. 2t 


Reskies J, Neath, Glamorgan, cary, Feb. 3, 

arch i 

Perkins Jj. Queen ftreet, Cheapfide, whoelefafe ftationer, 
ane. 22 


Ferienat M. W. and’ A. W. Bodecker, Little St. Heleu's, 
_ merchants, Jan. 26 
Pimm j. R. and W. Francis, Mark lane, corn factor, 


jam 30. 
ortal ’ Bithopfgate ftreet linen draper 21 
Raby G. Great st, Helen’s Chambers, saitaahts Jan. 19 
Reeve Ri and W. D. jones, Vere ftreet, ssationtrss Dec. 29 
Reid J. Frith itregt, soho, grocer, Feb. 1 


Room Ws shaw hill, Wiles, forge makery and BriAol prefect, — 


‘ an. 31 

Route W. Cheltenham, watch maker, Feb. 9 

Rowton W. and T, Morhall, Cheiter, bankers, Jani 29 

Ryley E. Wisbech St. Peter, Cambridgefhire, linen drapery 

an. Zt . . 

Satrerthwaite {. Tamworth, Warwick, wine and fpitit mere 
chant, Jan. 26 

Scott A.and J. Purves, St. Mary Axe, merchants, Jah. 90 

Sevill }, Green Lane, saddlewocth, Yorkihire, cottan Manus 

_ facturer, Jan. 30 ' 

Shorto E. Holne, Exeter. curler, Jan. 19 

Simpton J. Rofs, Heretord, innholder Feb, 7 

$Simpfon J. and W. Graydon Fairmany Qld Change, factors, 


an. 19 
slater ‘W, Weftgate Moor, Wakefic'd, York, corn factor, 
Feb. | ‘ 

Smith J. Withington, Manchefter, victualier, Feb. 18 
Staiitarth T. sheifield, — = t 

Steriker R. Epfum, invkeepes, Jan. 12 

Stibbs C. Newbury, Berk:. cabinet maker, Feb. g 

Tabor J. C. Colchetier, merchant, Feb. 6 

Taylor T. C ty road, victualicr, Feb, § 

*phomfon G. Duke Recer. Ne pee ern opm | 
-Toiion P. and R. Leed-, York, mer fro Jan. ga 

ponkins * Worceher, flax ueiier, Feb. 4 

‘Tugwell T. 9 ddfex, tannery Feb. 19 

Wamnile G. Newcattle-upon- Tyne, grocer, 'an. ig 

Weale P. Kingtoa, Hereford . jan. 12 

Weichman J. Crewkerne, Somertet, linen draper, Feb. sx 
Weittlake J. Gotport, Hants, bakery Jan. a2 
Wheeler W. Bath, carpenters Feb. 42 

White T. Southwark, haberoafher, Jan 29 
Whittenbury E. Liverpool, metchant, Feb. 6 
Wightsnan ). George treet, Fotter Pe aeeten te ag 
Wihhams &. Oxford itreet, traw hat mau fatturer, 
Wilms W. wet a — Jan. 1g 

Wood &. Mar grocer “ 

Wyatt J. Mine clurt, Al te, wholefale tationer. Feb. 1g 
oung G. 21d G-Gicnaic, Tow, Bterepant>, Jan. a9 


INCIDENTS, 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, axv DEATHS, ry axpd NEAR LONDON ¢ 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased, 


ee 


’ 
HE following is the Annual Report of the 
Christenings and Burials in the Metros 
polis, from December 12, 1809, to Decem- 
ber 11, 1810: 
Christened in the 97 parishes within the 
Walls, 1,004.—Buried, 1,368. 
Christened in the 17 parishes without the 
Walls, 4,258.—Buried, 4,129. : 
Christened in the 23 out-parishes in Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey, 10,503.—Buried, 9,535. 
Christened in the 10 parishes in the City 
and Liberties of Westminster, 4,165.—Bu- 
ricd, 4,841. 
Christened, males, 10,181; females, 9,742 5 
in all, 19,923. 
Buried, males, 10,411; females, 9,482; 
in all, 19,893. 
Whereof have died, under two years of 
age, 5855; between two and five, 2450; 
five and ten, 850; ten and twenty, 695; 
twenty and thirty, 1218; thirty and forty, 
17885 forty and fifty, 2018; fifty and sixty, 
1648 ; sixty and seventy, 15873 seventy and 
eighty, 1262; eighty and ninety, 473; 
ninety and a hundred, 70; an hundred and 
five, 1.—-Increased in the burials this year, 
S215. There have been executed in the city 
of London, and county of Surry, 10; of which 
number, 6 only have been reported to be bu- 
ried (as such) within the Bills of Mortality. 
In the night of Saturday, December 22, 
St. Paul's cathedral was robbed of the church 
services of plate, consisting of a large waiter, 
of singular workmanship, weighing 128 0z.; 
the back of a large bible and prayer-book, 
{silver,) 200 oz. ; two silver salvers, nearly 
200 oz. 3 other waiters, and two large silver 
candlesticks, 330 oz. ; two other candlesticks, 
200) oz. ; four flaggons, 400 oz. ; two chalices, 
&e. 112 oz.; two smaller, 30 oz.; in the 
whole 1760 ounces. These articles, or most 
ef them, were used the preceding day, at a 
Private ordination, at which the Bishop of 
Lincolp presided ; and afterwanis locked up 
in the plate-ruom immediately over the ves- 
try, in iron chests for the purpose, which had 
on them padlocks as well as others. There 
were (wo doors to the room, an inner and an 
Outer one: the former was entirely iron, and 
the other plated, and made as strong as pos- 
sible. To these principal doors there are se- 
veral passages, all of which have doors, al- 
ways locked, through which persons must 
pass before they can reach the plate-rooms, 
ami « ts only known to few to what apart- 
Wnents they lead. All these doors remained 
locked, and it was not until Sunday morn- 
ing that the plate was wanted for the church 
service, that the robbery was discovered. The 
person who had the plate under his car 
opeued the passage-doors with the keys be. 
Jonging to them, as usual; but the lock of the 


main door he could not open until he had 

cured the master-key. He then found the 
chest, containing the plate, had been broken 
open with an iron crow, or-some such instrue 
ment, after having opened the padlocks in 
the usuat way. An attempt to steal the plate 
from this cathedral was made twenty-seven 
years since. The robbers then got as far as a 
closet where the keys were kept; but whether 
they were prevented from proceeding by being 
alarmed, or by their light going out, was 
never ascertained. 

On Thursday, December 27, Mr. Milton, 
a horse-dealer, pewformed the extraordinary 
equestrian trial, (upon which he had backed 
himself in a wager of 300]. against 500I.) of 
riding 86 miles in five hours. He started from 
the end of Dover-street, Piccadilly, at twa 
minutes past eight in the morning, and rode 
the required distance in three quarters-of an 
hour less than the given time, arriving at 
Stamford at 17 minutes past twelve at noon, 
The person who has performed this amazing 
journey, weighs not less than 14stone.- He 
used ten horses; but, in consequence of an 
error in the arrangement of the relays, was 
obliged to ride one of them 15 miles 5 and 
another knocked up before he had gone fous 
miles. These circpymstances considered, this 
feat may be set down as one of the most 
wonderful in the annals of horsemanship. 
Mr. Milton appeared very little fatigued when 
he arrived at the George and Angel inn at 
Stamford ; and, onalighting, went to bed fora 
few hours. He set off again for London ia 
the evening, in a post-chaise. Stamford, by 
the usual route, is 90 miles from London; 
but Mr. Milton took the lower road, by Wares 
Arrington, and Huntingdon; which reduces 
the distance to about 86 miles. Before he 
set out to accomplish this arduous task, be 
offered a friend, who expressed some doubts 
of his success, to bet 1000 guineas to 500, 
that he would in the five hours go ten miles 
farther than the stipulated distance, which it 
is proved he could easily have done, 

The late King of Sweden has arrived in 
London under the title of Comte de Gottorps 
and lives in great retirement at present. 

A minister plenipotentiary has arrived from 
the Dey of Algiers; he is a well-looking 
sage, Seventy years of age, with along white 
beard, and reputed to possess abilities. He 
brought with him a numerous retinue, rich 
presents, and a menagerie of lions, tigetss 


ostriches, &c. &c. with some capital Arabian 
horses. 8 


MARRIED. 


At St. James’s, William Gordon, esq. of 


Oxford, to Mrs. Leukfield, of Tottenham- 
Street, and Mili-hill, 
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At St. Mary Woolnoth, Henry Tbbet- 
gon, esq. of Doctors’*Commons, to Ellen, 
only daughter of Thomas Parke, esq. of 
Lombard-street 

At St. George’s, Hanover square, Henry 
Maynard, esq. to Miss Rabett, only daugh- 
ter of Reginald R. esq. of Bramfield-hall, 
Suffolk. 

At Mary-le-bone, Henry Blake, esq. to 
Miss Attersoll, of Portiand-place. 

At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, the Rev. 
Arthur Evans, of Overtown, and vicar of 
Badbourn Cheney, Wilts, to Miss Anne 
Pike. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Thomas Tur- 
ner, esq. of Limbern-Park, Essex, to Grace, 
fourth daughter of the late John Newman, 
esq. of Hampstead. 

At St.Clement Danes, J.Clayton Jennings, 
esq. to Margaret, only surviving daughter of 
the lace Michael Bray, esq. of Wimbledon, 

At Lewisham, the Rev. Charles Parr Bur- 
ary, son of the Rev. Dr, B. to Frances 
Bentley, daughter of George Young, esq. of 
Blackheath. 

At Camberwell, William Reade, esq. to 
Hester Carter, daughter of Henry Smith, 
€sq, 
Nathaniel Bogle French, jun. esq. of Dul- 
wich, to Elizabeth, only child of the Hon, 
William Jackson, chief justice of Jamaica. 

David Robertson, esq. of Sackville-street, 
to Frances, daughter of the late James Ma- 
ther, esq. of Birchin-lane. ‘ 

Capt. Page, of the Bombay Military Esta- 
blishment, -to Miss Barker, of East Sheen, 
only daughter of the jate P. Barker, esq. of 
Charlton, Kent. 

Capt. Aichison, of the Bombay Military 
Establishment, to Charlotte, fifth daughter 
of William Terrington, esq. uf Gould-square. 

DIED. 

In Dover-street, at the house of Lord 
Dynevor, the Hon. Mrs. Adarkban, wife of 
Vice-admiral John M, and sister to Lord 

ynevor,. ‘ 

An John-street, Oxford-street, Mfrs. Prince, 
wile of Mr. John P. 

At Upper Holloway, Frances, wife of Jacob 
— esq. and sister of Sir Edward Berry, 

art. : 

In Gower-street, Mrs. Brown, 44. 

In Bernard-street, Russell-square, George 
Sibley, 65g. 

At Homerton, in his 83d year, Christopher 
Alderson, esq. 

At Dulwich-hill, Camberwell, Miss Anne 
Powditcb, youngest daughter of the late Tho- 
mas P. esq. of Peckham, 17. 

In Hunter-street, Mrs. Sanders, widow of 
John William S. esq. of the island of Nevis. 

At Colebridge, Twickenhans, Stephen Coley 
sg. eldest son of the late Stephen C. esq. of 
Heatham-lodge, Middlesex. 

la P Ortman-street, Afr. M. A. Lavoine, 67. 

“At Turnham green, Ars. Pratt, 87. 
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In Norton-strect, Rear-admiral Fobn Boyle, 
72. . 

At Hackney, Miss Anae Buller, of Oxford- 
court, Cannon-street, 20. 

In Sloaneesquare, Mérs. Plimpton, 77. 

In Parliament-street, George Kier, es7. 69. 

At Brompton, the Rew, Henry Hodges, vie 
car of Embljeton, Northumberland. 

In New-street, Spring Gardens, Mrs. An- 
derdon, wife of John Proctor A. esq. 

In Long Acre, Mrs. Fulia Weippert, wife 
of Mr. W. professor of the harp. 

In Halfemoon-street, George Frederic, son of 
Mr. Lockley, surgeon. 

At Hammersmith, Mrs. Phoebe Burnell, 63. 

At Knightsbridge, Mfrs. Delegal, relict of 
Henry Sacheverel D, esq. late of Barbadoes, 
63. . 

In Castleestreet, Leicester-square, Thomas 
Thomson, esg- 64 

At Blackheath, Alexander Masswn, sg. 

At Gunnersbury-cottage, Oliver Delancepy 
son of Capt. John Stapleton, inspector-gene- 
tal of barracks, 11. 

At Tottenham, William Robinson, esq. 74. 

In Bernard-street, Mrs, Esdade, relict of 
James E. esq. 76. 

In Upper Gurldford-street, Ars. Hinckley, 
relict of Henry H. M.D. many years senior 
physician of Guy’s hospital. | 

In Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, Robert 
Macfariane Hammond, third son of Wm. H. 
esq. 25. 

At LissonGreen, William Baiilie, esg. many 
years one of the commissioners of the stamp 
duties, 87, 

At Greenwich, Mr, Collingwood, father of 
Mr. C. printer to Oxford University. 

At Cooper’s-hill, near Staines, Gideon Bic- 
kerdicke, esq. whose immense property devolves 
on his nephew, B. Flounders, esq. of 
Yarm. 

At Mortlake, Mrs. Coke, mother of T. W. 
Coke, esq. of Holkham, Norfolk, M.P. fer 
that county, and of Edward Coke, esq. M.P. 
for Derby. 

In Portland-road, Sir Francis Bourgeoit, Ride 
a landscape and historical painter of great 
eminence. De Loutherbourgh was evidently 
the master whom it was his ambition to imj- 
tate. Some of the productions of his pencig 
will do credit to his memory ; but the mas 
jority of them will remain as a landemarle to 
junior artists to avoid a glare of colour, and 
attempts to produce effect at the expense of 
truth and nature. 

In Somerset-place, Mr. Richards, many 
years a member of the Royal Academy, and 
secretary to that institution, 80. He chiefly 
distinguished himself asa painter of theatrical 
scenery, and in that province of art displayed 
considerable merit. He held the leading place 
in that department at Covent-Garden Theatre 
for many years. Mr. Richards had been for 
some time incapable of attending to business, 
and Mr. Howard, an artist of well-known 


merit, 
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merit, wha isto succeed him as secretary to 
the academy, hed been joined with him in 
the office, for the purpose of discharging its 
dutics. 

In Westbourne-place, Sloane-square, Air. 
William Thomes Lewis, a theatrical performer 
of considerable eminence, G5. He enjoyed 
the smiles of a London audience for 36 years, 
dusing the whole of which long period, ke 
nevet for a moment ceparted from his duty ; 
the proudest aim of his life was to merit ap- 
probation. He would frequently remaus by 
himself for a whole day together endeavour- 
‘yng to throw some new light beauties into his 
different characters. His favourite parts were 
Belcour, Ranger, Benedict, Mercutio, and 
the Copper Captain, in which last he took a 

final leave of his generous friends and admi- 

sers about eighteen months ago. He then 

assured the aadicnce that it would be gratify- 

ing in his seclusion, to refiect, that during 

the long period he had been in their service, 

he had never once incurred their displeasure. 

To his family he was most affectionate 5 often 

denying himse}f the enjoyment of the fruits 

of his jabours, in order that he might make 

: them independent of the world. He has left 

two daughters and three sons, one of whom 

is a lieutenantecolonel in the East-India ser- 

: vice, and the youngest, who was residing in 

the house, caught the dying breath of his 

, | respected father. Mrs. Lewis has the con- 

‘ “solation to reflect that these, her only re- 
maining joy, are amply provided for. 

; At Cheltenham, aged 57, James Maxwell, 

esq. of Orange-Grove, in the island of To- 

“ bago, who had a few months ago returned to 

tlirs country on account of ill heaith. His 

honourable and upright principles as a man of 

business, his pleasing and social qualities as 

a companion and friend, had long secured him 

the respect and esteem of a most numerous 

and respectable circle of acquaintance, who 

‘have to lament his carly loss. Mr. Maxwe!l 

was of the family of Monreith, in Scotland, 

and first cowsin to her Grace the Duchess of 

Gordon ; and, what is rather an uncommon 

*‘ circumstance, was one of nine brothers, the 

whole of whom, except himself, have been 

bred up in the service of their country 5 in 

which service, a few years ago, he had the 

*“misfortune to lose two of his beloved bro- 

thers, both captaigs in the army, of consi- 

derable reputation. Mr. Maxwell leaves be- 

hind him six brothers, three of whom are 

post-captains tu the navy, who have emi- 

nentiy ciwst.nguishea thems 
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ai elves in the ser- 
vice of their king and country on several oc- 
of artillery, and 
henourable East- 


Cacions: two are caodtuins 
ts @uc is in the : rvice of 
Pan India company. 

Mrs. Avro Harral, wife of Mr. Harral, of 
7 te * Sag a ly fourth Gauehter 0! the 
* ts William Empson, of Isleworth, Middle. 
EcX, Coq. and sister of the late John Mascers 
: Rmpsonu, esq. surgeon of bis Alejesty's ship 
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Castor, aged SO. Her illness, sudden in its 
commencement, rapid in its progress, and fae 
tal in its close, proved to be a combination of 
arasarea and ascites. It .may be regarded ag 
furnishing one of the melancholy proofs which 
we daily witness, of the yet infantile state of 
medical science ; as, of three professional gens 
tlemen of acknowledged skill and experience, 
who were consulted upon the case, two enter~ 
tained opinions directly at variance with each 
other, while the third felt himself incapable 
of deciding, till the disease should have ac- 
quired a more distinct character. . Thus, the 
unfortunate sufferer was deprived of the aid 
which she might possibly have derived.from 
medicine; and, in one little month from the 
period of her first attack, she was snatched 
from the agonized embrace of connubial af- 
fection, and consigned to her native dusty 
leaving for ** another and a better world” 2 
circle of loving and beloved friends to lament 
her early and premature departure. Deep, 
indeed, is their cause for lamentation, though 
not as those ** without hope ;” for, to a na 
tural sweetness and atfability of disposition, 
the deceased united all that can endear a wife 
and a mother—-every grace that can lend a 
charm to society-ali the virtues that adorn’ 
and dignify her sex. A purer heart than hers, 
more void of offence to God or man, never 
animated the human bosom. 

At Silvester-row, Hackney, after an illness 
of a few days, aged 21, Miss sdnne Butler, 
third daughter of Mr. William Butler, of Ox- 
ford court, Cannon-street. ‘To commemorate 
departed worth is an office ever agreeable to 
duty and feeling; and often are the sympa 
thies of our frame strongly interested, when 
merited praises and a few flowers are scat- 
tered over the grave in which female excel- 
lence is entombed. Miss Butler’s superior 
understanding was invigorated by the pursuits 
of useful knewledge. With ancient history, 
as well sacred us profane, and with the annals 
of her native country and of modern Europes 
she was conversant. Anextensive acquaintance 
with geography, and with biography and chro- 
nology (employed as its auxiliaries) rendered 
her familiar with a multitude of circumstances, 
and of anecdotes that related to celebrated 
places, with the memorable characters who 
have appeared on the stage of life, and with 
the important eras which have taarked its 
varied drama. Though she did not under- 
value or neglect the charms of French lite- 
rature, nur emit to avail herself of the oppor- 
tunities which education and conversation 
presented, it was principally by the perusal 
of historic works in our own language, and 
of the productions of some of the most emi- 
heat of our classics and poets, that her taste 
was refined, her imagination enriched, and 
her judgment strengthened 5 at the same 
time that some brilliant passages in theit 
writings served to exercise her memory, apd 
were the favourites of her leisure -ours- 

Miss 
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Miss Batler’s form was elegant, her counte- 
nance intelligent and expressive, and her 
movements graceful. In her hand-writing 
there was much beauty; her taste had been 
improved by her proficiency in drawing ; when 
she occasionally joined in the dance, she 
could not but be admired; and when she 
played on the piano-forte,. the effects, pro- 
duced by her correctness of judgment, her 
delicacy of ear, and the skiltulness of her 
hand, were not unfrequently heightened by 
tte clearness and Melody of her voice. Her 
manners were polished and pleasing 5 she had 
a very obliging and delightful disposition ; 
and, as vivacity and sensibility were perhaps 
its chief characteristics, and,as she had much 
activity of mind, her company was courted, 
and she diffused animation and happiness 
throughout the circle in which she moves. 
But, alas! she had a heart too suseeptidle of 
the finer feelings of our nature! ‘he too eager 
contemplation of the supposed scenes of fu- 
ture happiness which had recently opened 
upon her mind, the powerful effect produced 
by the consequent congratulations of friends, 
and the conflicting feelings created by the 
prospect of her union with one to whom she 
was attached, and by her regret at leaving a 
parental roof where she had been happy and 
kindly treated, gave rise to a nervous affec- 
tion of the mind, which, as her constitution 
Was delicate, spezdily terminated in her death. 
How important, therefore, and how highly 
necessary is it (especially for females of a 
stilar age and of an equal sensibility) not 
only that the repulsive principles of our na- 
ture, feary anger, and aversion, should be 
strictly regulated, but also those lovely pass 
Sions, hope and joy, which sometimes suc- 
cessively delight and dazzle and overwhelm 
us. That we should maintain the perpetual 
ascendancy of reason, and keep under controul 
€ven our mildest and most pleasurable emo- 
Uonsy is a maxim on which we should never 
Cease to act. We are frail, and constantly 
touch the threshold of eternity. Even the 
sunshine of the mind may be conVerted into 
a destructive blaze. 
Turn, hopeless thougkt! turn from her?—= 
thoughe repeli’d 
Relenting rallies, aid wakes ev'ry woe. 
Snstech'd ere thy prime, and in thy bridal 
hour! 
And when kind fortune, with thy lover, 
Smujl'd | 
~~ high-flavour’d thy fresh-op’ning 
ys! 
And when blind man proncunc’d thy bliss 
complete! 
iD 2x ste particulars of Nathaniel Kent, ¢:q. 
rs ose death is mentioned at pase 466, of our. last 
mata it is universally allowed that no 
hel “sslonal man ever tendered more substan- 
eeu lo the agriculture of his country 
peer date Mr. Kent. The gentiemeno of 
“holm in acknowledgment for the benefits 
i 
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derived by that county from the exertion of hig 
talents, presented him in 1808 with an eme 
bossed silver goblet, ornamented with th 
emblems of agriculture, the cover surmounte 
with the figure of Justice, holding the ancient 
steel-yard. The meeting held for this pur, 
pose, on the 1ith of March, at the Angel 
Inn, Norwich, was attended by Thomas Wil- 
liam Cole, esq. president of the Norfolk Agri- 
cultural Society, and many gentlemen of 
fortume in the county, and a most respectable 
body of yeomen. After dining together, 
‘Thomas Dusgate, esq. rose, and addressing 
himself to Mi. Kent, in a short but appro 
priate speech, stated, that he was dened by 
the tarmers and friends to agriculture in the 
county ef Nortollk, to present him with this 
cup, as a token of their respect and esteem, 
‘¢ for his integrity and impartiality betweea 
landlord and tenant, in his profession as a suf 
veyor of land, and for his liberal and upright 
attachment to th€ interests of agriculture.” 
He then presented the cup, with the above 
inscription, to Mr. Kent, who, in his reply, 
gave the following account of his professional 
life : ** My happy destiny threw me very.early 
in life into what I may call the very lap of 
agriculture. In the capacity of secretary to 
Sir James Porter, at Brussels, 1 had anoppore 
tunity to make myself well acquainted with 
the husbandry of the Austrian Netherlands, 
then supposed to be in the highest perfection 
in any part of Europe. No spot was there to 
be found that was not highly cultivated, The 
industry of the Fiemings was astonishing, and 
their care in collecting every sort of manure 
that could be use‘uily applied was highly 
commendable. Coming to England in the 
year 1766, Sir John Cust, the then speaker 
of the House of Commons, requested of me 
some written account of the Flemish hus 
bandry, with which he expressed himself 
much pleased: and he and my first great 
friend, the elder brother of the late Lord Ane 
son, whe was che true friend of merit, and 
the encourager of science wherever he found 
it, advised me to guit the diplomatic path, 
aud apply myself closely to agriculture, in 
which had a handsome promise of assistance 
from the latter; I did not hesitate a moment 
in adopting their advice. About this time I 
mace a most waluable acquaintance with the 
late Benjamin Stillingfleet, one of the greatesg 
naturalists we had, who was considered as the 
English Linnezus. It was he who impressed 
me with the importance of taking Nature toe 
my yuide, and of learning to deduce my ideas 
of the value of land, not from local enquiry 
which might misiead my judgment, bat trum 
the wild plants and grasses; as these wauid 
invariably express the voice of mature, AG 
cordmg'y, where I fouad the oak and elm ag 
trees, and the rough cock’s-foot and meadow 
fox-tail as grassés, 1 was assured that such 
land was good. And where I found the bir. he 
tree, the juniper-shrub, and the maiden-hair, 
and 
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and creeping bent-grasses, 1 was equally cer- 
tain that such land was poor and steril. In 
the year 1775, I published my “* Hints to 
Gentlemen of Landed Property,” in which I 
characterized and described a great number of 
different sorts of land, by what grew upon 
them, and suggested the must obvious means 
of improving them. 1 flatter myself this 
book has been the cause of considerable im- 
provement, and will of more when IT am 
mouldered into dust. 1 now found myself 
employed as a land valuer upon a large seale ; 
bot ic is my satisfaction to reflect that I did 
not undertake this office till I had satished my 
ewn conscience that 1 was capable of it. 
Whena gentleman put his estate into my hands, 
Lconsidered it was the highest trust he could 
repose in me ; it was leaving it to me to mite 
e@ut his fortune byallotting him whatl thought 
proper upon the object submitted to me. It 
was therefore incumbent on me to take care 
of his interest, at the same time there was 
another person who had an equal claim to 
justice from me, which was the occupier, who 
had a right to be recompensed for his labour, 
judgment, and capital. In weighing these 
miterests where there was doubt, I confess I 
gave the turn of the scale to the latter. 
Acting thus, the landlord and tenant in ge- 
nerul expressed reciprocal satisfaction. Iam 
much flattered by your approving of me as a 
land valuer, and presume to hope, that you 
will alsoconsider me asalindimprover. Al- 
Row me to say, that the embankment between 
the Lincolnshire washcs, which secured land 
from the sea, to the amount of 200,0001. in 
value, was principally brought about and ef- 
fected by my advice, and there are many 
thousand acres of waste land in different paris 
of the king’'om, that likewise owe their im- 
provement to me. It is new forty years, 
gentlemen, since I have been closely con- 
mected with thiscounty. I have had the sa- 
tisfaction to make a vasOnumber of valuable 
friends, and if 1 have any encmies I trust 
they are but few. 1 have alveays acted from 
@ conscientious consideration af the business 
laid before me; and Shakspeare, the great 
judge ef the human heart, says, **Above all Le 
to thine own selz Ye true, and it must follow, 
asthe might the day, thou canst not be false 
to any man.” 

{ Further particulars of the Row. Ralph Harrison, 
@ebese death was anacunced incur last volume. 
He was the son of the Rev. W. Harrison, 
Minister of a small society of Protestant dis. 
senters at Chinléy, in Derbyshire. Being 
e@riginally designed tor the Christian ministry, 
he euteree UPON a Course of appropriate stu- 
dies at the academy in Warrington, which 
wes then conducted by the Rev. Dr. Aikin, 
wrder whose Superintendance the institution 
acquired considerable celebrity. Asa stadent 
he acquiled bumselt with great credit, and 
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upon — that seminary, he received from 
his tutors, high commendation forthe exems 
plary propriety of his moral behaviour. Soon 
after the commencement of his professional 
career, he was invited to Shrewsbury, to une 
dertake in conjunction with the Rev Joseph 
Fownes, the pastoral charge of a respectable 
society of Protestant dissenters., Upon the 
death of the Rev. Joseph Mottershead, in 
1771, he was chosen to be one of the minis- 
ters of a highly respectable society of Protes 
tant dissenters in Manchester, in which si- 
tuation he continued till within a few weeks 
of his death, when the declining state of his 
health compelled him to resign. In the year 
1774, he began a school for the education of 
youth. In this arduous but honourable occue 
pation te displayed superior. skill, and his 
celebrity as a teacher spread far beyond the 
neighbourhood in which he resided. In 1786 
he undertook, in conjunction with his col- 
league in the ministry, the late Rev. Dr. 
Barnes, the important charge of an academical 
institution in Manchester, the duties of 
which he fulfilled in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. He has occasionally appeared before 
the public as an author. His English gram- 
mar is, perhaps, one of the best elementary 
works in the language. His two volumes of - 
Sacred Harmony,” are too well known to 
require any encomium. He also published 
an Introduction to the Study of Geography,’ 
with a set of blank maps, a Sermon upon 
Education, and a Biographical Tribute to the 
Memory of the Rev. John Seddon, one of lis 
predecessors in the pastoral office at Manches- 
ter. Asa preacher he was judicious and in- 
structive. His compositions which were 
correct and perspicuous, exhibited a pleasing 
union of the argumentative and the pathetic. 
His voice was clear and harmonious, his de- 
livery natural and unaffected, and he secured 
the attentiqn of his hearers by a manoer the 
most serious and impressive. In private life 
he was uncommonlyamiable. Asa husband, 
a father, a relative, a friend, he was truly 
valuable. To an: undeviating integrity of 
character, he united the habitual exercise of 
an enlightened and fervent piety. In his 
genera! disposition he had great natural viva- 
city. His manners were gentle and aifec- 
tionate, his address prepossessing, his cone 
Versatioa entertaining and instructive, After 
languishing for some time under a disorder, 
which bated the efforts of medical skill, be 
departed this life in the 63d year of his agey 
and the 45d of his stated ministry, His re+ 
mains were attended to the grave by a nume- 
rous and respectable assemblage of friends, 
who veluntarily came together to pay theif 
last tribute of respect to his memory. His 
Virtues will be long remembered by all who 
knew him. They will be atheme of grateful 
fecuicetioa to his mourning family. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
"WITH art tar MARRIAGES anv DEATHS; 


Arranged geographically, or in the Order of the Counties, from North to South, 
a 


*.* Communications for this Department of the Monthly Magazine, properly aus 
thenticaled, and sent free of Postage, are always thankfully received. Those are 
sore particularly acceptable which describe the Progress of Local Improvements of 
any Kind, or which contain Biographical Anecdotes or Facts relative to eminent 
or remuriable Characters recently deceased. 

——~— 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURMAM. 
ue Agricultural Society for the county of 
Durham, at the late meeting held at 


: Durham, adjudged the following rewards: - 


‘lo Mr. Walton, of Stanhope, 20 guineas for 
the best fat ox; to Mr. Wood, of Kimbles- 
worth, 10 guineas for the best penn of wed- 
der sheep 3 and to J. D. Nesham, of Hough- 
tou-le-Spring, esq. 5 guineas for. the best 
ig. , 

‘ “a Newcastle, in 1810, there were 1166 
baptisms, 711 burials, and 395 marriages. 


mory of the late Rev. Mr. Moises, in the 
chapel on the south side of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, in Newcastle, where he used daily 
tu attend prayers, morning and afterhoon, un- 
less his official services were required at some 
otherchurch. The monument is of beautiful 
white marble, by Flaxman, and represents 
Religion, in the form of a female figure lean- 
ing on a cippus, with her eyes fixed on heaven. 
On the top of the cippus is an urn, on the 
side of which is a well-executed medallion of 
the vencrable divine 3 a tablet beneath bear- 


_ ing the following inscription, from the pen 


ot the Right Honourable Sir William Scott, 
ene of his most distinguished pupils; 


Juxta requiescit 
Reverendus HUGO MOISES, A.M. 
Collegii Diyi Petri apud Caniabrizienses 
Olim socius, 

Postea ptt longam Annorum Seriem 
Ludi Literati in hogfoppivo fundati 
Prefectus, 

Atque ibidem in Ecclesia omnium Sanctorum 

_  Verbi divini Pralector. © ~~ 
Vir erat ingenio elegantict excr Ito, 
Literis humanioribus apprimé ornatus, 
Et in iis impertiendis 
Indefessus ac felix. 
In regendis puerorum animis 
Leni usus imperio sed constanti 
Morious facillimis nec inficetis. 
Sed ad vita et officii sui Sanctimoniam 
Rité compositis. 
Omnium, quorum studiis dirigendis 
invigilaverat, ) 
Commodis in omni genere promovendis 
Amicissimé semper, saepe utiliter, intentus. 
Religionis patrize institutis stabilica 
Cultor observantissimus ; 
_Et in concionibus sacris 
Exolicator dilrgens, doctus, disertus 
- Roc Monumento Memoriam Nominis 
““ONTHeY Mae, No. 209. a 


Consecrati Voluit 
Permultorum Discipulorum 
Amor e! Veneratio 
Favente et pecunia collecta juvante 
Novocastrenfium Municipio, 
Viri de suis omnibus optimé meriti 
Grate memori. | 
Obiit anno salutis mM,pcccvi, /Etatis sus 
LXXXV. 
Filiis Hugone & Gulielmo superstitibus, 


As the deceased was not more esteemed by 


- the rich than beloved by the poor, a numb 
A monument has been erected to the mee’ ny he yo See y poor, a number 


of the latter have been much disappointed in 
finding his virtues recorded in Latin. 

At a meetiug of the mayor, corporation, 
and principal inhabitants, of the town and 
neighbourhood of Hartlepool,’ held at that 
place on the 17th of October last, it was ree 
sclved that a subscription should be entered 
into for the purpose of. rebuilding the pier 
forming the ancient harbour of Hartlepool. 

Married.] At Morpeth, Prideaux Joha 
Selby, esq. of Twizell House, to Lewis Ta- 
bitha, sister of Bertram Mittord, esq. of Mite 
ford Castle, Northumberland. - 

At Hexham, Mr. Robinson, of Roughside, 
to Miss Hammerton. 

At Lowick, Mr. Mark Jameson, of Ber- 
wick, solicitor, to Isabella, dayghter of Mr. 
William Embleton. 

At Newcastle, Mr. George Hodge, to Cae 
therine White, daughter of Gershom Young, 


“esq. master of the Trinity House in that 


town.—Mr. W. Elliot, surgeon, to Miss 
Jane Green. 

At Warden, the Rev. Mr. Rea, of Chris- 
tendom, near Waterford, to Miss Rumney. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. John Scott, of 
Monkwearmouth, to Miss Ann Horn. 

Died.] At Brisco, Mr. Charles Slack, 82. 

_ At Norton, near Stockton, Francis Smith, 
esq. 61. . 

At Blyth, Mrs. Blakely, 104. 

At Newcastle, in his 83d year, Mr. Wil. 
liam Tate, of the Trinity House of that town, 
where he was much respected for his faithful 
services. After being one of the crew of 


' Admiral Byng’s ship, in the unfortunate ex- 


pedition for the relief of, Minorca, he had 
‘the satisfaction of being more successfully 
employed under Admiral Pococke, at the take 
ing of the Havannah in 1762.—Mr. Eds 
ward Hall, 64.—-Mr. John Slack.—Mr. Ane 
drew Rutherford, 71. 
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$2 Cumberland and Westmoreland—Yorkshire. 


sequence of a shot received in an engagement 
with a French privateer, Mr. George Cun- 
ningham, only surviving son of the late Mr. 
David C. of Alnwick, 50. His integrity to 
his employers, intrepidity and courage in the 
hour of danger, his suavity of temper, en- 
deared him to all his connections. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. James Bmble- 
ton, 38. 

At Hexham, Mr. Jasper Gibson, 78. 

At Ebchister. Mr. John Surtees, 72. 

At Coldstream, Captain William Reid, of 
the 8th royal veteran battalion.—Mr. Robert 
Scott, of Sunderland. He was tound drowned in 
a pond near Hendon. He wasvery Jately mar- 
ried to 3 widow who had been twice married 
befere ; and it is remarkable that both her 
former husbands were drowned, 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

The following is the number of the chris- 
tenings, Marriages, and burials, in Carlisle, 
from January 1, 1810, to January 1, 1811. 
Parish of St. Mary, christenings 212, mare 
riages 100, burials 175; parish of St. Cuth- 
bert, ehristenings 172, marriages 46, burials 
127; besides those christened at the several 
dissenting meeting houses. 

Married.] At Cross Canonby, Captain 
William Christian, of the brig ladustry, to 
Miss Felt, both of Maryport. 

At Kendal, Mv. Joha Taylor, of Hutton, 
to Miss Bayliff, daughter of Mr. John B. of 
New Howse, in Strickland.—Mr, William 
Woed, to Miss Eliz. Atkinson, 

At Scotby, Mr. Randleson, of Whitehaven, 
to Miss Margaret Hodgson, daughter of the 
late William H. esq. 

At Barton, Mr. Richard Robinson, of Low 
Windor, to Miss Jane Ward, of Canonby. 

At Cockermouth, Mr. Joseph Grave, to 
Miss Scott. 


At Aikton, Mr. R. Wilson, of Whitrig. 
fees, to Miss Jane Ivison. 


At Whitehaven, Mr, Thomas Gordon, to 
Miss Grebam. 

Ded. Av Whitehaven, Mr. John Pearson, 
who had been near 46 years inthe employ of 
the late and present Earl of Lonsdale, 77,~ 
Mr. William Rithardson, 70.—Mrs. Eliz. 
Brockbank, 64.—Serjeant Young, of the 
royal artillery, 52.—-Mrs, Mary Fannin, 46. 
—Mrs. Margaret Golpin, 70:<=Mrs. Cald- 
beck.——-Captain William Blake, of the Alex- 
ander, of Whitchaven.—-Mrs. Grace Cdul- 
thard, 55.—Miss Catharine Turner, 24.— 
Mrs. Fearon, wite of Captain Joseph F. of 
the Boyton, ¢7.<2Mr. Archibaid Creighton 

| At Cockermouth, Mr. Henry Wood, 79, 
or. Jeon Simpson, 6.—Mrs. Trinkeld. 

At+ Penrith, Mrs. Margaret Sergeson 
wite of Mr. Ewbank S.—Mrs. Patrick wie 
dow of Mr. James P. of Kendal.—\r. James 
Turnbull, 2).—6Mr. John Blorland, 4. 
Miss Jane Aodott.—-Mr. Isaac Burtheck 

At Curlisle, the Rev. Mr. Halliwell 
many years priest of the Roman Catholic con. 
Sregebon at Greystock.qeMr, Heary Thomp- 
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son, 81.—-Mr. John Huddart, 97.—Miss 
Grate Hall.—-Mr. Thomas Broadfoot, 28, — 
Miss Mary Wilson, 25.—Mrs. Susannah 
Thomlinson, 75.—-Mr. John Sowerby.—Mr, 
Thomas Hutton, 71.—Mrs. Mary Batey.o= 
Mrs. Mary Armstrone. 


At Dykesfield, near Longburgh, William 
Matthews, esq. 53. 


At Peterill Bank, near Carlisle, Mrs. 
Thomlinson, 99. 

At Youlick Hill, Mrs. Sarah Gill, 85. 

At Milltown Mill, Emma, wife of Mr, 
William Sanderson. 

At Kirkoswald, Mr. Joseph Stevenson, 76. 

At Shap, Westmoreland, Mr. Richard 
Walker, carrier between Kendal and Pen- 
rith. 

At Burton, in Kendal, Thomas Still, esq. 
one of the magistrates for Westmoreland, 82s 

At Kendal, Mr. John Macgowan,: 45.— 
Mr. Jonathan Wearing, of the Nag’s Head 
Inn. 

At Stainton, Mr. Richard Nelson, 82. 

At Workington, Mr. John Sewell, 55.< 
Miss Jane Walker, a maiden lady, 93 om Mrs. 
Martha Nelson, 66. 

At Harrowthwaite, Mrs. Ruth Hodgson. 

At Tarns, in Abbey Holm, Mr. Joseph 
Holliday, jun. 32. 


At Douglas, Isle of Man, Mr. Leonard 
Baxter, 93. 

At Ramsay, Isle of Man, Mr. Charles 
Frissell, second son of the late John F. esq 
36. 

At Kirkby Lonsdale,Mr. Greenwood, many 
years clerk of that parish. 

YORKSHIRE, 

About eight o'clock in the evening of 
Christmas day, the neighbourhood of Leeds 
was visited by a severe storm of hail, loud 
peals of thunder, and vivid flashes of light- 
ning. The house of Mrs. Waddington, of 
Wither, near Kirkstall, suf*zred much from 
the fury of the storm; and two of her daugh- 
ters were so affected by the lightning that 
they have been under medical care—one of 
them, whowa’ in the kitchen, being struck 
By the electric fluid, appeared for some time 
lifeless; the other, who was up stairs, was 
stricken less severely, but, either from alarm 
or its effects, fell down stairs, and was much 
hurt. Mrs, Waddington, her son, and a young: 
lady, had a most miraculous. escape. They 
were sitting in the parlour, where the electric 
fluid passed with such force that it struck 
out the candle, and the fire from the grate 5 
without, however, injuring any of theth. 

Married.| At Whitby, Richard Moorsonys 
esq. one of the magistrates for the Nosth Rie 
ding, to Miss Craig. , 

The Rev. Mr. Jennings, of Boroughbridges 
to Miss Wright, of Thorpe Arch. . 

At Hull, Mr. Adam Heidlaw, surgeon of 
his Majesty’s brig Prince William, to Miss 
Ana Marwin, daughter of the late Captaia 
M. of Grimsby.—Mr. John Johnson, of Wel- 
ton, to Mrs, Hodgson, widow of Edward H- 
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ex4.—Captain John Reed, of the ship Min- 
strel, to Miss Jane Hodgson.—-Mr.. Snowden, 
master of the Mercantile Academy, to Anne, 
enly daughter ef the late Captain William 
Syme, R.N.=Mr. F. W. Featherstone, sur- 
geon, to Miss Eliz. Corlass, daughter of Wil- 
liam C. esq. . 

At Nafferton, Henry Boynton, esq. to Miss” 
Grey. 

Robert Layton, esq. late of the 34th regi- 
ment, to Miss Rennards, of Fulford, near 
York. 

At Conisbro’>, Mr. Thomas Roberts, of 
Swinethorpe, Lincolnshire, to Ann, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Gillott, of Ed- 
Tington, esq. 

At Wickersley, near Rotherham, Jolin 
Didsbury, esq. of Dalton, to Miss Fisher. 

At Kirbymoorside, the Rev. M. A. Mack- 
ereth, to Miss Roberts, daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. R. 

At Halifax, Mr. Cadney, attorney, to 
Alice, only daughter of the Jate Tille Orme- 
rod, esq. 

At Leeds, Lieutenant-colonel Marriot, of 
the Madras army, to Ann, youngest daughter 
of Join Becket, esq. of Meanwood. 

Died.] At Whitby, Mr. Richard Watkins, 
85; and in the same house, ‘nearly at the 
same instant, his son, Mr. WilliamW. author 
of the Fall of Carthage, the Whitby Spy, 
.and other ingenious performances.—Mr. An- 
thony Watson. On the breaking out of the 
American war, he was taken in his own 
vessel, the Thomas and Elizabeth, off the 
Naze of Norway, -on his return from the 
Baltic, being the first vessel captured after 
the commencement vf hostilities. While 
many were of opinion the disputes between 
the colonies and the parent state would not 
proceed to extremities, the privateer in 
question, sailing ruund the north of Ireland, 
suddenly made her appearance in the North 
Sea, and did considerable injury to our trade 
in that quarter, before efiectual measures 
could be adopted fm its protection. Mr. 
Watson having had no apprehension of hos- 
tilities at. the time of his salling, had not made 
any .nsurance from the enemy, by which 

he lost the whole of his.property. 

At Ruswarp, near Whitby, Mr. Benfamin 
Gowland, formerly commander of the Coyer- 
dale, East Indiaman. 
et | Bessingby, near Bridlington, Mr. 

At Woodhouse, near Huddersfield, John 


Whitacre, esq. 


ee Ac Thorne, Mrs. Fretwell, wife of Mr. 
~. attorney. 


At Westbourn House, near Sheffield, Mr. 
J. R. Thurgar, attorney. 

At Beverley, Mr. Peter Denton, 55. 

At Cottingham, Mrs. Jane Stather, 74. 
at’ Kayingham, Mr. Jeremiah Matchin, 


_ Bridlington, Mr. Robert Vickerman, 
P.So-maxter, 67, , 


Lancashire. ‘83. 


At Helperby, William Clough, esq. 77. 

At Marstof:, near York, Mrs. Jane Acombe, 

At Newsholme, near Howden, Mr. Craven, 
80. 

At Easington, in Holderness, Mr. Stark. 

At Melfonby, Mrs. Hobson, relict of Mr. 
George H. of Middleham, surgeon, 69. 

At Upper House, near Bradford, Mr. John 
Robinson. 

At Everingham, the Rev. Thomas Gure 
nall, 67. 

At York, Mrs. Pearson, of the Red Lion 


Inn, 64.—Mr. William Clark, 47.—Mr. | 


Ely Woolstenttolme, 86.—Mrs. Wand.—Mr, 
George Cobb, 49.—Mr.:John Faller, a 
debtor in York Castle, late of Stokesley, 64. 
—Mr. John Spencer, 76. 

At Doncaster, Mr. George Crookes, 42.0 
Inthe 86th year of his age, Mr. Alderman 
Kalifax, a justice of the peace for that bos 
rough, and the eldest member of the corpo- 
ration. 
viz. in 1775 and 1791. 

At Leeds, Mr. George Rayson, druggist. 

At Sheffield, Mr. William Wood.—Mr. 
William Brailsford, 36.—-Mrs. Hotham, wife 
of Mr. H. jun.—Mrs. Brooke. —Mr. Matthew 
Lonsdale.—Mrs. Martha Taylor.<-Mrs. 
Wright.<-Mr. Luke Cadman, jun. 23. 

At Hull, Mrs. Antonie, wife of Captain A. 
e=Mr. Richard Stainton, 38.—Mr. John 
Terry, 73—.Mr. Smithson, 62.—Mr. Joha 
Clarkson, 39. 

LANCASHIRE. 

At the collegiate church, Manchester, in 
the course of the last year, there were 2735 
children christened, 1220 marriages, and 762 
burials. 

Married.] At Lancaster, Mr. Rich. Mawe 
son, to Mrs. Hodgson, of the New Inn. 

At Liverpool, JohnWright, esq. to Frances, 
daughter of Wm. Roe, esq.—-Mr. T. Wood- 
house, to Mary, daughter of R. Salisbury, 
esq.—First Lieutenant john Trevannion Car 
dew, of the royal marines, to Miss F. P. Tre- 
gent, youngest daughter-of Captain T. of the 
same Corps. 

At Blackbarn, Henry Chritchley, esq. of 
Macclesfield, to Miss Turner, only daughter 
of Robert T. esq. of Mill-hill, near Black- 
burn. 

At Bolton-le-Moors, Mr. William Walker, 
of Ambleside, Westmoreland, to Miss Mar. 
garet Makinson, of Blackrod. 

At Bevington, Captain Thomas Guyle, of 
the schooner White, to Miss Alice Calf. ~ 

Died.| At Ulverston, Mrs. Frances Towers, 
mother of Richard ‘I’. esq. of Duddoa Grove, 
Cumberland, 77. ) 

At Lancaster, Mr. Thomas Noon, poste 
master, 46.—Mrs. Ball, 90. 

At Wigan, the Rev. gohan Crowdson, mie 
nister of Hindley chapel, and master of the 
‘free grammar schoo}, Wigan. 

At Blackburn, Mr. Robert Cross, post- 
master, 42, or 

At Kirkdale Mr. John Woods, many yea 

mitts 
es 


He served the office of mayor twice, 
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master of a vessel in the West India trade, 
from Liverpool 

At West Derby, Mrs. Atherton, 78. 

At Heaton Norris, Mrs. Goolden, relict of 
Mr. James G. 66. 

At Pile Poudrey, where his vessel has been 
obliged to put in by contrary winds, Captain 
William Bleke, of the Alexander, of Liver 
pool. 


At Everton, Mr. Thomas Wiatt, attorney. 

At Sephton, John Whitehouse, esq. of Bar- 
badoes, 22. 

At Edgehill, Mrs. Norris, 72. 

At Hawarden, Mr. Wright, 86. 

At Prescon, Mrs. Meadows. 


At Turton, near Bolton, Mr. Haworth, 
solicitor, 61. 

At Liverpool, Mr, James Greetham, 85.<—= 
Miss Elizabeth Brown, 40. — Mr. William 
Blackburn, 48.—Mr. Edward Grayson, 20. 
Dr. John Lyon.—Mrs. Mary Evans, O61.— 
Mr. Joseph Henderson, 31.—-Miss Lucy Mac 
Munn, 30.—Mr.e William Inch, 59.—Mr. 
Alexander Maxwell, 43.—Mrs, Clarke, 
wife of janies C, esq, of London.—-Mrs. Eliz. 
Muncaster, 80 —Mr. W. M. Bedderd, of the 
custom house, 4 .—Mr. William Musgrove, 
S9.——Mr. John aaylor, S7.—Mr, Edward 
Blount.—M: john Kaye, 75.—Mrs. Mani- 
fold.—Miss buntze, of Whitehaven. 

CHESHIRE. 

On Saturday, December 29, the Hoylake 
life-Loat, in attempting to succour and re 
lieve the peopte on board the ship Traveller, 
Gtivea on shore in the Mersey, was over- 
whe!imed in a dreadfu) sea, and eight, out of 
ten of her crew were unfortunately drowned. 
The bodies were all found the same day, and 
carried to their respective homes, where the 
scene Of piercing misery defics expression. 
The deceased were all near neighbours, and 
lived in a small village called the, Hoose, 
fear Hoylake, in the most brotherly kindness ; 
these brave fellows were the flower of the 
Hoylake fishermen, and had always displayed 
the greatest promptitude and alacrity in assist- 
ing vessels in distress. They have left large 
families totally unprovided for, 

Mar: ed.| Meyrick Bankes, esq. of Win- 
stan'ey hali, Lancashire, to Maria Elizabeth 
Frooke, eldest daughter of Thomas Langford 
B. esq. of Mere-hall. 

Be st re, Mr. john Reece, of Moorside, 
5 his onc, Cicest Gauehter of Mr. D, af 
urton hall. 

At Chester, George Holland, esq. of Liver. 


wa “9 a Surah Nicholis, Caughterof Mr. 


| | John H cks, surgeon, of Liver. 
pe to Miss Kennett, daughter of Mr. Tho. 
riosley B oof the same town. 

At Sastham, Mi. Wiliiam Knowles, of 
Capenuurst, to Miss Ann W oodside. 
in AAC 


. ‘ty Mr. Peter Bancroft, to Mrs. 
Carter, of Ship drooke. hi}! 
t ae the 
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Died.] At Bramhall, Martha, wife of 
William Davenport, esq. 63. | 

At Holt, Mr. John Palm, master of the 
free grammar school in that town upwards of 
49 years, 75.—Mrs. Holt, relict of Mr. H, 
of Chorton. , 

At Chester, on her birth-day, Mrs. Braiths 
waite, wife af Mr. John B. methodist mi-« 
nister, 39. , 

At Thornton in the Moors, Elizabeth, wife 
of Mr. Pau] Parry, 52. 

At Frodsham, Mr. Hugh Brondreth, schools 
master, 86. 

At Northwich, Mrs. Hyde, 68. | 

At the Rake, near Chester, Mr. Charles 
Grace, 65. 

At Flookersbrooke, Mrs. Mason. 

At Winnington-hill, Northwich, Mr. Gea, 
Jackson. é 

DERE YSHIRE. Sa ake 

Married.| At Deiby, Thomas Kirkpatrick 
Hall, esq. of Hollybush, Staffordshire, to 
Eliza, daughter of Jolin Crompton, esq-—~ 
John Bell, esq. of Whitgift, to Miss Wail, of 
Little Eaton. | 

At Staveley, Mr. John Birks, of Brampton 
en le Morthen, Yorkshire, to Miss Buckley, 
of Staveley Forge. 


Died.] At Sudbury-hall, Mr. Hall, parke 


. keeper to Lord Vernon. 


At Derby, Mrs. Simpson. , 

At Wingerworth, Mrs. Green, relict of 
Mr. Matthew G. 

NOT TINGHAMSHIR Es 

Married.] At Lenton, the Rev. Thoma 
Cursham, of Mansfield, to Sabina, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Stretton, of Lenton Priory. 

At Nottingham, Mr. S. Heyrick, to Miss 
Tutin.—Mr. Blagrove, to Miss Eleanor Moss 

At Mansfield, Mr. William Smith, of Ches- 
teifield, to Miss Mary Leverton. ; 

At Newark, Mr. Thomes Daiton, to Miss 
Mary West.—Mr. Dakin, of Manchester, 0 
Miss Fisher, daughter of Mr. John F. of Cote 
ton, near Newark. ; , ad 

Died.| At Spratting-place, Mrs. Twinings 
wife of Thomas ‘I. esq. of the Bengal estas 
blishment, 21. 

At Retford, Thomas Turnell, esq. 75. 

At East Retford, Mr. Matthew Hobson, of 
the Black Bull, 75. 

At Newark, Mr. Henry Chark, son of Mrs. 
C, of the Castle and Falcon inn.-=Mrs. New 
zam, wife of Mr. John N.=-Mr. Rob. Longe 

At Nottingham, Mr Cook.—Mr. Charles 
Lawrénce.<=Mrs. Gilchrist, wife of Mr. Robs 
G.—Mr, Edward Stevenson, 79.—Mr. Wms 
Marriott. | 


At Upton, Mrs. Gelsthorpe, 50. 


At South Gillingham, Mrs. Watkinson - 


Mr. Henry Huskisson, more than thuty years 
a faithful servant to the Rev. Edw. Gregory» 
tector of Langor, near Bingham, 47. 

At Screveton, near Bingham, Mr. John 
Flinders, more than forty years parish cleik 
of that village, 78. 

At Binghain, Mrs. Jebb, 50. 
4 : At 
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At Trowell, i nephew 

dmiral Sir J. B, Warren, bart. 

. a Snenton, Mr. Richard Hepcroft, 54. 

At Sandiacre, Mr. Stevens, 71. 

At Standard-hill, near Nottingham, Mr. 
J. W- Heath, son of Mr. Joseph H. He 
was trying the strength of the ice ona fish- 
pond, which broke with his weight, and he 
was drowned. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The number of marriages registered in 
Posten church, in the year 1810, is 98; of 
bastisms 3393 and of burials, 502. There 
have been also 16 persons buried in the ground 
attached to the dissenters’ chapel. 

Ata meeting of the commissioners of the 
Forty-foot Draim, held at Donington, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the pro- 
posal made by the promoters of an intended 
canal between Stamford and Boston; the pro- 
positien of rendering the Forty foot servicea- 
ble to the junction projected was acceded to 5 
but the commissioners refused the application 
to allow the new cut from Stamford to fall 
into their canal at the point proposed by Mr. 
Telford; declaring that they would not suffer 
a junction to be formed between the new cut 
and the Forty-foot at a greater distance from 
the outfall than Hale Fen. 

At a late common hall of the corporation 
of Stamford, a petition respecting the ape 
pointment of a new place for holding’ the 
corn market, was taken into consideration. 
The petition recommended the area under the 
portico of the new shambles, as a space pre- 
terable to the present market-hill, as it was 
under shelter, was large enough for the pur- 
poses of the market, and had several recesses 
or boxes, which would be convenient to many 
persons, and be rented on terms of profit to 
the corporation. After some discussion, the 
question of the petition was put, to the vote, 
and negatived. The corporation, however, 
desirous of doing all in their power for the 
reasonable accommodation of those frequent- 
ing the market, immediately entered into a 
subscription among themselves (individually ) 

or erecting a colonnade, or covering of some 
sort, over the market-hill, to obviate the 

inconvenience at preseat complained of. . 

Vhe Angel Inn, at Grantham, in this 
county, is subject to arent charge of forty 
shillings, for a sermon against drunkenness, 
on the vequest of a Mr Solomon, who “ looked 
upon that sin to be the inlet to almost all 
oihers.”” 

A party of 13 persons Jately assembled at 
the dweiling-house of a person named Vel- 
lum, (an overlooker on the farm of Mr. 
Balthorp, of Gosberton,) to spend a Christ- 
mas evening, and to partake of the cheer 
socident to the killing of a large pig. The 
mother of Vellum had prepared some yule 
cakes, of which the party partook freely at 
ws In a short time they ail complained of 
veing itl; and it was discovered that, in 
Baking the cakes, Mrs. Vellum had mixed 
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up with her paste a plateful of what she took 
to be simple flour, which she found on a shelf, 

but which her son declared to have been prin 
cipally white mescury, mixed fer sowing with’ 
wheat on his master’s land. Their horrer 

may be faintly conceived, Despair seized them 

all ; and mental anguish adding to their bodily 
suffering, they lay down about the house, zg 
they believed, todie. Medical assistance being” 
procured, however, their lives were preserved, 
with the exception of one person whom the 

surgeon found dead; but it is expected to he 
some years before the others perfectly reco- 

ver from the effects of the poison. 

Married.] At Upton, near Gainsborough, 
Mr. Walker, master of the free grammar 
school at Sowerby, near Halifax, to Mrsg 
Leonard. 

At Lincoln, Mr. Cropper, of Laceby, to 
Miss Hare, daughter of Capt. H. 

At Elsthorpe, near Bourn, Mr. D. Edgson, 
of Stamford, to Miss Lucas, daughter of Lieut. 
L. of the South Lincoln militia. 

At Epworth, in the Isle of Axholme, Mr. 
West Brotherton, of Belton, to Miss Margas 
ret Heaton, daughter of Robert H. gent. 

Died.] At Lincoln, Mr. J, Hescott.—Ann, 
daughter of Mr. Alderman Straw.— Mr. Coole 
ing, son of the late Mr. Thomas C_—Mrs, 
Smith, mother of Mr. Joseph Smith, of the 
Royal Oak inn, 82. 

At Gainsborough, Henry, third son of Joha 
Garfit, esq. 

At Harlaxton, Mr. Garner, 79, 

Art Friskney, Mrs. Addisan.—Mrs. Parkers 

At Stickney, Mrs. Wells. 

At Toynton St. Peter's, the eldest son of 
Mr. Cildon Wilson, 16:-—Mr. Wm. Cardoa, 
—Mrs. Pearson. 

At Revesby, Mr. Charles Sharpe, $3. 

At Alford, Mr. Emerson, 65. 

At Louth, Mr. William Daty, 66. 

At Corby, Mr. Ant. Collingwood, sen. 80, 

At Growland Abbey, Robert Lincoln, esq, 
of Lamb’s-conduit-street, London, 535. 

At Ivy House, near Coningsby, Mrs. Riche 
ardson, 7 1g 

-At Tetford, Mr. William Spiking, 28. 

At South Collingham, Mrs. Watkinson. 

- At Horncastle, Mr. George Walker. 

At Mavis Enderby, Mr. Thomas Cooke, 
arish-clerk nwre than forty years. 

At Stamford, Mrs. Carby, 64. 

At Hoime-hall, near Brigg, John Merley, 
esq. 65. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

At the general assembly of che company of 
proprietors of the gavigation from Loughbo- 
rough to Leicester, held at the Three Crowns 
inn, in Leicester, it was resolved that the 
company should give their acfive support to 
the Harborough and Stamford canal bill in 
parliament, and that the chairman of the 
me:ting should apply to the lord-lieutenant 
of the county of Leicester, and to the noble- 
men and members of the Huuse of Commor’ 
coanrcted with Leicestershire, and also As 
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the maror and corporation of Leicester, for 
their support of the above measure. 
Married.) At Leicester, Mr. Greenwood, 
to Miss Gregory. 
At Norton, near Gautby, Lawrence Win- 
sor, a noted fiddler, and itinerant brazier, aud 


chie! of a gang of gypsies, aged 86, to Jo 


hanna Skelton, of Coaton inthe Elms, aged 
22. 

At Theddingworth, Mr. W. Dean, of Bir- 
mingham, to Jane, daughter of Mr. Kubert 
Flayes. 

Jesse Gregson, esq. of Hawkhurst, Kent, 
to Catherine, eldest daughter of Henry Shut- 
ticworth, esq. of Great Bowden. 

Died.| At Gilmorton, William Chandler, 
gent. 

’ At Kirby Mallory, John Robinson, ja- 
bourer, in hie 107th year. 

At Leicester, Mr. Clarke, of Castle Do- 
Mington, 85.—Mrs Robinson.Mr. Stephen 
Rewins, of the White Bear, 55. — Joha 
George, son of Mr. Woodward, dmggist. 

At Hinckley, Mr. Luke Wright, 63. He 
formerly took a very active part in instruct 
ing the church choir, and though by no means 
eminent as a performer, was well acquainted 
with the theory of music. As a composer, 
he was not below mediocrity, but never pub- 
Tished any of his productions, though they 
seldum failed to give satisfaction to an au- 
dicnce. His anthems, é&c. are strictly ac- 
cording to the rules of composition, and prove 
their author to have possessed both ingenuity 
and fertriity of imagination. 

At Thornton, Mr. Robert Buckby, 62. 

At Thurmaston, Mr. Tho. Johnson, 42. 

At Lubbesthorpe, Miss Burgess, daughter 
of Mr. George B. 16. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Married.| At Clifton, Mr. John Goodwin, 
of Cliften Mill, to Miss Bates. 

At Walssll, Mr. Thomas Orton, of 
Doveridge school, near Walsall, to Miss 
Baildon, of Coventry. 

At Handsworth, Mr. Simon Wood, of 
Bloxwich, to Miss Bradbury, of Walsall. 

At Bilston, Mr. King, of Lichfield, to 
Miss Elizabeth Cope, of Longdon. 

At Wolverlampton, Mr. P. Kendrick, 
aged 77, veterinary surgeon, of Wednesbury, 
to Miss Ann Salopian, aged 80. 

At Newcastle, Mr, G. Peak, to Miss 
Wood. 

At Staftord, Mr. William Coleman, ef 


Newport, Salop, to Jane, second daughter of 
Mr. John Bromley. 


Did.) At Tamworth, Mr. Waltire, a 


celebrated lecturer on natural philosophy, 
chemistry, &c. 


At Clayton, near Newcastle, Mrs. Shrig- 
Tey. 
"aa Burslem, Mrs. Cartledge, °6. 
At Great Bloxwich, Mr. Whitmore, 

At the Wergs, John Fleming, gent. 71. 
_ At Lane Enc, Mr. Jessy Cy ples——Charles 
geree) 
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At Cooksland, Mr. Cheadle, 84. 

At Lichfield, Mr. Alderman Sandles.. 
John Deakin, gent. high bailiff of the city, 
Miss Gill, sister of Mr. Alderman G. 

At Wolverhampton, Mr. J. Highfield, 84; 
and a few days afterwards, at Bilston, hig 
brother, Mr. W. Highfield, 80.—Mrs, Rey. 
nolds, 80.—}j[Mrs. E. Sillitoe. 

At Handsworth, @aptain W. Green, 
R. N. 46. 

At Walsall, Mr. Timothy Cooper, 55. 
w= Mr. Samuel Sharratt, jun. 20. 

At Great Barr, the Rev. Charles Black- 
ham. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married] At Birmingham, the Rev. Fre- 
deric Gardiner, to Frances Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Joseph Snow, esq. of Banbury. 
—Mr. S. Wiggin, to Miss Jane Bowring, 
both of Stafford.<-Mr. Thomas Capner, to 
Miss Turtle, of Hinckley, Leicestershire.— 
Mr. Davies, surgeon, of Celeshill, to Miss J. 
Warneford, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Mr w. 

At Dudley, Mr, Thomas Sheldon, to Mrs, 
Elizabeth Barke. , 

At Edgbaston, Mr. James James, to Mite 
Hill, both of Birmingham, ; 

At Harborne, Mr. W. Hackett, to Miss 
Elizabeth Onions, of Birmingham. 

At Coventry, Mr. Thomas Wilson, to 
Mrs. Arnold.—Mr. Thomas Oldenshaw, of 
Lemington Priors, to Miss Elizabeth Watson. 

Died. | Suddenly, as he was returning home 
from duty at Rayton, the Rev. Charles Bala- 
wyn, of Wolston, 77. 

At King’s Heath, near Birmingham, The- 
mas Gem, esq. formerly an eminent attorncy 
of that town, 65. 

At Coventry, Thomas Ewbank, esq. 48.— 
Henry, eldest son of Bradford Wilmer, ¢sq-_ 

At Birmingham, Mr. John Forster.—-Mist 
Abney.—Mrs. Diana Barker, relict of Mr. 
Joseph B. an eminent surgeon of this town, 
77.—Georgiana, second daughter of Mr. R. 
W. Gem, atterney.—Mrs. Martha Brown, 
57,—Wiulliam, son of Mr, Benson.—Francis 
Millard, gent.—Elizabeth, wife of Mr. David 
Prowett, 44; and afew days afterwards, her 
father, Mr. John Lowe, 84.—-Mr, Thomas 
Hicks, Y 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The following premiums are proposed te 
be given at the next July meeting of the 
Shropshire Agricultural Society, which will 
be held at the Lion Inn, Shrewsbury, 02 
Friday, the 19th of that month. A piece of 
plate, value ten guineas, for the best one-year 
old short-woolled ram, being in the owner's 
possession six months before it is shewnj— 
a piece of plate, value teu guineas, for the 
best two-year old short-woolled ram uuder 
the like conditions ;—-a piece of plate, value 
ten guineas, for the best one-year old long- 
woulled ram, under the like conditions ;— 
a piece of plate, value ten guineas, for the 


best two year old long-woolled ram, under 
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the like conditions saa piece of plate, value 

seven guineas, for the best penn of three short- 

woolled theaves, under the like conditions os 

a piece of plate, value seven guineas, for the 

best penn of three long-woolled theaves, un- 

der the like conditions ;—-a piece of plate, 

galue seven guineas, for the best penn of three 

one-year old short-woolled wethers, under 

the like conditions ;—a piece of plate, value 
seven guineas, for the best penn of three two- 

vear old short-woolled wethers, under the 
Jike conditions ;—a piece of plate value seven 
euineas, for the best penn of three one-year 
old long-woolled wethers, under the lke 
conditions ;==a piece of plate, value seven 
guineas, for the best penn of three two year 
eld long-woolled wethers, under the like 

conditions ;—a piece of plate, value ten guie 

neas, for the best pair of one-year old heifersy 
under the like conditions ;—a-piece of plate, 
value ten guineas, for the best pair of two- 
year old heifers, under the like conditions ;— 
a piece of plate, value ten guineas, for the 
best three-year old heifer, being in milk at 
the time of shewing, under the like condi- 
tions;—-a premium of ten guineas, to the 
person who shail invent or improve any im- 
plement of husbandry, that shall, on trial, 

be found most useful in saving labour or ex. 

pence; simplicity and cheapness of canstruc- 
tion being deemed essential parts of its me- 
rit. The same society also offers the fol- 
lowing premiums, besides others fur servants, 
and laborers in husbandry, to be adjudged at 
the October meeting, 18t1. A piece of 
plate, value ten guineas, for the best stallion 
for the general purposes of hushandry, to be 
used in the county of Salop, in the seasons 
of 1811 and 1812 ;—a piece of plate, valne 
five guineas, for the best mare for the general 
purposes of husbandry ;—-a piece of plate, 
value five guineas, for the best one-year old 
colt, under the like conditions ;—a piece of 
piate, value ten guineus, for the best bull, 
not exceeding three years and a half old, to 
be used in the county of Salop the next tea- 
Son ja piece of plate, value ten guineas for 
the best team of four working oxen, not more 
than five years old, tobe shewn in their geure 
mng,and certiticatesto be produced of the time 
such oxen have been on work ;—a piece of 
plate, value five guineas, for the best boar, 
to be used in the county of Salop the follows 
ig year ;—-a piece of plate, value three gui- 
neas, for the best sow j—a piece of plate, 
Valuetwenty guineas, to the person who shall 
have the best and cleanest csop of turnips, of 
any sort (not less than ten acres) in pfopor- 
tion to the quantity and quality of the land 
he occupies ;—a piece of plate, value ten 
guineas, fer the second best, under the like 
Conditions, 

oma At Newport, Mr. J. Belton, 
= rook i. e Free School, Church Stretton, 
We aring, onty daughter of William 


At Wrockwardine, Mr. W. B. Cope, of 
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Wrockwardine Wood, te Sarah, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. T. Willetts, of Stourbridge, Wore 
cestershire. 

At Church Stretton, Mr. Bromley, of 
Lower Wood, to Miss Homes, of Leebot- 
wood, ' 

At Pontesbury, Mr. Samuel Maltby, of 
Nattingham, to Catherine, second daught 
of the late John Nicolls, esq. of Newnham. 

At. Ellesmere, Mr. Show, of Knowlton, © 
near Overton, to Miss Elizabeth. Earsh, of 
Green Hill. 

At Hales Owen, Mr. W. Martha, of Old- 
bury, to Miss Yardley, of Wednesbury. 

At Whitchurch, Mr. J. Llewellyn, of Al- 
kington, to Miss Mary Allinson. 

Died.} At the Links, Mr. Meakin, 70. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. John Hill, attorney. 
=—Mr. Bowen.—Mr. Edward Thomas. 

At Ellesmere, Mr. Richard Legh, many 
years the faithful steward of John Kynastea 
Powell, esq, 

At Bridgnorth, Mr. Alderman Baker. 

At Oswestry, Mr. Thomas Owen. 

At Clive, near Grinshill, Mr. J. Bolas. 

At the Moss, near Dennington, Mr. Jantes 
Clavton, 72. 

At Wilcot, Miss E. Rogers, 

At Wellington, Mrs. Ellis. 

At Newport, Mrs. Marsh.Mrs. Barlow 
of the Plume and Feathers. 

At Ludlow, Mr. Francis Massey, 67. 

At Cound, Mrs. Hampton, 82. 

At Wern Weston, Mr. Duckett. 

At Pontesbury, Mr. Gittins. 

Miss Langferd, eldest daughter of the Tate 
R. Langford, esq. of Ellesmere Grange. 

At Mardol, Mr. Thomas Hall, of the Sun 
Inn. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) At Claines, Mr. J. Clewer, of 
Worcester, to Miss Gardner. 

Thomas Phillips, esq. of Campden, Glo- 
cestershire, to Miss Martha House, of Block- 
ley. : 

Mr. E. Davies, of the East Endia Compa- 
ny’s service, to Charlotte Ann, only daughter 

of the late Thomas Hurd, esq. of Hawtord. 

“At Worcester, Mr. Causer, to Miss Gittins. 
—John Jukes, esq. of Birmingham, to Miss 
Crooke. ? 

At Hartleburv, T, Creek, esq. of Astony 
Oxon, to Miss Prattenton. : 

As Blockley, Thomas Phillips, ¢9q- of 
Campden, Glocestershire, to Mise Martha 
Rouse: n 

Died.} At Worcester, Mrs. Mary Powell, 
of Liverpool.—Mrs. Hunt, wife of Mr. R. H- 
bookseller.—-Richard O’Farreit Caddell, esq- 
formerly of Harbourstown, county of Meath, 
Ireland, 82.—-Mrs. Susanna Stafford:—-Ann, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Wheeler, 
apothecary.—-Mr. Mullings. 

At Shipston upon Stour, Mr. T. Hodgkins, 


At Field House, near Stourbridge, Mrs. 
Waldron, wife of ‘Thomas W. ¢s4. - 
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At the Noke, Martley, Slude Nash, esq. 
29. 

At Lower Sopey, Mr. Shirley, father of the 
Rev. Mr. S. of Worcester, 64. 

At Hawford Hill, Mrs. Williams, wife of 
Jobn W. esq. 

At Cleobury Mortimer, Mr. John Herbert. 

At Stourbridge, Mr. William Richards. 

At Lye, near Stourbridge, Mrs. Wood. 

At Droitwich, Robert Penrice, esq. 

At Dudley, Mr. Daniel Hughes, 34. 


HEREFORPSHIRE. 

Married ] At Ross, Mr. Lucas, to Miss 
Ibbs. 

The Rev. John Glasse, rector of Pencombe 
in this county, to Mrs. Charleton, relict of 
Nicholas Lechmere C. esq. of Ludford Park, 
gear Ludlow. 

At Hereiord, Mr. Mason, to Miss Thack- 
way. 

Died.] At Leominster, Margatetta, 
youngest daughter of T. Coleman, esq. 20 — 
Mrs, Medlicott, 78.—Mrs. To!dervy.—Mrs. 
Jones, 54.—Mrs. Feil, 67.—Mr. Aird, wany 
years steward to Sir G. Cornewall, bart.— 
Mr. Rudge, master of the band helonging to 
the Ist regiment of the local militia of this 
county. 

At Petercharch, T. Delahay, esq. 

At Ross, Mrs. Morgan.—Mr. John Jarvis. 
At Cockshort Lydiatt, Thomas Hunt, esq. 
76. 

At Hereford, Mrs. Olivia Mainwaring, 
third daughter of the late Cavendish Tyrrel 
M. esq.— rs, Coyle, 92.—-Mr. Davies, 64. 
—Mr. Job Garstone, 78. 

At Wigmore, Mr. Oakley, 85. 

Ac the Bage, Fortune, third daughter of 
the late Jenkin Williams, 20. 

At Weobley, Mrs. Jones. 

Atthe Green, near Bromyard, Mrs. Mary 
Yarnold Hillier. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.} At Cheltenham, Robert Rey- 
mard, esq. of Leeds,to Mrs. Metcalfe, relict of 
the late Rev. William M, rector of Cran- 
ham and Brinfield, and daughter of the late 
Nathaniel Wade, erg. of Burley.—-James 
Scott, esq. to Susan, clacst daughter of the 
late Giloert Cowper, esq. of Wantaye, 
Derks. * 


Did. | Mr. Thomas Kidman.—Mrs. Se- 
ward —Mrs. Basten. 


At Birdlip, Mr. Charles Freenfan, of the 
George Ino. 

At Rodborough, Mrs. M. Tanner. 

At Minste rworth, Mrs. Daniels. ° 

At Hemipsicad, Mis. Sirah Lysons. 

The Rev. Charles Walker, rector of Slim- 
bridge, and a jusiice of the peace for cris 
eoupty. 

At Berkeley, Miss Marklove. 

At Duddridge, Mrs. Garcener, relict of 
» Christopher G, esq. of, Minchinhampton, 34. 

At Newaham, Mr. John Baynham, o4. 
OXFORDSHIRE 
Married} At Clitton, }. TF. Gunaginz, 
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esq. barrister, to Miss Eliza Knight, niece of 
William Sellers, esq. banker of Blandiord, 

At Oxford, Mr. J. V. Harrison, of Wood. 
stock, to Miss Townsend, only daughter of 
the late Stephen T.. esq. of Ifficy...M;, 
Wyatt, of Berkhamstead, Herts, to: Mis 
Mary Chillingworth. 

At Woodstock, Mr. George Dewsnap, to 
Miss Mary Ann Pates. 

At Chadlington, Mr. Capel, to Miss 
Evans: 

At Banbury, Mr. Joseph Graves to Miss 
Frances Clarke. 

At Itfey, Mr. James Heath, of Garson 
Farm, near Wallingford, to Sarah, daughter 
ef Mrs. Allin, of Littlemore. 

Died.] At Sandford Park, Lieut. Colonel 
Samucl Cox, of the Bengal Establishment. 

Mrs. Haggit, wife of the Rev. Dr. Il, 
rector of Nuneham. 

At Banbury, George Frederic Leonard Ba- 
ron de Poley, a French emigrant nobleman, 
who by the revolution was reduced to the 
greatest poverty. 

At Stadham, Mre: Webb, 72. 

At Botley Pound, near Oxford, Mrs. Par. 
ker, 97. 

At Henley-upon-Thames, H. W. Johnson, 
esq. of Hampstead, Middlesex. 

At Crowmarsh, Mr. Thomas Willsdony 
one of the common council of Oxford, 73. 

At Ewelm, Mrs. Heath, wife of Mr. 
James H. 

At Neithrop, Mr. Burborough. 

At Oxford, Mr. Frederic Rogers, formerly 
mace-bearer of this city, 73—-Mr. Joho 
Beckett, 69.—Eliza, third daughter of Mr 
Smith, cook of Christ Church. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Rickmansworth, the Rev. 
Edward Aubery, rector of Clipsham, Ret- 
land, to Miss Williams, daughter of Rebert 
W. esq. of Moor Park, and M. P. for Dore 
chester. 

The Rev. J.. R. Thackeray, rector, of 
Downham Market, and vicar of Wiggenhall 
St. Mary-Magdalen, eldest daughter of the 
late William Franks, esq. of Beech-hill. 

Died.) At Saligbury-hall, Miss Snell, 
daughter of Wm, S. esq. 

At Harpendon, the Rev. Dr. G. Knox. 

At Gosmore, near Hitchin, Mrs. Dove, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas D. late rector # 
Holwell, Beds. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Died] At Leighton Buzzard, John Owen 
Stubbe, M. D. 59. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] At Peterborough, Mr. Danie! 
Webster, of Qundle, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Mewbura © 
Boroughbury. 

At Walgrave, Mr. Richards, of Higham 
Ferrars, to Miss Mabbutt, only daughter 
Mr. William M. 

_Died.} At Oundle, Mrs. Sherard, celicé 
@ the Rev. Castel S. of Huntingdon. 
At Yarwell, Mrs. Bullock, sen. 70. 


At 
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At Artkingworth, Mrs. Rokeby, wife of 

the Rev. Mr. L, rector of that place. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died.] At Hurttingdon, ‘while on a visit 
to her friends, Mrs. Bell, of Chingford, 
Essex, daughter of Matthew Consett, esq. 
of Guildford-street, London. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The subject of the Hulsean prize this 
year is, ‘* A Dissertation on the Books of 
Origen against Celsus, with a view to illus- 
trate the argument and to point out the evi- 
dence they afiord of the truth of Christi- 
anity,” 

Died.} At Newton, near Wisbech, Miss 
Peache, 

At Whittlesea, Edward Aveling, gent 67. 

At French Drove, near Thorney, Mr. 
Hodson, 

At Westall Lodge, Mrs. Ruck, relict of 


‘George R. esq. of Swincomb. 


At Isleham, James Moore, gent. 72, 
NORFOLK. 

Married.] At Norwich, Lieut. Charles 
Pitt, R.N. to Matilda, only daughter of the 
late Sir G. Walcott, bart, 

J. Dearlove, esq. of Cuxeaton, Hants, to 
Matgaret, second daughter of Mr. Francis 
Holland, of South Lopham Hall. 

At Norwich, Captain D. Jones Skelton, of 
the royal artillery, te Miss Mary Ana Theld, 
of Stoneham Aspal, Suffolk.—-Mr, George 
Stacey, druggift, to Miss C. Harwood.— 
Samuel Smith, gent. of Heigham, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hancock. 

Died.| At Diss, the Rev. W. Manning, 
many years rector of that place, one of the 
commissioners of taxes for the hundred, and 
likewise rector of Gelderstone, in this 
evunty. 

Aged 58, Mr Edward Castleton, the last 
lineal descendant of Sir Edward Castleton, of 
Higham: the family and title are now extinct. 
He never assumed the title; and for many 
years followed the employment of a breeches 
maker, in Lynn, but latterly lived on a small 
patrimonial inheritance. 

At Lakenham, Mr. John Eden, 96. 

At Thurning, Mr. Philip Davis. ___ 

At Saham, Mr. John Dutchman, 41. 

At Lynn, after a long and afflicting illness 
occasioned by sleeping in a damp bed, Mr. 
Samuel Kent, 33. 

At Lynn, Mr. John Emmett, 98, formerly 
an olficer ef excise at Wisbech, where he was 
interred by the side of his five wives. —Mrs. 
Newton, of the Star Inn.—Mr. William 
Danham, 69, 

At Yarmouth, Mr. L. B. Clarke, book- 
seller, 66.—-Mrs. Errington, wife of Mr. 
George E, 

At Milcham, Mr. Thomas Beals, sen. 

At Harleston, Miss Harriet Leatherdale, 
third daughter of the late Mr. L.==Robert 
Darby, gent. 77. 

At Norwich, Miss Susan Taylor, a maiden 
lady, 73.—Me. Henry Mountain, 80.—Mr. 
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B. Brown, 50.—Mrs. Elizabeth Hacon, 55. 
—Mr. Mark Osborn, 77.——Mr. R. Sutton, 
70.——Mr. James Gapp.—Mrs. Bacon. 

At Foulsham, Mr. John Thompson, who 
practysed upwards of thirty years in that town 
and neighbourhood as a surgeon with great 
success. 

At Earsham, Joseph Windham, esq. F.R. 
and A.S.S. He was born August 21, 1739, 
at Twickenham, in.the house since the resi- 
dence of Richard Owen Cambridge, esq* 
He was educated at Eton School, from which 
he went to Christ’s College, Cambridge, but 
took no degree. He returned from an exten- 
sive tour through France, Italy, Istria, and 
Switzerland, in 1769 ; and soon after married 
the Hon. Charlotte De Grey, sister to the 
Lord Walsingham; by whom he has left no 
issue. In all which is usually comprehended 
under the denomination of belles lettres, 
Mr. Windham may claim a place among the 


‘most learned men of his time. To an indee 


fatigable diligence in the pursuit of know- 
ledges he joined a judgment clear, penetra- 
ting, and unbiassed, and a memory uncome 
monly retentive and accurate, An ardent 
love for truth, a perfect freedom from pre- 
judice, jealousy, and affectation, an entire 
readiness to impart his varied and copiows in- 
formativa, united with a singular modesty 
and simplicity, marked his conversation and 
manners. Few men had a more critical 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin langu2ges, 
or a deeper feeling for the beauties of style 
and sentiment in the tlassic writers; but in 
his minute and comprehensive acquaintance 
with every thing in them illustrative of hu- 
man life and manners, especially all that 
relates to the Fine Arts, he scarcely had ah 
equal. He knew not only whatever had been 
delivered by the writers who treat professedly 
on the subject, but had suffered nothing to 
escape him in those who havé only inciden-. 
tally mentioned facts connected with the his- 
tory of art; and, as it may be asserted withe 
Out exaggeration, that his studies had eme 
braced every work now extant in the Greek 
and Latin tongues from the era of Homer to 
the fall of Constantinople, his copiousness of 
information can scarcely be imagined but by 
those of his friends, who, by a similarity of 
pursuits, were led to confer with him on 
these subjects. The history of art in the 
middle ages, and every ctrcumstance relative 
to the revival of literature and the arts, from 
the fourteenth century to the present time, 
were equally familiar to him; and his ace 
quaintance with the language of modern Italy 
was surpassed by few. He had very particu- 
larly studied the antiquities of his own coun- 
try, and was eminently skilled in the history 
of English architecture, To all that books 


could supply, he added the fruits of extensivé. » 
and accurate observation of every thing wore’ 


thy notice, as well during the coyrse of his 
travels through France, Italy, Switzerland, 


and Istria, as in his owa country. His lo 
cil, 
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cil, as a draftsman from nature, was exqui- 
site. His portraits of mere natural scenery 
were peculiarly spirited and free 7 and his 
drawings of architectute and antiquities most 
faithful and elegant. As his industry was 
indefatigable, his collection is very great, and 
equally precious for accuracy and beauty. 
Duriny his residence at Rome, he studied and 
measured the remains of ancient architecture 
there, particularly the baths, with a precision 
which would have done honour to the most 
able professional architect. His numerous 
plans and sections of them he gave to Mr. Ca- 
meron, and they are engraved in his great 
work on the Roman baths. To this work he 
also furnished a very considerable and valu- 
able part of the letter-press. He drew up 
the greater portion of the letter-press of the 
second volume of the Ionian Antiquities, pub- 
lished by the Society of Dilettanti. And Mr. 
Stuart received material assistance from him 
in the second volume of his Athens. In his 
own name he pubiished very little. His ac- 
curacy of mind rendered it difficult to him to 
please himself; and, careless of the fame of 
an author, he was better content that his 
friends should profit by his labours, than that 
the public should know the superiority of his 
own acquirements. Mr. Windham haJ been 
long a Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies; and, in the latter, was for many 
yess of the council, and one of the com- 
mittee for the publication of the Cathedrals 
of England. He more than once declined the 
honourable office of vice president. Of the 
Society of Dilettanti he was one of the oldest 
members; and to his zeal it was ptincipally 
ewing that the publications of that society 
were continued, after a suspension of many 
i It may easily be supposed that the 

ibrary of such aman wasexcellent. Itis, in 
fact, fur real use, one of the first collections 
in this country. Not a volume was bought 
by him on the mere account of its rarity; 
but no price prevented his purchasing what 
was really useful; and the selection of edi- 
tions, and the beauty of the copies, is what 
might be expected from his correct and ele- 
gant taste. Though the severer sciences had 
not engaged so much of his attention, he was 
not unacquainted with any of them. Natural 
history had been successfully studied by him. 
In private life, Mr, Windham was the most 
amiable of men. Benevolent, generous, 
cheerful, without Caprice, above envy, his 
temper was the unclouded sunshine of virtue 
and sense. It his extreme wodesty and sim- 
plicity of character prevented his striking at 
the first acquaintance, every hour endeared 
him to those who had the happiness of his 
intimacy. In every relation of Jife he was 
exemplary. A kind husband, a firm friend, 
@ generous landlord, an indulgent muster, 
The constant and anxious enquiries of his 
poorer neighbours at his gate, during his ill- 
Mees, Dore the most affecting testimony to his 
gmoiin, aad is meniory is heioured by the 
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long and deep regrets of his equalsexby the 
prayers and tears of the poor. 


SUFFOLK. 

Married.| At Botesdale, Mr. Robert Plum. 
ton, of Attleburgh, to Miss Burroughs. 

At Halesworth, Mr. T. Tippell, to Miss 
Johnson. 

At Melton, Mr. Richard Oldham, to Mr. 
Johnstone. 

At Sudbury, Mr. Underwood, of London, 
to Miss Wyatt. 

At Ipswich, Mr. H. Aldrich, to Miss 
King.—Mr. Corder, to Miss Smith. 

At Ipswich, Mr. A!evander Christie, of th- 
Port packet, to Maria, daughter of Mr. Roe 
bert Coie.<-Captain Marshall, R.N. to Miss 
Close, only daughter of the late Rev. Mr. C. 
Frederic Englisl, esq of the royal engi- 
neers, to Miss Bleaden, daughter of J hn B- 
esq. of Stoke hall. 

Died. At Bury, Mr. John Mills. For near 
twenty-nine years from my first coming to 
reside here, I have been acquainted with him. 
He was no common man. He was originally 
a barber and wig-maker ; but for some years 
had leit off business: With his twin brother, 
who died many years before him, he had 
carried on that business at the end of the 
Haymarket toward Piccadilly. His integrity 
was unquestioned; and I know an extraordi- 
nary instance of generosity of sentiment an 
conduct in him and his brother. From very 
early life he became attached to experimental 
philosuphy. He made exceedingly good ba- 
rometers and thern:ometers. He also made 
electric machines, and taught the use of the 
globes. When the balloons were first intro- 
duced, he turned his thoughts to that in- 
teresting discovery, and was very expert in 
making and filling them. He was an accurate 
observer ; and one of the principal of the tran- 
sits of mercury, and two eclipses of the sum, 
the most considerable since I have lived here, 
we observed together at ‘I'roston. One of the 
two letters apprising me of the -beautiful 
comet of 13807 (and which arrived here both 
together,) was from him. He was 76. He 
had read not very many books, but some of 
the best in the different branches ef natural 
philosophy. He had a most clear, strong, 
and acutely discriminating judgment, with 
an excellent memory. His mother died st 
more than the age of 90, I believe nearer 
100. He was az excellent sony a good master, 
and a very steady friend. In make and coum 
tenance he was so like Mr. Thomas Warton, 
that the last engraving of that elegant scholar 
and highly interesting poet, by Schiavonetti, 
for Dr. Drake’s Essays, might be taken for a 
portrait of Mr. John Mills. But their genius 
had takena very different direction, Elegant 
literature, poetic taste and fancy, were the 
characteristics of the one; philosophic so- 
lidity and acuteness, a mechanical head, with 
great practical correctnessy and powers of 


judgment and patient attention, which might 
have made an eminent mathematician, and 
did 
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did constitute a very respectable and extra. 
ordinary man, characterized the other. Soon 
aiter the military dep@t was erected in the 
Westgate-street, Bury, in which considerable 
quantities of gunpowder are of course lodged, 
he was the principal ef three according to 
whose plans and suggestions general Robinson, 
who had the command of the district, ordered 
a conductor to be erected, fur the security 
both of the magazine and of the towa. It 
eught not to be omitted, that when the re- 
turn of the comet of 1661 was expected in 
the winter of 1789, he constructed an astro- 
nomical machine for representing its helegcen- 
tric and geucentric places, according to the 
time of the year when it should become vi- 
sible; with a scale of parts to measure its 
distance from the sun and earth, during the 
expected visible part of its orbit. Few per- 
sons who had paid any attention to experi- 
mental philosophy, ever visited Bury within 
these last twenty years or more, without cal- 
ling on Mr. Mills. No man could be more 
naturally unaffected and unassuming in his 
conversation: though not correct in his lan- 
guage, he had been too attentive to facts and 
experiments, for inferences to be drawn from 
them, to find time for attaining to an equal 
exactness in words. He was exceedingly clear 
in his ideas. In politics he was a friend to 
peace, freedom, and humanity, to a reform 
i the representation, and to the abolition of 
the slave trade. This imperfect and hasty 
sketch may seem to give some idea of a man 
whose memory well merits to be preserved, 
and who is among the examples what natural 
aptitude and persevering application is capable 
ot performing.—-Capel Lofft. 

At Ealing, Mrs. Trimmer, so universally 
and so justly celebrated and esteemed for her 
numerous and excellent publications, and in- 
cessant exertions in the cause of religion and 
humanity, and more especially by her endea- 
vours to secure to the poor the blessing of a 
christian education. She was tht only daughe 
ter of the late Joshua Kirby, esq. desiguer 
in perspective to their Majesties, and was 
born in Ipswich. ri 

At Bury, in his 89th year, George Prety- 
man, esq. one of the capital burgesses 
of the corporation of Bury, and who twice 
served the office of alderman or chief ma- 
gistrate, viz. in the year 1773 and 4788. 
This venerable gentleman (who retained his 
faculties till within a few weeks of his de- 
Cease) was father to the present Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, and was greatly esteemed for his 
Cneerfulness of temper, by a numerous circle 
of friends, during a residence of nearly 70 
years in the town of Bury.—Mr. Samuel 
Lambert, 90.——Miss Mary Hockley, a maiden 
lady, 86.—Mrs, Plaice, wife ef Mr. P. for- 
merly of the King's Head Inn. | 

i a codbridge, Mrs. Backett, wife of 

» B. esq. and daughter of W i 
089. of “ther ‘ g of Wm, Norris, 
At Drinslatone, Mrs, Owca, 





At Crandley Hall, Eye, Sarah, youngest 
daughter of Mr. T. French, 18. ‘ 

At Thurlow, Mrs. Gardner. 

At Benhall, Mrs. Orford, 52, 

At Lowestoft, Miss Lockwood, daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. L, vicar of that place, 11, 

At Denston, Mr, Richard Everard, 76, 

At Ipswich, Mrs, Ann Pilkington, relict of 
the Rey. James P. 

At Bawdsey, Mr. Thurston Whimper, of 
Alderton Hall. In consequenee of the hurrir 
cane that prevailed on the 10th of November, 
and the high tide that followed, a vessel had 
come on shore and was wrecked, About 
seven o'clock in the evening, Mr. W. and 
another gentleman, went down to the beach, 
for the purpose of rendering any assistance in 
their power upon the occasion. Too mych 
engaged by the hymane object which they 
had in view, they remained on the shore till 
the tide, which was unusually high, came ia, 
and, beating over the beach in a tremendous 
manner, and in some places making breaches 
in it, impeded their retreat. The other gen- 
tleman, by the strength and spirit of his 
horse, escaped, though very narrowly, with 
his life; but Mr. Whimper’s horse stumbled, 
and afterwards came down in one .of the 
breaches, and dismounted him, Being un- 
able to swim, he could not reach the wall, 
though at a few yards distance only, but was 
lost between that and the beach; and thus 
fell a sacrifice, in the prime of Jife, and full 
enjoyment of health, to the benevolent de- 
sign of affording aid to his fellow-creatures, 
suffering under the afflicting circuipstances of 
shipwreck. His body was found next morning, 


ESSEX. 


Married.| At Ballingdon, Mr. David Ed- 
wards, to Maria, second daughter of Mr. John 
Sparrow. ' 

Died.] At Stubbers, Wm. Russell, esq, 56. 

At Great Baddow, Matthew, eldest son of 
the Rev. A. Longmore, vicar of that parishy 
17. . 
KENT. 

~ December 14th, about six in the morning, 
in consequence of the late heavy falls of rain, 
a great part of the cliff at Dover, near Guilds 
ford Battery, gave way, and buried M.s. 
Poole, wife of the foreman of the ordrauce 
carpenters, her five young children, and 
niece : these unfortunate persons were asleep 
in their beds when the accident happened, 
and had no opportunity to escape, as the crash 
was momentary. Mr. Poole was just leaving 
his house at.the melancholy juncture, and 
escaped with life, though considerably 
bruised from the rolling of the stones. The 
bodies of Mss. Poole and her children have 
been found, but that of her niece has not yet 
been discovered, In the night between the 
15th and 16th, another tremendous fall tock 
place in Snargate-street, where several 


houses sustained considerable injury, but no 
lives 
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lives were lost. The quantity of chalk de- 
tached in this second fall is computed at 1000 
tons. These accidents have so alarmed the 
inhabitants of the town, that many of them 
quit their boutes at night, lest they should 
by the repetitions of them suffer, which are 
apprehended. = 

Married.) At Leybourne, tag Rev. B. J. 
Bridges, rector of Saltwood, to Charlotte, 
third daughter of Sir H. Hawley, bart. of 
Leybourne Grange. 

At Dover, Capt. R. Gibbon, to Mrs. Hall. 

Died.| At Hayes, Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Bowdler, esq. 

At Rochester, John Nicholson, esq. town- 
clerk of that city, 34.—— Ely, esq. 

At Lewisham, Thomas Russell, esq. 37. 

At Sandwich, Robert Curling, esq. one of 
the jurats of that corporation, 42.—Mr. G. 
Temple, 72. He dropped down suddenly in 
a fit, and immediately expired. 

At Bexley, Mrs. Leigh, wife of Richard 
L. esq. 

At May Place, Lady Fermanagh, 73. 

At Tenderden, Mr. Richard Finch, 68. 

At Stroud; T. Barrow, esq. 

At Canterbury, Miss Mary Shrubsole, 27. 
Charles Orlando Gore, esq. eldest son*of 
the late Charles G. esq. of Tring Park, Hert- 
fordshire, many years one ot the representa- 
tives in parliament for that county. 

At Brompton, Miss Elizabeth Whittle. 

At Sheerness, Mrs. Miller, 60. 

At Ramsgute, Mr, Francis Hills, master 
of the Resolution passage-vessel.——Rear.ad- 
miral Wm Fox, 78. 

. At Folkestone, Mrs. Elizabeth Sanford, 
wife of Mr. Mark S. 43. 
SURRY. 

Married.] At Epsom, Charles Pearson, 
jun. esq. of Greenwich, to Eliza, only daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel Hill, of the Royal 
Artillery. 

At Dorking, Mr. Smith, of Brightling, 
Sussex, te Miss Sarah Warmford. 

Died.} At Richmond, Mrs. Jane Joyce, 84. 

At Walworth, Mr. John Flint, 60. 

At Camberwell, Mr. Richard Ladyman, 81. 

At Mitcham, Mrs. Goodwin, 81. 

At Denmark Hill, Sarah, wife of Francis 
Paynter, esq. 

At Boxstoa, Mary Ann Noad, 102. 

SussEY 

A vein of fine coal, of the kind called 
Kendal-coal, has been found on the banks of 
the stream dividing Heathfield and Waldron 
perishes, in thiscounty. The vein extends 
without interruption about a quarter of a mile 
jn length, is in strata from two to ten inches 
thick, les near the surface, at the bottom of 
Geer's Wood, and on the skirts of Tidmoor, 
and is declared, by persons conversant in the 
trade, to have every favourable indication of 
quantity and quality. Similar appearance of 
coa) are 


e founda in other parts of the above 
atiches. 


The very considerable encroachments of 
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the sea on the road between Brighton and 
Rottingdean, have become a subject of dig. 
cussion with the town commissioners of the 
former. A committee has been appointed to 
survey the same, and report on the propriety 
of opening a new road, from the top of St, 
James’s-street, to pass behind the Crescent, 
and on the practicability of repairing and 
maintaining the present one. 

Married.| At Etchingham, the Rev. John 
Lukin, rector of Nursling, Hants, and young. 
est son of the Dean of Wells, to Miss Gen- 
ner. 

At Peasmarsh, the Rev. Mr. Newling, 
Canon Residentiary of Lichfield, to Miss Let- 
tice, daughter of the Rev. Dr. L. 

Died.] At Brighton, L. Tessier, esq.u— 
Mr. T. Hicks.—Mr. Nye. 

At Lewes, Mrs. Cripps, mother of John 
Martin C. esq. of Stantons.—Mr, Phelan, 26. 

At Ewhurst, Leonora, eldest daughter of 
John Gladwin, esq. 

At Chichester, John Legg, esq. a member 
of the corporation, 67. 

At Slaugham, Mr. Wm. Longhurst, 85. | 

At Mexbeggar, near Rye, Mr. Joseph 
Haddock, 40. 

At Horsham, Mrs. Rickward, wife of Mr. 
Wm. R. jun. 23.—Mrs. Lee, wife of Mz. L. 
of the King’s Head Inn.—Mrs. Page. 

At Saleburst, John Pooke, esq. 92. 

At Mountfield, Mr. James Bourne, 75. 

At Cuckfield, on his way from Brighton to 
Londen, Anthony Henderson, esq. M.P. tor 
Brackley. 

WAMPSHIRE. 

Married.} At Lymington, HenryCoombe, 
esq. of Caroline-street, Bedford-square, to 
Anne, second daughter of Charles St. Barbe, 
esq. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, Ensign Charles 
White, of the 4th West India regiment, to 
Miss Hale, eldest daughter of Mr. H. of 
Glocester. 

At Pilewell House, C. Bodenham, esq. of 
Rotherwas, Herefordshire, to Eliza, fourth 
daughter of the late Thomas Weld, esq. af 
Lulworth Castle, Dorset. : 

At Kingston, Lieut. J. W. Purchase, RN, 
to Elizabeth Ann, daughter of Mr, Spencer 
Smyth, master in the Royal Navy. 

At Barton Stracey, William Allen, esq. of 
Newbury, Berks, to Miss Caroline Cheyney. 

Died.) At Southampton, James Taylor, 
@sq. 67. 

At Alton, Matthew Blacket Wise, esq. of 
the Priory, Warwick. 

At Winchester, Mr, Wm. Taylor, one of 
the vergers of the cathedral,—-Mr. T. New- 
lyn, attorney. 

At Baughurst, Elizabeth Pouys, youngest 
daughter of John Ridout, esq. 


At Longmoor Farm, near Otterbourn, Mr. 
Andrew Smith. 


At Portsmouth, Mrs. Henry Phillips.— 
Mrs. Lannam.—Mr. Powell, of the firm of 
Furry and PowelleLieut, Charles Cutts 


Ormsburya 
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Ormsbury, of H. M. S. Royal William.=. 
Mrs. Atkins, cousin to Viscountess Hood.— 
On board the Chapman Transport in the har- 
bour, Dr. J. M‘Leod, one of the physicians 
ou the staff of the British army in Portugal. 

At Andover, Mr. Charles Heath, many 
years a brewer and banker in that town: a 
man, in whom, to perseverance and success 
ful industry, was combined unshaken inte- 
grity and universal philanthropy. 

At Millbrook, Mr. Thomas Clark, and a 
few days afterwards his relict, Mrs. C. 

At Portsea, aged 7S, William Bayly, esq. 
late first master of the Royal Academy, 
Portsmouth. He was a man of acknowledged 
abilities, possessing strong natural talents, 
anda large portion of scientific and acquired 
knowledge : as a mathematician and astrono- 
mer by profession, he was of considerable 
eminence, and highly esteemed by some of 
the first astronomers of the age. Other cir- 
cumstances of his life rendered him equally 
worthy of respect, having twice accompanied 
Captain Cook round the world, and shared 
his dangers, though he escaped the fate of 
that enterprising and celebrated navigator. He 
was born at Bishop Cairnons in Wiltshire, 
and in the early part of his life followed the 
pursuit of his tather, who lived upon a small 
farm in that parish 3 and, during this period, 
whilst in the capacity of his father’s plough- 
boy, he acquired from the exciseman of the 
neighbouring village} the rudiments of his 
sudsequent attainments. Having in this man- 
ner obtained a competent knowledge of arith- 
metic, and by his rapid progress evinced the 
abilities he possessed, through the recommen 
dation of Mr. Kingston, of Bath, by whom 
they were first noticed, he became at an early 
age usher of a school at Stuke near Clifton. 
Atter filling the situation of a mathematical 
teacher at another seminary for some time, 
he was made known to Dr. Maskelayne, the 
atsronomer royal at Greenwich, by whom he 
Was ehzaged as an astionomical assistant. In 
hha Serger patronage of Dr. Maskelayne, 
ak ayly was sentout bythe Royal Society 
=n op Cape, to observe the transit_ of 

rer 118 account of which was subsequently 
1 ished inthe Philosophical Transactions. 
11772, he was associated with Dr. Wallis as 
~~ the astronomers to attend Captain Cook 
_—" second voyage of discovery, to resolve 
mar yavttion concerning a southern con- 
ee Peng in 1776 again set out in the 
labomiows oe unfortunately terminated the 
iReallene wii lite of that brave and 
England. hav; man jer. After returning to 
bad Pi er as, by the several voyages he 
pee rey rendered the most essential 
= —_ to his country and the world, in 
janet determining the latitude and 
~situce of the several places discovered b 
1S Various surve d . y 
vations, Mr. B - and astronomical obser- 
the demain * Say’y was, in the year 1785, on 
she Rants = Mr. Whitkell, appointed by 
omMmissioners of the Admiralty, 


4@ Master of the Royal Accademy at 
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Portsmouth, which situation he held witk 
great creditto himself and equal edvantage to 
the institution until the new establishment 
of the Royal Naval College in 1807, when 
his Majesty in council, in consideration of 
Mr. Bayly’s long, meritorious, and eminent 
services, granted him a handsome pension, on 
which ne retired from public service. 

Of the Isle of Wight, Mr. Thomas 
Dwyer, of the commissariat department. 
He was on the eve of sailing to join the 
army. in Portugal, when, returning from 
the Isle of Wight in a boat. to join his ship 
oft Cowes, the sail jibbed, and the boat most 
unfortunately upset, by which accident this 
gentleman perished inthe 25th year of his 
age. His various information, and excellent 
disposition, justly endeared him to an extensive 
circle of relations and friends by whom 
his loss will be long sincerely and deeply 
lamented. He was a son of the late Mr. 
Dennis Dwyer, of Stanmore, Middlesex. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married | At Maddington, James Wick- 
ens, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of John Hayter, esq. of Mad- 
dington House. 

At Staunton, St. Bernard, Thomas Whit- 
tard, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Mrs. Lee, re- 
lict of George L. esq. 

Died.] At Salterton, Augustine Haytets 
esq. 82. 

At Heddington, ThomasMaundrell, esq 87. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married.] At Abingdon, the Rev. Wm. 
Price, rector of Coln St. Denys, to Miss Da- 
vies. 

At Reading, Thomas Roworth, esq. of 
Stratton-street, Piccadilly, to Mary Ann Ca- 
therine, second daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Valpy. 

Died.] At Windsor, J. B. Parkhurst, esq- 
—The Rev. Thomas Pulton, rector of Hit- 
cham, Bucks, and vicar of Chattisham, Suf- 
folk, 73. 

At Reading, J. Goldwyer, esq of Bath, 74. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married] At Melbury, Sampford, C. Le- 
mon, esq. M.P. for Penryn, to Lady Char- 
lette Strangeways, youngest daughter of the 
late Eari of ilchester. 

At Bath, the Rev. Gilbert Holmes, dean 
of Ardfort, Ireland, to Lydia, eldest daughter 
of Francis Saunderson, esq. of Castle Saun- 
derson, county of Cavan.—Stephen Williamss 
esq. of Trowbridge, Wilts, to Anne, only 
daughter of the late John Rotton, ¢sq. of 
Templebogue, Dublin—David Campbell, 
€sq captain in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Ramsay, esq. lately of Jamaica. 

At Newton St. Loe, Wm. Augustus Dob- 
hyn, esq. tu Maria, daughter of the late Capt. 
Corneck. 

At Bristol, John Pearsall, esq. of Wills- 
bridge, to Frances, trird daughter of Richard 
Highart, esq. 

W. Westecte, esq. barrister of Lincoin’s 

Jan, 
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Inn, to Miss Langdon, only daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. L. rector of Montacute. 

At Clifton, William Payne, esq. to Fanny, 
only daughter of Robert Adair, esq. 

At East Pennerd, Mr. Gawthorp, surgeon 
and apothecary, of Rristol, to Catherine, 
youngest daughter of Wm. Phelps, esq. 

Died. At Park Hill House, Clitton, Mrs. 
Panter, of Newent, Glocestershire. 

At Honey Hall House, Congresbury, Miss 
BM. Knight, second daughter of John K. esq. 

At Bridgewater, Phade, relict of Mr. Jo- 
gizh Bryant, and only daughter of Capel 
Tripp, esq of Shipton Mallett. 

At Butleigh Wootton, aged 105, Ann Gill, 
who retained her faculties nearly to the last. 

At Bah, Wm. Mure, esq. second son of 
the late Hutchinson M. esq. of Saxham, Suf- 
folk.— Mrs. Aspinall, wife of John B. A. esq. 
of Liverpool.—Mrs. Colhouny wife of 
&. esq.—Mrs. Davies, relict of Wm. D. esq. 
of Combe Grove, 74 Mrs. Hannah Gill, 
relict of Mr. David G. of Bristol, 85.—Mis. 
Hole, relict of Wm. H. esq. banker, of Bris- 
tol, 74.—Mrs. Uhthott, wife of Joshua U. 
esq. —NMirs. Beresford, &4.—Mrs. Baldwell, 
B.j.—Mrs. Saver, sister of the late Lady 
Deune, 70.—Ralph Brown Wylde Brown, 
¢sq. of Caughley, Shropshire.—Colonel Ar- 
chur Bleunernassett, of Arabella, county 
Kerry, where he possessed extensive influ. 
ence. Tle tormerly commanded one of the 
Trish Fencible regiments, and has been twice 
a representative fur Kerry in the Irish parlia- 
ment. By his death Arthur Blennerhassert, 
esq. of Elmgrove, near Tralee, receives an 
Bacrease Of fortune of SOOO]. per annum. 

At Bristol, Mr. John Stephens, 76.—Miss 
Jacobs, grand-daughter of Mr. J. solicitor. 

At Chiton, Miss Maria Wilkinson. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Marred.] At Dorchester, Mr. Churcher, 
of the Victualling Office, Portsmouth, tu 
Biss Lege. 

At Weymouth, ksaac Toogood Coward, 
esq. to Charlotte, daughter of the late Henry 
Wise, esq. of Caldicot, Monmouthshire. 

Died.) At Haydon, near Sherborne, Mrs. 
Preston, relict of Mr. James P. 

At Charldon Herring, Mr. George White. 

At Dorchester, Mrs Barnard. 

PEVONSHIRE. 

‘the Duke of Bedford is building a most 
Soicmdid cottage, for his occasional residence, 
im the romantic neighbourhood of Milron 
Abbot, very near the Tamar, and not far dis- 
tent trom Tavistock, to the no smal] graufi- 


eation Of his tenantry and the inhavitants 
aroun, 





Murried.| At Sidmouth, Mr. Hayman, of 
AAMIoster, Sutgeun, to M iss Perham, eldest 
Ganshter of the late John P. esq. 

At Exeter, 
eft) 


S 67t4,? 


Mr. Gain, Veterinary surgeon 
Yin Light Dragoons, to Miss Brake.oo 
Semuct Greenway, RN. to Miss 
cack, davghter ot the late Ms. To of Hoe 


\Vorcham. Be ia § r 
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in the royal navy, to Elizabeth, secong 
daughter of Robert Barton, esq. of Burrough 
House, and captain of H.M.S. York, 

Died.] At Torquay, Miss Pepper, only 
daughter of Michael P. esq. of Bigod, Es. 
sex, 26. 

At Totnes, Elizabeth, wife of Edwar 
Howard, esq. youngest son of Henry H. €5q, 
of Glossop, Derbyshire. 

At Exmouth, Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Holmes, of Bungay, Sut. 
folk, 17. 

At Budleigh, Mrs. Walkey, wife of Sa. 
mucel W. esq. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Collins, superintending 
master at that port.—Mrs. Grigg, 95.—R, 
Birdwood, esq. an alderman of this corpora 
tion, 

At Lympstone, the lady of Sir William 
Forbes, of Pitsligo, bart. 

Near Totnes, Mrs. Flemick, wife of the 
Rev. Mr F. 

At Hill’s Court, near Exeter, Thomas 
Johnson, esq. 73. 

At Ottery, St. Mary, Mrs. Smerdon, relict 
of the Rev. Fulwood S. vicar of that place. 

At Exeter, Mr. John Stone, the oldest 
tradesman in that city, 93.—-Miss Patch 
In his 60th year, at his house in Bedford Cir- 
cus, Bartholomew Parr, M D. Fellow of the 
Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, 
and senior physician to the Devon and Exeter 
hospital. Dr. Parr was an eminent leader of 
the medical profession. His extended career 
was brilliant and successful: acute in me» 
dical perception, decisive and correct in prac 
tice; his active mind penetrated the hidden 
recesses of science: his literary ardour sut- 
passed the accustomed bounds of human in- 
dustry. Not only in anatomy and medicine, 
but in the studies of natural history, che- 
mistry, general literature, and criticism, lis 
numerous publications decidedly confirm the 
fertility of his genius. In private life, his 
temper was conciliating, his deportment un- 
ostentatious : his professional humanity to the 
poor, gratuitous and unbounded. ‘Towards 
his medical competitors his conduct was un- 
deviatingly candid and liberal. His loss will 
be long and severely felt by those whom his 
judicious treatment has frequently raised from 
the bed of sickness, and who. now live to de- 
plore thd loss of a valued friend and a skilful 
medical practitioner. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.) At St. Columb, Mr. Rose 
warne, surgeon, of Wadebridge, to Miss 
— Hicks, sister of Capt. H. of the Cornish 
Militia, 


At Falmouth, Mr. Green, methodist 
preacher, to Miss Leggo. 

The Rev. Canon Howell, of Gluvias, t 
Miss Richards, sister of Wm. R. esq. of 
Penryn. 

At Redruth, Mr. John Haye, of Hayes 
near Callington, to Miss Davey, eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. D. 

Died.) At Falmouth, aged 35, Wm. Cam- 
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den Nield, esq. of Antigua, one of the King’s 
Counsel for the Leeward Islands, and son of 
James N. esq. of Chelsea.—-Mrs. Cameron, 
wife of Lieut. Col. C. of the 79th foot.—Mr. 
john Tresidder, attorney, 57.——Mrs. Peniton, 
wite of Mr. P. of the Duke’s Head Inn.— 
Mr. Samuel Watson, 51.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hancock, 60. 

At Penzance, Mrs. Elizabeth Honey- 
church, 100. 

At Padstow, Mrs. Peter, wife of Capt. 
Joseph P. 

At Bodmin, Mrs. Bligh. 

Art St. Columb, Mr. James Dennis, 88. 

At Stratton, Mr. Tuke, surgeon and apo- 
theeary. 

Ac Flushing, Mrs. Stevens, widow of Capt. 
S. late of the Princess Amelia packet. 

At St. Ives, the Rev. L. Morgan, Iccturer 
af that place. 

At Scilly, James Allen Gorse, esq. sur- 
geon of the quarantine establishment there. 

At St. Erme, Miss Clavinia Trounce, 
niece to S. Jago, esq. 

At Bosvige, near Truro, aged 76, Mr. Gil- 
bert Hele Chilcott. He had been the land. 
steward of Francis Gregor, esq. the late coun. 
ty member, for upwards of twenty years, and 
had tilled the same situation to the present 
Sir Christopher Hawkins, bart. his father, 
and grandfather, for more than half a century; 
the latter of whom appointed him one of the 
guardians of his infant children. In his cha- 
ractec as agent he united a zeal the most fcr 
vent for the benefit of his principals, to an 
unwearied diligence and unsullied irtegrity. 
His merits will be inferred, on considering 
the length of his services, and the confidence 
seposed in him by his employers. 

At the Lode, near Penzance, in hee 
70th year, Mrs, Catharine Tremenhier, 
relict of Mr. William T. of that town, who 
was a lineal descendant of the person that en- 
dowed that chapel, and one of the must an- 
cient families of this county, the name being 
deducible from the Cornish language. She 
was the daughter of the late Rev. Walter 
Borlasey L.L. D. of Castlehorneck, (elder-bro- 
ther of the historian) and was nearly fifty 
years vicar of Penzance. She bore a painful 
illness with the same serenity, composure, 
and resignation to the will of the Almighty, 
that had conspicuously marked her character 
through a long life. Her piety was not a cold 
Or a passive principle: not obtrusive, but zea- 
lous; not ostensive, but earnest: nor were 
other less important christian duties neglect- 
ed in the practice: a cheerful benignity shed 
® mild lustre over her character, giving a 
double value to her acts of kindness to the 
—- and the regret of a numerous circle of 
oan friends, and acquaintance, testif 
cheee aie regard in which she was held, by 
muro © were most capable of appreciating 

orth, and her virtues. She died sur- 
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rounded by her numerous family, having re. 
tained her senses to the last; exerting them, 
while yet the lamp of life was glimmering, 
in blessing her children and in prayer, till it 
ceased, when it may be truly said she fell 
asleep in the Lord. 


WALES. 

A groat of Edward IV. a small crucifix, 
and the Virgin and Child, of a composition 
unknown, resembling plaster of Paris, bar 
harder, were found a few days since, among 
the ruins of Oystermouth Castle, near Swan- 
sea. On the back of the crucifix were some 
characters in the form of the old Norman 
French. 

A signal station has lately been established 
at Holv. ead, by several merchants of Liver- 
pool, through which will be communicated 
the earliest intelligence of their vessels 
having passes! the Head, either outward or 
homeward bound. 

The Rev. Edward Hughes, Caerwys, ia 
Flintshire, and the Rev. Walter Davies, of 
Manafon, in Montgomeryshire, have each 
been presented with an elegant silver cup, as 
a compliment for their peems on the Jubilee, 
‘eciest at Se. Asaph, on the fourth of lase 
June. 

Married.] At Liandilo-vawr, Wm. Tho- 
mas, esq. of Pentre-Parr, eldest son of D. 
Thomas, esq. of Glanrwth, to Miss Davies, 
only daughter of Mrs. D. of Love Lodge, 
near Llandilo. 

At St. Dogmels, Capt. Thomas Francis, 
of the brig Catherine, of Fishguard, to Miss 
Mary Edwards, of Pentood, Pembrokeshire. 

At Carmarthen, Mr. Jones, qu>rter-mas- 
ter in the 3d regiment Carmarthenshire Le- 
cal Militia, to Miss Margaret Reynolds. 

At Carmarthen, Captain Howell, of Bryn- 
neul, to Miss Ann Thomas. 

At Langattock, Crickhowell, Joseph Bai- 
ley, of Cyfatthfa, esq. to Maria, fourth 
daughter of Joseph Latham, esq. of Veaufort. © 

At Swansea, William Edward Powell, 
esq. of Nanteos, Cardiganshire, to Laura 
Edwyna, eldest daughter of James Paelp, 
esq.-of Cortrell House, Glamorganshire, 
and Coston House, Leicestershire. 

Died.) At Landaff-Court, near Cardiff, 
Catherine Diana, wife of john Richards, esq. 
and second daughter of the late Robert Jones, 
of Fonon Castle, esq , 

Aged 77 years, the Rev. Robert Rickards, 
vicar of Liaatrissent, Glamorganshire. 

At Carmarthen, Mr. John Jones, cleri 
to Thomas Lewis, esq. solicitor Lians- 
pilo; which office he filled with scrupulous 
integrity.—- Mrs. Downes. 

At Dolgelly, the Rev. E. Vaughan Evans, 
curate of Meliden, near St. Asaph. 

At Coalurook, near Abergavenny, (the 
seat of his brother) William Ferdinand Han- 
bury Williams, esq. a gentieman universally 
beloved and respected. 

Near 
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Near Dale, Pembrokeshire, Miss Roch, of 
Butte-hill. 

At Haverfordwest, Mr. Wm. Howell, 
Yinen and woollen drapet.—-Mr. James Evans, 
many years clerk of >t. Mary’s. 

Near Cardigan, Mrs. Elizabeth Evans, 
wife of Mr. David E. late of Liwyngrawis. 

At Llangefni, Anglesey, Mr. Richard 
Griffith ; he suddenly complained of a pain in 
his head, and in a very short period became a , 
corpse—an awful lesson on the uncertainty 
of human life. 

At Nant-yr-Hebog, near Carmarthen, Mr. 
David Thomas. 

Of Helygen-laes, Carmarthenshire, Mr. D. 
Davics. 

At Bangor, Mr. John Williams, upwards of 
40 years one of the cathedral choristers. 

At Wrexham, Mr. T. Dod, of Iscoed 
Chapel. 

At Cardigan, Mrs. Elizabeth Lloyd, of the 
Post Office, sincerely regretted. 

At Swansea, William Jeffreys, esq. one of 
his majesty’s justices of peace for the coun- 
ties of Glamorgan and Brecon ; a deputy lieu- 
tenant of the former county, and the oldest 
alderman in the corporation of Swansea. He 
had thrice served the office of portreeve of 
that town.—Mrs. Hanson, 77.—-Mr. Samuel 
Guy, landlord of that town. 

At Hat‘odynos, near Abergele, Nathaniel 
Jones, esq. 

At Dinas, in the parish of Llanwnda, Car- 
narvonshire, Mr. Morris Williams, 92. 

At Fron, inthe county of Flint, Elizabeth, 
wife ot the Rev. R. Williams, 57. 

At Beaumaris, Mr. John Lloyd, hair-dres- 
sera Mrs. Mary Roberts, shop-keeper. 

At Meillionydd, Catherines wife of Mr. 
Thomas Rice, farmer, 76. 

At Llanvaughan, Cardigan, John Thomas, 
sq. adiniral of the white. 

At Perkins, near Penrice Castle, Glamor- 
gan, Joan Austin, 100. She enjoyed the 
perfect use of her faculties, and could card and 
spia ull within a month of her death. 

At Haverfordwest, Thomas Williams, 
e-q. cnc ot his Majesty's justices of the peace 
fur the county.ef Pembroke, and a common- 
councilman of the corporation of Haverford- 
west, FO. 

At Cocdmore, near Cardigan, Thos. Lloyd, 
esg. ol. 

NORTH ERITAIN. 

An accident of the most oistressing kind 
Ocvurred on the 10th of November, at Peis- 
os bo Being — tair day at that place, a great 
82a ; the a habitants, chiefly young 
PoOpic, Were exger tu indulge themselves with 
ah Ck&cutsion in the passage-boat, which had 
~ detote Dexur toply oa the Ardros- 
‘ » Cetweea Paisley and Johnstone. 
ne ° ' ; eal abuet noon at the gvay, inthe 
4 disicy, beiere the passengers from 
4» thuse who were 


. . ° 
. » 4¢ ‘ 
f 


C.cus crowded on board, 


>| , . | 
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The boat stands high ont of the water, anj 
being thus over-loaded above, she heeled to 
one side, and precipitated all on deck, to the 
number of about 100, into the basin,which is 
7 ot 8 fathoms deep. Though eyery possi. 
ble assistance was immediately afforded, gy 
persons perished ; of these, 12 were under 19 
years of age; 56 from 10 to 20; and 17 above 
20. Such of the passengers who remainej 
below in the cabin sustained no injury, the 
boat righting as soon as the crowd fell off, 
The affliction in which the whole town was 
involved by this calamity, may be mote 
easily conceived than described. A subscri 
tion was set on foot for the reiief of the fa. 
milies and relations of the sufferers, 

From a recent calculation it appears that 
there are 940 clergymen on the establishment 
of the church of Scotland, the patronage of 
whose livings belong in manner following:= 
To the crown, 269—to peers, and their el- 
dest sons, Si54—to commoners, 335}, 
Total 940. Of the last description, private 
proprietors have 282—Royal boroughs, in- 
cluding Paisley, (a borough of Regality) 
534—Colleges 9—parishes 11, Total 355}. 
The patronage of the Crown was much in 
creased by forfeitures during the last century, 
particularly in 1715; that of peers and com- 
moners is more fluctuating, Commoners 
sometimes succeeding to patronages connected 
with extinct peerages, and also being at 
other times created peers. 

Married.] At Ediaburgh, the Duke of 
Argyle, to Lady Paget, third daughter of the 
late Berl of Jersey; her marriage with Lord 
P, having been .previously disiolved in. the 
Scotch Courts. Her ladyship has ten chil- 
dren living by her divorced lord. 

Died.] At Edinburgh,. Lord Cullen, one 
of the judges in the second division of the 
Court of Session, and one of the Lords of 
Justiciary. His lordship was eldest son of the 
celebrated Dr. William Cullen. He entered 
advocate in 1764, and was raised to the bench 
in November 1796, upon the death of Lord 
Alva. Lord Culien was a man of acknow- 
ledged talents, a sound Jawyer, and was 
always conspiccous in professional argument) 
he had a great taste for polite literature, and 
his papers in the Mirror and Lounger evince 
the elegance of his pen. 

At Glasgow, on the 4th instant, in the 634 
year of his age, Mr. John Reekie, teacher 
of the Greek and Latin languages. Though 
his whole life had been laboriously devoted 
to the instruction of youth in the pridciples 
of Greek and Roman literature, he y* 
found means to acquire a critical acquaintance 
witn the ancient classics, and a profound 
knowledge of the structure of their las 
guages, which has not been surpassed in aay 
period; and is perhaps without parallel 
the present. A happy sagacity, aided by 
a memory uncommonly retentive, enabliog 
his unwearied zeal to surmount many 0° 
stacic® 
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stacles which had baffled the most celebra- 
ted scholars; and his numerous manuscripts 
display in every pages proo!s of original and 
luminous investigation. It is to be lamented 
3s an irreparable loss to the learned world, 
that these writings, rich in new views and 
jilustrations of many of the most intricate and 
obscure pages of antiquity, sacred and profane, 
shculd have been left by his death, in the 
state rather of desultory notes, than of com- 
meataries ft for publication. His extensive 
library is composed chiefly of the scarcest 
and most vatuable editions of the classics, 
and is supposed to contain a coilection of 
Greelg Grammarians, perhaps unequal}led by 
any otherin the kingdom. His vast erudition 
was notencumbered, as we often see it, wish 
pedantic state and solemn ostentation ; on the 
contrary, he was characterized by a playful 
simplicity of manner, and a liberal disposition 
to communicate, in the planiest and most ex- 
pressive style, his storiesof learning. His 
last illness was lingering and painful.—He 
bore it with the firmness of a philosopher, 
and contemplated its issue with the pious re- 
signation of a Christian. 
IRELAND. . 

About ten o'clock on Saturday night the 
Sd of November, an explosion was heard in 
the quarter of St. Barry’s, Cork, so loud and 
uuexpected as to produce the greatest alarm. 
It was soon discovered that three houses in 
Brandy-lane had been blown up, apparently 
by gunpowder; that the adjacent houses were 
in flames; and, from the sad testimony of 
facts, it was clear that many unfortunate 
creatures had been the victims of. instanta- 
neous destruction. The two houses imme- 
diately adjoining the conflagtation were almost 
instantly pulled down, and the rest were 
saved from destruction. The causes of this 
dreadful circumstance ar€ not perfectly 
known; but so far as could be collected from 
the melancholy survivors, it Wpeared that a 
man who lived in one of the ruined houses, 
bad been employed in the powder- works at 
Kallincollig. It is suspected this man con- 
trived to evade detection in bringing out, 
from time to time, quantities of gunpowder, 
for which he in general found. customers 
among the quarry-men employed in the 
neighbouring quarrics about Cork. It is sup. 
posed that his wife and others of his family 
were employed in dgying this powder, and 
had while so engaged brought a candle too 
Cose to ity which caused the terrible expio- 
sion that took place,.andy as a great many 
poor families lodged in that and ‘the neigh- 
bouring houses, occasioned the loss of so many 


lives. Eighteen persoss were literally almost. 


torn to picees, and among them several wo- 


men in a state of pregnaccy. Three others 


were carried to the infirmary without the 
slightest hope of recovery. Three houses 
‘were blown co :uins, and several extremely 
injured by the explosion. | 
Married] At Castle Forbes, county of 
hongtord, St Richard Leviage, bart. of High 
Montaty Mac, No. 209. 
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Park, Westmeath, to the Hon. Elizabeth 
Anne Parkyns, eldest daughter of the late 
Lord Rancliffe. 

At Annandale, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Henry Foster, only son of the Right Hon, 
John Foster, Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Ireland, to Miss Skeffington, the only child 
of the Hon. Chichester S. 

At Turvey House, near Dublin, the Hon, 
Robert Leeson, of Clermont, in the county of 
Wicklow, youngest son of the lete Earl of 
Miltown, to Phillippa Julia, daughter of the 
late De. Neve, prebendary of Worcester, and 
Margaret professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Died.] At Dublin, aged 63, Mr. J. Rick. 
man, a native of Lewes, and formerly one of 
the people called Quakers; but had for the 
last two or three years travelled as a street. 
preacher in most of the principal towns in 
this kingdom, and particularly in the metro. 
polis, He was by profession a surgeon and 
apothecary, and practised many years with 
considerable credit aad reputation at Maiden. 
head, Berks, : 

At Waterford, the Rev. Mr. Dickons, 
Preaching trom the text ** We must all 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ ;** 
he fell down in his pulpit, and instantly 
expired, 

At Belfast, Mr. Hugh Kirk. The follow- 
ing is a part of his written directions to his 
executors; ** I: is my particular request that 
as little money as possible be expended on 
the funeral; my fixed opinion being, that 
whatsoever is so spent more than common 
decency requires, is worse than lost, it is a 
robbery on the surviving part of the family. 
Let my coffin be of plain deal, painted either 
black or oak colour, which you please, with 
no escutcheons, except the two with handles 
at the ends—neither age.nor name on it— 
no hearse—no headstones=no scarfs—no 
gloves-=no spirits, tobacco, or pipes. All 
these are utterly vain and useless—-not mean- 
ing hereby to restrict you from exercising 
your discretions with regard to such necessary 
refreshment as my house wil) afford to my 
particular friends, and the bearers of the bier. 
The pvorshouse grave yard being the nearest, 
ho moré expensive thaa the others, (I sup- 
pose) and the money applied to charitable 
purposes, I wish you to give it the preference, 
especially for the reason last named. 

In Dublin, Sir Thomas Judkin Fitz- 
gerald, bart. of Lisheen, im the county of 
Tipperary, and high-sheriff of that cdunty 
at the awful period of the rebellion: On the 
character of Sir Thontas it is needless to ex- 
patiate; such as it was, he was the architect 
of it himself; and he imprinted its charftters 
long since on the bleeding backs of his coun~ 
trymen 5 with what justice and discrimination 
may be appreciated, by stating, that it re_ 
quired a special act of indemnity of the Iris;, 
parliament, to save him from ample pecuniar 
retribution; but it is ouly netessary to watch 
the fail of sach men, and the regard ia whicy 
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it is held, to impress that moderation of con- 
duct, tenderness of feeling, and liberality of 
sentiment, are the best guides, when men 
are entrusted with a ** little brief authority,” 
or when the times assume that awful charac- 
ter, that the laws cease to exercise their 
wholesome control. 

At Kinsale, in the 25d year of his age, 
William Tribe, esq: surgeon of the 6th toot, 
and third son of Mr. T. of Chatham. His 
death was occasioned by being sejzed with the 
cramp while bathing. He was a young man 
whose rising genius, in all probability, would 
soon have placed him high in his profession : 
his generosity of mind and affabilitv of man- 
ners, had obtained him the esteem of ever 
oflicer in the regiment, whose hononrable 
testimony to his character, through their co- 
onel, cannot fail toofter a high degree of 
satisfaction to his otherwise disconsolate fae 
mily, and the regiment will have long to 
regret the loss of one whose kind attention in 
his profession to cvery individual is seldom 
exceeded. 

Col. David Collins. He was the eldest son 
of Gen, Arthur Tooker CoNins, and Harriet 
Fraser, of Pack, in the King’s county, Ire- 
Jand, and grandson of Arthur Collins, esq. 
author of the Peerage of England, &c. He 
was born the 3d of March, 1756, and received 
a liberal education, under the Rev. Mr, Mar- 
shall, Master of the Grammar Schvol at Exe- 
ter, where his father resided. in 1770 he 
was appointed licutenant in the Marines; 
and, in 1772, was with the late Admiral 
M‘Bride, in the Southampton frigate, wher 
the unfortunate Matilda, Queen of Denmark, 
was rescued from the dangers that awaited 
her by the energy of the British government, 
and conveyed to a place of safety in the king 
her brother’s Hanoverian dominions, On 
that occasion he commanded the guard that 
received her Majesty, and had the honour of 
kissing her hand. In 1775, he was at the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill; in which the first 
battalion of Marines, to which he belonged, 
so signally distinguished itself, having its 
commanding cficer, the gallant Major Pit- 
cairne, and a great many officers and men, 
killed in storming the redouht, besides a ver 
large proportion of wounded. In 1777, he 
was Adjutant of the Chatham Division; and, 
ta 1782, Captain of Marines on board the 
Courageuz, of 74 guns, commanded by the 
late Lord Mulgrave, and participated in the 
partial action that took place with the ene. 
my's feet, when Lord Howe relieved Gib. 
raliar. Reduced to halt-pay at the peace of 
1782, he resided at Rochest:r, m Kent, (ha- 
ving .previously married an American lady, 
whe survives him, but without issue); and, 
eo its being determined to found a colony, 
by sending convicts to Botany Bay, he was 
appointed Judge Advocate to the intended set- 
tiement, and in that capacity sailed with 
Goveraor Philip in May 1767 (who more- 
over appointed him his secretary), whith 


wvoation he filled with the greatest credit to 
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himself and advantage to the Colony, untit 

his return to Foglandmi797. The History 

of the Settlement, which he soon after pub. 

lished, followed by a second volume, a wok 

abounding with information, highly inte. 

esting, and written with the utmost simpli. 

city, will be read and referre:! to as a book of 

autherity, as long as the Colony exists whose 

name it hears. The appointment of Judge 

Advocate, hawever, proved eventually injy. 

rious to his real interests. While absent, he 

had been passed over when it came to his 

tura to be put on full pay; nor was he per. 

mitted to seturn to England to reclaim his 
rank in the corps: nor could he ever obtain 

any eilectual redress, but was afterwards 
compelled to come in as junior captain of the 
corps, though with his proper rank in the 
army. The difference this made in regard to 
his promotion was, that he died a captainin. 
stead of a colonel-commandant, his rank in 
the army being merely brevet. He had 
then the mortification of finding that, after 
10 years’ distinguished service in the infancy 
of a colony, and to the sacrifice of every 
real comfort, his only reward had been the 
loss of many years’ rank, a vital injury to an 
officer. A remark which his wounded feel- 
ings wrung from him at the clo-e of ‘the se 
cond volume of his History of the Settlement, 
eppears to have awakened the sympathy ef 
those in power; and he was, almost imme- 
diately after its publication, offered the 'go- 
vernment of the projected Settlement on Var 
Diemen’s Land, which he accepted, and sailed 
once mofe for that quarter of the globe, 
where he founded his new colony ; struggled 
with great difficulties, which he overcame; 
and, after remaining there eight years, wa 
enjoying the flourishing state his exertions 
had produced, when he died suddenly, after 4 
few days’ confinement from a slight cold, on 
the 24th March, 18t0. His person was te 
markably handsome, and his manners ex- 
tremely prepossessing ; while, to a cultivated 
understanding, and an early fondness for the 
Belles Lettres, he joined che most cheerful 
and social disposition. How he was esteemed 
by the inhabitants of the Colony over which 
he presided, will appear.from the following 
extract of a letter announcing his deceast, 
By the death of Col. Collins ** this Colony 
has sustained a loss it will take a number of 
years to get over. I have known and served 
with him from the first establishment of tht 
Colony; and, when I speak the feelings of 
ray heart on this melancholy occasion, 1 am 
sure that it is not my single voice, but that of 
very department whatsoever in the Settle- 
ment, who, with th: most hearfelt regrets, 
universally acknowledge him to have bees 
the father and friend of all.” 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Madeira, whither he went for the reto- 
very of his health, H. Palmer Acland, es4- 
cidest son of John A, esq. of Fairfield, So 
Mersetshire. 


At Gibraltar, Mr. Mansel, eldest son Py 
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che Bishop of Bristol. This amiable young 
man was taken @ prisoner at the_ age of 13, 
together with the brave ‘and unfortunate 
Captain Wright, in the Vicengo, and carried 
into ‘France. After continuing there about 
five years, during which time he underwent 
much hardship and many ‘cruelties, on ac- 
count of the firmness ot his determination, 
even at that tender age, not to give informa- 
tion which ‘might affect his Captain, against 
whom the enemy was Ditterly ‘incensed on 
account of their suspecting him to have 
tanded Pichegru, George, é&c. on their coast, 
he finally succeeded in making his escape. 
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But the sufferings which he endured from his 
long and repeated concealment in wet ditches, 
woods, and marshes, for upwards of three 
mooths, during the course of that escape, tuo 
visibly affected his constitution. ‘His triends 


were often anxious with him ‘for a cbahge in 


his profession, but bis attachment to it was 
unalterable; and, after staying With them for 
a few weeks ‘only, he sailed as midshipman 
on board the Circe frigate, Captain Wool- 
conibe, who has, in a letter from Gibraltar, 
announced his dissolution at the early age of 
nineteen. 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 


Under the Care of the late Senior Physician of the Finsbury Dispenstry, from the 
20th of December, 1810, to the 20th of January, 1811. 7 
‘THE Reporter was a few days since consulted by letter from a remote part of the country, 
with regard to the expediency of a chirargical operation in a very grievous instance of 
scrophulous disease. At a distance from the spot, and the case being ef a nature partly sur- 
gical, it was of course only in a very qualified and conditional menner that he ventured to 
give his medical opinion. The circumstances and history of the complain:, hewever,, were 
tepresented to be-such, as led him to discourage the too hasty pesformance of the medjtated 
operation. Scrophula being a disease of the constitution, is seldom to be remedied by the 
extraction or agnputation of parts. ‘The human frame rarely indeed suffers, unlzss when it is 
induced by external violence from any morbid affection that may strictly be regarded -as ducal. 
The appearance of it may be superficial, or confined to a particular spot, but the real root is 
for the most part fixed in the interior, and 4s secretly rainified througheut the whole substance 
ofthe frame. For want of a due regard to this circumstance, limbs may ‘be lost without life 
being preserved, or health in any degree amended by the deprivation. 

A case of epilepsy, that has recently fallen under the Reporter's notice, was a considerable 
time before anticipated, in a certain degree, by feelings which not unfrequéntly occur in a 
person who is destined, at some future period, to be the subject of this affection Not merely 
an acquaintance with the actual symptoms of a disorder, but with the previous history also of 
the patient, are highly interesting and instructive: the datter knowledge is often as necessary 
to the ptevention, as tlre former is to the cure, of a disease. Itjis of importance to know and 
to interpret rightly those signs which portend the approach of any formidable malady, that eur 
fears may be aroused in times and that we may seasonably oppose to the miorbid teadency ail 
the means of p-ecaution and counteraction in var. power. In.complaints which fali enddr the 
denomination of nervous, this is more particularly incumbent. Upon minute enquiry of the 
patient alluded to, it appeared that several years before the complete formation of an epileptic 
paroxysm, she had been liable to a sleepiness, which was not etmoved by attual sleep, to a 
frequently recurring sense of intoxication, without having teken any dnebtiating draught or 

rag, to an almost hab‘tual unsteadiness vpun the feet, aud sometithes to an actual staggering. 
She had been also remarkable for some-months befoke her late, which was her’ first attack, of 
this complaint, for an incessant restlessness, ahd propensity to locomotion, a continual dispo- 
sition to change her pustute or her place. This mouility extended likewise to the mind, so 
that a perinanent direction of it to one subject was an éffort beyond her puwer. The att«ne 
tion was always fluttering on the wing. -Nut long before her epilepsy, she mentions having 
frequently ¢xperienced a variety of uncomfortable feelings, such as flashes of light before her 
eyes, head-ach, violent rushings as it seemed of bloot towards the head, dizziness, dimness 
and contusion of vision, and a frequent sense of faintness approaching to syncope. She also 
states the having been subject to transient albsenses of the intellectual faculty, which would 
seem to desert her for a féw minutes, and then return in a manner that she could not account 
tr. It is but seldom that we meet with a person whose previous life affurded so many ad- 
Hionttoty hints of the specific dangey which threatened her constitetion ; dithough perhaps it 
is for want of a scrutiby sufficiently strict that we do not ascéftain, it: every case bi true epi- 
“psy, the occurrence of most at least of these preliminary circumptances of awful or 
: e. P IDs 
Grenville-street, Brunswick Square, J 
Jan. 26, 1811. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Barrisu TRADE AND Manvuractvres.—Colonial produce, rum, sugar, coffee, and cot, 
tov, are very dull ia the market for Want of au opening to the continent, Sugar, 
sell from 69s, to 80s. per cwt, Jamaica rum 6s. per gallon, coffee 100s, per ewt, ang 
West India cotton wool from 17d. to 23d. per Ib. 

A large fleet sailed a few days ago from Portsmouth for the West Indies, few of 
the ships completely loaded. Their return with West India produce may be ex. 
pected about June or July next, at which time we hope the market here may be more 
favourable than it is at present. 

Portvcar.—The principal part of the produce of this country has already arrived 
here, and the wines are of very inferior quality, owing to the waut of brandies to 
make them up, added to the present distracted state of the peasantry, who attended 
formerly the vineyards, but now engaged in the warfare of the country. 

Francr.—Owing to the recen(failures in Paris, Bourdcaux, &c. the little commerce 
enjoved by this country is at a total stand, and a general want of confidence exis 
ali over the continent, insomuch so, that bills of the most established banking-houses 
cannot be cashed or discounted withouta premium of § to 1 per cent, on the transae- 
tion, exclusive of a very heavy discount.—The burningsystem of all British manufac 
tured goods is carried on with the greatest avidity, and the spies and excisemen are 
the only people who beuefit by this most unprecedented plan of oomaneet 5 

Spaww.-—The commerce of this country at present consist chiefly in their export of 
sherry wine, fruit, and a few articles, the produce of their settlements in South 
America, the latter of which now come direct to Great Britain. 

Iraty.—All the produce and manufactures of this country come to Britain with 
such accumulated charges, that little or nothing is done between the two countries, 
except in the article of raw silk, of which large quantities have lately been imported, 
very far inferior in quality to what we have formerly known it to be, and at very 


‘exorbitant prices. 


West Ixpres.—The markets in this part of the world want a general supply of 
provisions, such as Irish beef, pork, and butter, for the supply of the plantations, 
However, very large quantities of all those necessaries have lately been shipped off 
from Cork, Dublin, and Waterford, and no doubt will get to a good market. 

The returned West India bills from Londonand Liverpool, &¢. have proved very 
injurious to the planters and factors there, being attended with a loss of upwards of 
20 per cent. re-exchange, costs, &c. &c.. We sincerely hope for a stop to this de- 
tructive trade between the two countries. 

Sourn Awenica.—Hitherto the markets here have been glutied with all kinds of 
British coarse goods, which have been bartered with great disadvantage to our ad- 
venturers, and they now begin to find from experience, that no goods will sell to 
advantage here but of the very first quality. Irish linens, fit for shirtings, are in 
great demand, and vield a fair profit to the adventurer, as do all kinds of super 
fine printed calicoes, particularly of large showy patterns and of good bright co- 
lours, Metal pots, &c, well-chosen earthenware, and glass, meet a ready sale 5 and, 
iv fine, nothing answers this market but goods of all kinds superior in their quality, 

Norra Amertca.—The commerce with this country continues steady, and the ex- 
port of flax-seed has given new life to linen manufacture in the north of Ireland, 
Whete linens have fallen in price from 15 to 20 per cent. in consequence of the large 
supplies of this useful article. The seed of Boston, now nearly equal to that of 
Philadelphia, brings the same price in the Irish market. and is bought up, on land- 
ing, for ready money. ; 


A continuance of this commerce we wis interrupted 
’ ys c e wish long uninterruptt?, 
being equally beneficial to both countries. ’ 


: be are concerned to observe, that the commercial failures continue to increase if 
0 consequence, in spite of the long and increased discount of the Bank of 


The average Prices of Caval Property, Shares, &c, in January 1811, (to the 
— at the office of Mr, Scort, New Bridge-street, and Messrs. Metre and Co. No. 
Hinge Alley. Cornhill.—Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 12601.— 
SR gs 1040.— Coventry, 8551.— Swansea, dividend Sl. per share.—Monmouth- 
shire, - with 21, 10s, half year dividend.—Grand Junction, 2601.—Kennet and 


Avon, 42!. to 481.—Rochdale| 5: > a . 1 
dan Dock, 1201. to 1281, dale, S21.103, 551.—West India Dock Stock, 1611.—Lon 
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NATURALIST’s MONTHLY REPORT. 


Decemner.—Dead winter month. 


Now joylessrainsebscure 
Drive through the mingling skies with vapour foul ; 
Dark on the mountain’s brew and shake the woods, 


DURING nearly the whole of the present month the weather has been as variable 
as Lalmost ever recollect it. On the ist and 2d the wind waj northerly, accom 
nied with a sharp frost, ‘The 3d to the 6th it was westerly; north-west from the 7th 
to the 9th s south-west on the 10th; north-north-east on the Lith; westerly from the 
12th to the 15th; north onthe 16th-and [7th ; south-west and north-west on the 18th; 
easterly on the 19th; south-west and west on the 20th; westerly from the 21st to the 
24th; north-west from the 25th to the 27th; northerly on the 28th and 29th, and 
north-east on the 50th and 3ist. . | 

We had strong gales from the south-west or north-west, on the 6th, 18th, 2ist, S34, 
25th, and 27th, and hard gales on the 12th and 14th, The fatter was a tremendous 
diy. : 

There has been rain on sixteen days of this month, but on the gd, 6th, 10th, 12th, 
i8th, 20th, and 22d, much more than on any of the others, A hard frost com- 
mene: d in the night of the 28th, and continued till the end of the month. In the 
night of the 34st, there was a considerable fall of snow, the first we have had this 
veur, 

* December 1. The season has hitherto been so mild, that several of the ficld flowers 
are yetin bloom, Among them Lobserve the Hedge Lychius, ( Lychius divica), Com- 
mon fumitory, (/umaria officinalis ), and gorse. 

December 6. A great quantity of herrings were caught in the evening of this day; 
and to the westward of this neighbourheod, herrings have continued to be caugut 
during the greater part of the month. 

December 7. The weather wasso warm that a large blue fly came in at the win- 
dow of my sitting-room, and buzzed about the glass in the same manner as the flies 
do in summer, : ' 

No pilchards have hitherto this year emigrated, so far eastward, as to our shores, 

December 13. Ewes have yeaned some days ago, and lambs are now, in several 
' plaees, to be seen in the fields. | 

December 16. So warm does the weather still continue, that a snake was this day 
seen out of its holes and in the evening I observed black beetles of various species, 
( scarabacus stercorarius, &c.) flying about in every direction. ' 

December 17. Spiders appear upon their webs, and seem to be unaffected by the 
lateness of theseason. The black, long-legged insects, which run about epoa the 
surface of the water, and are usually denominated by the commen people water- 
spiders, (cimex lacustris and stagnorum of Lianwus), continue to be seen. 

December 2{. Bats are still to be seen flitting about in the evenings. The follow 
ing plants are in flower:—sweet-scented violet, wali-flower, mezereon,and hepatica. 

December 25 and 27. > Snipes have in a great-measyre left the marshes, and are 
found in the dry lands. In the evening of each of these days there was much light- 
ning. : 

December 31. No wild fowl, except a very few ducks and geese, have yet visited 
us. The variable weather has wo doubt been the cause of this, A tolerably severe 


frost, with the wind from the Eastward, are the usual proguostics of the arrival ef 
these birds. : 


Hampshire: 
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The appearance of the wheat still continues sickly on that side, which, uncovered 
by the snow, remained exposed to the action of the northerly and easterly winds 
during the late frosts and the difference.in hue gud healthy countenance, between 
this, and that part covered and protected, is very striking. The changes, however, 
of wheat in the grass, so contiaual throughout every season, are of very little conse- 
quence; the present unfavourable aspect will be readily improved by good weather. 
ean planting, the immediate object of employment, is rather backward in general ; 
but the lands work well, having received considerable benefit from the frost. All 
the various operations of hushandry proper to the season, are going forward without 
impediment, and almost universally, with degrees of improvement, and support from 
ample funds, peculiar and highly creditable to the present times. The practice of 
drilling, or sowing corn in rows, in order to facilitate the extirpation of weeds, “ 
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said to have declined in some particular districts, but to be increasing yearly, asa 
general practice. 


The stock of turnips-and crittle-food at present, very sufficient and good, remaining 


unhurt by the frost. The stock of.cattle itself, very great, and markets going on jp 


the general routine. Store pigs, although in considerable plenty, very dear; much 
pork expected to be made. Great demand from ‘[reland for breeding stock of this 
description, The ¥iorin grass, the uses of which have ‘latety been discovered by Dr. 
Richardson, of Clanfecle, in frcland, ueder éxperimental culture in various parts of 


Jingland, Scotland, and Wales, and great hopes entertained of its utility. Pire wheat 

markets have been for some time at astand, but to expect them cheaper, seems out 
of all probability, since the crop has at last turned out considerably below an ave. 
rage one; and the increasing demand,. both for home consunption, and that of onr 
armies and allies abroad, will be fully equal <o our power of supply, however can 
siderable may be the bwports. 


Smithfield. Beef, 5s. to 6s —Mutton, 5s. 64.—Veal, 6s. 8d. to 8s, 8d.—ITonse- 


‘lamb, 7s. to 10s.— Pork, 5s. 4d. to 7s. Sd.— Bacon, 7s. 2d. to Js. Gd.—Irish bacoa, 


Os. 8d.—Fat, 4s. fd. te.ds. Sd.--Skins, 25s. to 40s. 


, Middlesex, Jan. 2°. 
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SPHE Boranrcw Macaziwe for last month contains, 

Alée Radu/a of Jacquin, the atienuala of Haworth. Of the smaller aloes, which 
sare better suited to the size of the work, Mr. Udwards has givea some exceltent spe- 
cimens of his seperibr skill.as.an artist. Indeed we have seldom witnessed any thing 
superior, even in the splendid botanical prodactions of the Paris press. 

Alée saponaria @. latifolia: one of the eld variciies of perfoliata; a very large 
species, but of. whieh a good idea is given by the insertion of a diminished outline, 
representing the habit of the whole plant. Mr.-Ker has in this, as in ail the tribe, 
taken great pains to elucidate the contased synonimy. He informs us that the smaller 
Variety of thie (ec) minor, is the umbcliata of Decandolle, excluding all hissynonym, 
which belong to A. picta; and is also the picla (8)-minor. of the new edition of the 
ilortus Kewensis, as far as regards the synonym of the late edition; but that those 
quoted from Linnaeus and Dillenius belong to A. picta. Although this species has 
been called American aloe, and Carolina aloe, it is not a native of America, but of 
“the Cape. 

Taonus Eliphentipes, a female plant of che Cape Bryony, from Mr. Knight's cul- 
lection in the King’s-road, Chetsea. A male plant flowered in 1783, in the Kew- 
‘garden, from which M. L’Heritier had a drawing taken for his Sertum Anglicum ; 
the engraving, however, though quoted in books, was never published ;. nor is there 
- any figare of it that we know of extant. To those who have never seen this very 
singular plant, Mr. Edwards’s outline sketch behind the flowering stem will not be 
easily understood. It represents the curious rovisteck, which rises above the surface 
of the-ground, and somewhat resembles a hemispherical section of the trank, or Ta- 
‘ther ofa warty excrescence, of some old tree. In this apparently lifeless state, it 
sometimes remains many months. now and then putting forth climbing stents, bearing 
alternate cordate leaves, with here and there brauches of flowers in the axils of their 


footstalks, much in the same manner as the common black brvony. 4t is this shape- 
‘tess, massive rootstock that has occasioned its being called, by the inhabitants of the 
Cape, the Elephant’s-foot, 


Hermannia tenuifolia ; a new species, which is probably lost to our gardens, 23 the 
Wee astakenin \r, Curtis's time,and, except an imperfect specimen in the Bank- 
= erbarium, Dr. Sims has not been able to find anv thing respeeting its existence. 
tuidh ae 7 beautiful hittle shrub from: Mr, Knight's collection. Al- 
oo Cc a e rese } » . - i — . be 7 we 
5 i p hted witha good drawing of this plant, with flowers fully eX 


eevee oe “be Is rarely seen io this state, we could have wished that some of the 
east had been represented in their very remarkably tieht-twisted state, in 

'which the, leok almo t ‘_ h . . » = VW I: " . 
Mr. Andrews in-his B nna itt “ tips had been rounded off with a pair of scissars. 
. *y Olants ; a} , : . . . Sevclite 
Fa me ee ust's Repository, though his figure is otherwise very indif 


the value of this 2 pape eg The noeturnal fragrance of the flowers adds to 
reel nn seems remarkable that this pretty little annual should never 
past. sured, though it has been at times in our gatdens for forty year 

Trop@elum peregrinum. This is 


: at present a sea ; der 
plant; but being a native of the same , rec, and considered as bs as 
country as the common trepceolun majus, there 


seems DO Tea pay t 
sea why it should not become as hardy as that which is now almost natu- 


rabized to our clime: for Mill S : 
tavceus the tallow ing susumes, in fev, that this last will cow itself;and come up spo?- 
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this singular genus recorded in the Flora Peruviana, and it is not improbable, that 
distinet plants have been confounded under the name of T. peregrinum 3 Drs. Sinis 
doubts if Feuillée’s plant, cited as a synonym of this by all’ preceding writers, be the 
«ame. Ilowever this may be, there is no doubt respecting Jacquin’splant, well figured 
in his Hortus Schoenhrunensis, ; — 

The Excuisn Fiona, for last month; offers to-our notice, | 

Rubus saratilis, a native of high mountains in the northern part of the island, The 
specimen from hich the drawing was taken was gathered By. M¥. Borrex; at Roslin, 
famous for its antique chapel, and delicions strawberries. ; 

Brasrica campestris. Dr. Smith remarks, that creat: uncertainty has existed among 
British authors, even from.the time of Ray, respecting this plant. Hudsons campeséris is 
a mere yellow variety oforientalis. According to Mr, Edw, Forster, this:is the com-~ 
mon wild navew, growing abundantly by the sides of rivers, marsh ditches, &c.;. and 
that the B. Napus of Hnglish Flora, is the rape, or cole-seed, so commonly cultivated, 

Hieracitm prenantheides, Brorghé from Seotland’ many years-ago- by Mr, Dixon,. : 
and has been ever since in. Mr, Th, Forsters-gurden, from whence the drawing wus - 
made. Dr; Smiti-observes that, m the Fiera-britanniea, he had-confounded this plant 
with denticwtadum, Therecoatinues to be creat difficulty in settling: the species of this-: 
genus. Dr. Smith believes, from the aried specimensihe has received from Mt. G, Don;. 
that the Scottish species arei not yet ail determmed, ,bui that the greatest attention to 
living plants can alone enable him to reduce thean to order. When that is-accont-; 
plished. he-possesses ample materials for settling their synonyms, : 

Carex Micheliana, introdeweed into Dr. Smith’s Flora Bfitannica, he is now convinced 
is only 2 variety of recurva, as which he first received it from Dr. Beattie, of Aberdeen, 
The name of Mich:Jiana being therefore superfluous, as Dr, Sivith himself allows, ought | 
not surely to have been suffered to stand as the title of this mere variety. of recurve, 
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tibserqations-on-the State of the Weather, from the 24th of Deceinber 1810, tothe: 
24th of January 1311, inclusive, Four Miles. N.N.W. of St. Paul's, 


Barometer. Thermometer. 
Highest, 30°10. Dec. Sand 34. Wind N.E. | Higheft, 57° Dee. 272 Wind S$. WwW, 
Lowest, 2670. Dee-¥5, ——— S-W. | Lowest, 19° Jin. 10. ——.N, pg, 


he nee tote of Jam 

f TCUry. Wasy-as 
Is seen above, at 19%, 
baton the 1ith it was’ 
b-no-time lowés than ” 

{-- ; 


of the second inst. Pani 

>- the thermometer sreatest )- 

s= r . e 

ins P : Panel stood at29°87, end they rte 23! : 
3 at. the same hour) 24 hours. 


24 hours, § an inch. Fon the third, it 


was no_ higher 
‘than 29°36: : 
Tue quantity of rain fallen this month is but small ; it will be noticed in the next Report, 
It has rained-six-or-seven-days, but there was only-a small quantity fet! ata time. 
The average height of the thermometer, for the whole month, is only-34% it will bein | 
the recollection of all, that though at the commencement of our manth, vizsthe 23th'ule che’ 
weather was remarkably mild; yet, for about a fortnight trom the 29th, it waswe >: 
during which a good deal of-seow fell. There have beensome very thick fogs,:and much - 
carkvand dull weather; nevertheless, the.number of brilliant days hasibeennines The Wing? 
tes chiefly been in the northerly quarters, and some days it-has blowo very violently; $a: 
Our. correspondent trom the Isle of Wight, hac kindly transmitted td ud the result of hig 
observations, taken during the months of October, November, and Decembiry “by Which, ig 
appears that the . o = i 


! 
| 
Inthe aed 
} 






e 


Average heat for Oct.. was 50° near! x. 
+ ewss ovvew ~-Now a4? ants eran 
ee ee Dec: = t¢? * 
Quantity of rain that fell.in the month of Oct. equal  5*125 


eer ee Rot eee Nov. ——— 10°400 inches ia depthe— - 


ee Dec. te 4°600 o. ". 


i 





20:085 ee 
By this it will appear, that in the island, as well as in the neighbourhood of the metropolia, 


per were very rainy months; in the whole quantity being rather more than 20 inches iz 
epth. 


Higtgate, Jan. 25, 1811. 
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